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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Proiessional Cards. 


Prefessional Cards payable strictly in advance. 











GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, Ne New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 


& Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 rp. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE, (Method Garzia). 
Seaciactias—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 16 Livingston Place. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 

on, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 

ALFRED CABEL, 

Professor of Singing to the Nufiez Academy of 

Music. 8: Fifth avenue, New York, 


Mrs. “OGDEN ‘CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East x7th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 

Musica! Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York. 


DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


Srupio0s : { 
































FRANK | 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuarwanxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


LUDWIG DORER, 
Director of High School. 


Pianist for Chamber Music. 
1062 Halsey street, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 


EDMU ND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


“Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
“ The Voice xg 
' &c 


Author of 
Voice Training Exercises, 
Practical Standpoint,"’ * Vocal foe 
Will return October 3 for Season of 1 
Studio, 36 East 23d Street, 


Miss EMMA HECKLE, 
Dramatic Soprano, 
accepts engagements. 

Concert and Oratorio ; alsoa limited a 
for Voice Culture. Professor Julius He 
Method. Permanent address, Steinwa Hall. 

Residence, 61 West 37th street, New York. 


ow “York. 


ils 





ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS 


Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
Address, 47 East erst street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 





Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Address, STEINWAY HALL. 








Miss MARIE G, LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
Hours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 


HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 


(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
usical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrrute, 
With branches in Piano and. Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East r4th Street, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 


Voice Culture, 
East roth Street, New Yor«. 
also to be had at the principal 


Mr. 





Studio at + 
Send for pamphlet ; 
music stores. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


M..ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 











Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
Mme. Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- 
cepted, The Hetherington, 
s71 Park avenue, New York. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmony, Ensemble Eieviea. Instruction 
on the Jank6é Key 
19 East y6th ay New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O: 
ture. ror West S6th 
FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
176 sth Avenue, near 23d Street, New York. 








. Vocal Cul- 
treet, New York. 





Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
‘¥ Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, . New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


MME. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN 
Lamperti’s authorized representatives. 


All branches of Vocal Music. Pupils filling engage- 
ments all over the world. Special Course for Teachers. 


Send for circular. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. — 


Me. MURIO- CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 











Author of the “ Violoncello School, , 
Breitkopf & Hartel, receives pupils 
_ B4A Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Culture. 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 


blished by 





33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. ae s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert an¢é Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


7 . Vocal Somepetien. 
‘articular attention to the English language in song. 

Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms a7 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
yh Avenue, New York City. 














N. J. COREY, 


Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 

Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, nd 


BARITONE, 


In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 


CLARA E. SHILTON, 


Soprano—Oratorio and Concert. 


311 Orchard street, Chicago, IIl. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 








Mrs. BELLA 


THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 
aoe and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and 
Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 

Pianist. 
Sei S | __Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. — 
Miss ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH C. MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Composition. 





230 West soth street, New York. 
FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 
Voice Specialist. 
Director Vocal Department New York Conserva- 
tory, 112 East 18th street, New York. 





Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tue Musicat Courter. 
CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East 57th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
7 East sed Street, New York. 


Mur. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


| of Tue Mu SICAL Cou RIER, New York. — 


Mr. IVAN MORAW SKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135, East 18th Street, | New York. 




















Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Mr. anv Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Sages for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
No 9 East 14th St., New York. — 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 


OPERA.—Roles passed or restudied. 


ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 


-_— 








Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
JSamiliar with the language. 


Studio: 224 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 


AGNES THOMSON, 
Soprano, 
JAMES E. THOMSON, 


Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio 


Thomson Song Recitals. 


PgeRMANENT ADDRESS: 
ve Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR 








VOICE CULTURE, 
CHOIR TRAINING, 
CHORAL SOCIETY CONDUCTING. 


—APPLY TO— 


JONN TOWERS, 
THE TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
g East Seventeenth Street, New York, 


EDITION | 
SCHUBERTH. | 
A CELEBRATED CASE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE C0. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Cencert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 





Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
eal and modern music forall instru- 
ments. New volumes. 000 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free 
Address J. Schuberth & Co., 


Lerpsic, GERMANY. 











Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, ” 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
2 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering Fiall Building. 


ADELE LE CLAIRE, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


A limited number of Pupils a ed. 
Chickering Hall. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 
ment of InreRNATIONAL Bureau oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 











DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 

Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 

Box 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
4 Huntington Ave., Boston. 





Artistic Singing. 
Howard Voice Method. 
MR. JOHN HOWARD has returned to New 
York for the season. Srup10, 1328 Broapway (one 
door below 35th street, Sixth avenue side). 

Mr. Howard is called by Dr. Wolfenden, editor of 
** The Lancet ” (London), * the head of the physiologi- 
cal school of voice training.”” The progress of faith- 
ful pupils is wonderful. Even a few lessons decidedly 
improve the voice and often actually transform it. 
Each separate organ is first put under the pupil’s abso- 
lute control; then the few essential efforts are com- 
bined to produce the full and resonant tone of artistic 
delivery which every healthy throat is capable of ac- 
quiring. Hour for calling, 2:30 to 3:30, ye Y a int- 
ment. “ Physiology of Artistic Singing,” new 





work, “* Expression in Singing,” will I tod 





Leading ‘Bands. 








ILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 


D. W. REEVES, Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS, 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St. 


APPA’S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 


Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 


Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City, 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 








WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Masic furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 
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The VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER. 





VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER C0., 


26 West 15th Street, New York. 


‘* The 
banish the stimulating influence of the pianoforte 


work. 


“The ‘Practice Clavier’ is an 
unerring monitor and guide.” 


‘Clavier’ enables one to temporaril 


tones without suspending the means of defining 
the rhythm and verifying the touch. 

‘*The attention is directed to and concentrated 
on the accuracy of the mechanical and ryhthmic 
In these particulars the ‘Practice Clavier 
is so ‘distressingly truthful’ 





mine significantly expressed it—that a passage, 
the execution of which, although allowed to pass 
muster on the pianoforte, would not stand the 
inexorable 


of ‘Clavier’ 


as a lady pupil of 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
1se2a. 


OFFICERS: 
Mrs, Jeannette M. Tuurser, President. 
Hon. Witiiam G. Cuoate, Vice-President. 


Violoncello 
Mr. Victor Herbert Mr. Emile Knell. 
Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 


y on. Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. Fiute~Mr. Otto Oesterie 
r. Epmunp C. Stanton, Secretary. cngpsg: ‘ bie i 
Dr. ANTONIN Dvorak, Director. Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl. 
FACULTY: Bassoon—Mr. Adolf Sohst. 
Director, Dr, Antonin Dvorak. French Horn—Mr. Carl Pieper 


Cornet—Mr. Cari Sohst. 
7rombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 
Composition—Dr. Dvorak. 
Harmony and Counterpoint 
Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker 
Solfeggio. 
Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelli. 
Miss Leila La Fetra. 
Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 


Singing. 
Signor Romualdo Sapio. Monsieur Victor Capoul. 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 
Mr. Oscar Saenger. Miss Katharine W. Evans. 
r. Wilford Watters. 
Singing—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson 
Opera Class—Mr. Victor Capoul. 
Conductor of Opera—Mr. Anton Seidl. 
épertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Operatic Chorus—To be selected. 
Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 


Mr. 


” es = . : yo ae Piano. Orchestra—To be selected. 
moment.”—WILLIAM MASON. Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Mrs. Jessie Pinney Baldwin. Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
ear aps ees 3 = Miss Adele Margulies. Mr. Leopold Winkler. Assistant—Mr. Rubin Goldmark 
Claviers sented at a distance with privilege of | Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker. Histery of Music—Mr. Henry T. Finck 
purchase. Send for rental purchase plan and new . _ Preparatory—Piano. Diction—Mr. W. V. Holt. 
; i Miss Mabel Phipps. iss Carrie Konigsberg. “a - 1 
illustrated Catalogue. Miss Adelaide Oxkell. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. /talian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 


Stage Deportment—Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
Fencing—Monsieur Régis Senac. 
Accompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year 

For further particulars address 
CHARLES INSLEE PARDEE, M.A.., Sec’y. 
126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Mrs. M. Beardsley. 


Organ. 
Mr.S. P. Warren. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker 
Harf—Mr. John Cheshire. 
Violin. 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
r. Juan Buitrago. 
Viola—Mr. Jan Koert. 


Madame Camilla Urso. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 








MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, K. Y. 


Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


331 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 
STERWN’S 


CONSERVATORY » MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 





Directress, JENNY MEYER. 





a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music. 

46. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage 

¢. Choral classes. 

d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 

Principat Teacuers: Jenny Meyer, vocal ; Freder- 
ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, 
organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory ; Professors 
Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, v.d. Sandt, piano; 
Florian Zajic, Exner. violin; Espenhahn, ‘cello. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 








GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 





Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


I. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 


Caroline Ostberg, 


PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA, 
STOCKHOLM, 


Tour of the United States, 


UNDER THE 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


International Bureau of Music, 


114 Fifth Ave., New York. 





MANAGEMENT OF 





The Tourjée Conservatory of Music, 
H. TOURJEE, Direcror. 


The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 

TUITION THE LOWEST. 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, Ill. 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





education after the 
European conserva- 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET NEW YORK. 


(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST 


(Near Madison Avenue) 


Director, 
THE EMPEROR OF 


ROYAL TO AUSTRIA 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 
Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 
Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 
Fashionable and accessible location. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners | 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, | 
excellent and systematic instruction il branches of 
music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments Spacious and finely appointed studios. 

are taught by renowned artists of both European and | Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
American fame. 


| desirable boarding places. 
FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Examinations begin September 1. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Fall Term begins September 19. 
Students can enter at any time. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: Solo Singing 
Concert and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of “ll kinds ; 
nsemble, Quartet and Orchestral Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the A®sthetics of Music, Italian 
Language. 
THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually. 
Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 








SEN, Thoringia, German 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Tharingia, Germany. 
(Under the patronage of the Court.) 

(ner education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues; 

Vocal Department, $so Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 

$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as weil as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals ot the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 
Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Thirty-seventh year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 749 pupils. 87 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. S:ern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. Doc., &c.; 
for Organ, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Ag]. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Mrs. Otto Alvsleben, Mann, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff 
Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus and 
full list of teachers at the offices of Tue Musicat Courter and through Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


COLOGNSB-ON-THH-RHINE. 
TEH CONSERVATORY OF' MUSIC 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR, WULLNER., 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and al! orchestral instruments) 
second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is also 
a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing ‘chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocu- 
tion, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 

Summer Term commences April1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, 1893. at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for so!o singing 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


NUNEZ ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Through discoveries of Sefior Nufiez, Director, harmony, counterpoint, Xc., 
more thoroughly learned in any notation in a few months than by any other system in 
lifetime, and, by his improvements upon the common notation, all music is as easily read 
as the key of C. Having the most rapid and thorough system, with eminent teachers 
in all branches, we can promise you a thoroughly practical knowledge of music. 
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142 West 23d St. 


New York. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Call or write for prospectus. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








HAZELTON 








BROTHERS 








“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS “ED ( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT. 
~<s- orc e 





—m—+—- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. ~—— »- 


WNWos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS an IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRK. 


SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAPPELIE & CO., 
ROBT. COCES ck CO., 

J. B. CRAMER c& CO., 
EIOYPWOOD ck CREW, 
EUOUTCHINGS &« ROMER, 
J.-c J. HOPHRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(3 Please write for these lists and catalogues. 


“7IBRAPHONE. 


MAKES MORE BRILLIANT THE TONE OF ANY 
NEW UPRIGHT PIANO. 


HPP, RESTORES TO BRILLIANCY THE TONE OF ANY 
Net OLD UPRIGHT PIANO. 


8 ge PRICE, $10.00, subject to Trade Dis 
Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 


1117 CHESTNUT STREET. - 


STECK 


Touch and Durability. 











oe 


ount. 





Without a Rival for Tone, 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


Metcalf Piano Go., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





THE ANN ARBOR ORGANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 


HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FRATI & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Phenmatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, Dancing Halls, &c. 
(played by crank), 


SALOON ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application. 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
Meee ere MUSICA instruments 


Ever 





Brass Band 

Instruments, String 

Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 

new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to ~'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘sracway. New York City. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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POLYPHONE, 
HYMNOPHONE, 
SYMPHONION. 


a thing of the past. 
Look at the cut. 
Every disk means a new tune. 


See the disks 
You 


tunes, or ten disks or tentunes. They 
are inexpensive and much quicker 
sold than any other style. Wake up, 
+} dealers, and increase your business 
==. this fall. More profit, more satisfac- 
2 tion all round. 

NEW DESIGNS IN CASES. 

Send for Catalogue. 


FRED. H. SANDER, 


Sole Importer and Manufacturer,‘ / 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 








F RUDOLPH GEMUNDER. 


pita eS 
= Solo Bowsé strings 


Danton 
oe 





BET SIMAVE & reer , 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 








eg em Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
ee 81 Fifth Ave., New York. | 


114 East Third Street. 


FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave. and West 29th St., New York, 





a a a WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 
PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 









ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 











NrErev: 


The old fashioned cylinder music 
box with a limited set of tunes is now 


can buy 1,000 disks and have 1,000 


1885, | 


LOUIS CEEHLERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS. 


New York. 


MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


204 East 18th Street, 


BOOSEY & CO. 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


| mune 6 000 konken mentendl 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


| JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 








Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BOOSEY EDITION 














Che 


F amous 


Dresden, 


Ger many. 


“Ronisch Piano,” 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 


el 





Founded in 1846. 
-> 
Over 20,000 in Use, 
7 
Highest Awards 
and 
Decorations from several 


Courts, 


= 





4 large dieplay of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


‘Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 
BERLIN, Potsdamerstr. 35, BERLIN. 


PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, 
DR. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. 























DIRECTORS : { 


Lessons in all branches of music under the guidance of experienced teachers. Finish 
for concert and stage appearances. Good and cheap board inthe neighborhood of the 
Conservatory. Prospectus free of charge. 

Prices for Elementary, Middle, Upper and Finishing Classes, 


120, 240, 320 Marks Annually. 


CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 


| 
| 











W .H. WILLIAMS, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


‘All Kinds of Cut? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas, 





BADE MARKS, Desi qns, 
Opinions, Searches, 
promptly attended to ‘send 
sketch or mode for free ex- 
amination as to patentability. 
All work strictly confidential. 











U. 8, and Foreign 


PATENTS. 


GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


Asdlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated AsHpown Epirion. 





H. HERRMANN, 
368 Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Apply for Order 

























Wholesale 
and Retail. 


HARDWOOD 
LUMBER. 


Agents wanted in all principal cities. 










Catal »gue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 
Yo. 2.—Vocal Music 
No. 3.— Music for Hz arp. Guitar. Concertina. 
“ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands(small or full). 
Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. 
Horn. 
Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and_Harmonium, 


NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE, 
Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 

G2 CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


211 East 42d St.. New York. 








S 
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\UR Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 


solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the 


public. 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAFTIOGAN LY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT > SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
$ CHICAGO. 


and 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 








“Makes its own market 





| 
’ 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, | 


Wherever it goes’ 





THE 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Bhaes _§ William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M.,and 
spereccscamtecal Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 
Emilio Agramonte, Operatic Director. 
Charles B. Hawley, Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 F. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal vocal and instrumental! celebrities. 





Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


CABLEGRAMS, ‘* Liszt, London.’’ 


ES he ¥ 
ORGAN. 


Chickering Mall, | 


NEW YORK. 





ERARD HARPS. 


| Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


ACADEMY 
QF OPERA. 
| ON. STETSON & CO., | LYON, POTTER & co., 


Frank van der Stucken, Musical Director. | 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
W. F. Rochester, - Stage Director. | ¢ p ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


C. F. GOEPEL & Co., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Piano Makers Supplies and Tools, 


137 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 





A practical School of Opera and 


Dramatic Instructton. For terms | 





| apply at Chickering Hall on Tues- | 


| days and Wednesdays, from 12 to 1 | 


1 o'clock. 











WT BBE RkR, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 





Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Manufactories: 121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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Telephone - - - - 1253-1 8th. 
have had so many requests for the issue of 


E 
W THE MusicaL CourRIkgR containing the portrait 


of Paderewski after Burne-Jones that we have repro- 
duced the cut on heavy paper, with ‘a facsimile of the | 
autograph of the great pianist. This charming 
souvenir of Paderewski may be had on application to 


this office for 50 cents each. 
N° one will care to gainsay the honest mead of ap- | 
preciation bestowed upon Camille Saint-Saéns 
by Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel in the current issue of the 
‘‘Century.” The Frenchman is a great musician, 
though the irrepressible Dr. Heinrich Pudor would 
possibly remark the marked Hebraic features of Mr. 
Saint-Saéns as set forth in the Mathay portrait which 
accompanies Mr. Krehbiel’s short but comprehensive 


esquisse. 





- | 

Lg new piano pieces of that great master, | 
Johannes Brahms, his op. 116 and 117, under | 

the titles of ‘‘Fantasien” and ‘Drei Intermezzi,” | 


have at last arrived in this city. Some of them are 
charming; are filled with intimate sentiment, subtle 
rhythmic and harmonic writing that distinguishes 
the piano music of this composer from all other com- 
positions for the instrument. Caviare to the general, | 
perhaps, but what beautiful music ! “near,” 
as the Scotch put it. Detailed mention will be made 
later of these new pieces of Brahms’. 


It is so 


ERE is a sweet possibility looming up for us. 
The London ‘‘ Telegraph” recently contained 
this intelligence : 


Pianos have just shared the fate of the velocipedes, and by a large 
majority the Chamber this afternoon voted an amendment brought 
forward by Mr. Rabier and Mr. Robert Mitchell for the imposition of 
ataxonthem. Mr. Rabier calmly remarked that he did not think 
anyone would oppose his proposition, and thereupon the reaction. 
aires cried, ‘How about violins?’’ while the Moderate Republicans, 
with the din of the carnival still ringing in their ears, called out, “ Ey 
le cor de chasse !”’ 





Mr. Rabier, however, proceeded to eulogize the 


was composed several years before Grieg 
stic music to Ibsen’s drama, it has never been brough t befo 
now in public. 
Unlike Grieg, wh as described the situations in the drama by « 
chestral c, Sé it by choruses and soli, with the a 
| companiment of org I i It isstated that before Sédermar 
died, year 1876, he had*written orchestral accompaniments, wt 


measure as very democratic, and after making the statement that 

about twenty years ago it was ascertained that there were upward 
| of 500,000 pianos in France, he added that the tax would be very 
| lucrative. It was in vain that Mr. Poincarré pointed out that the tax 
was unnecessary, as the budget would be balanced without it. The 
House was of a different opinion, so a tax of 10 frs. is to be levied on 
pianos, those used by professionals being exempted. 


ADEREWSKI played in Cleveland on Monday 
evening, 
Southern Railroad Company ran special trains, one 
from Sandusky and the other from Norwalk, for the 
benefit of the residents of those two cities 
wished to hear him. 


who 


This is unprecedented in the annals of piano playing. 
ISS BETTINA WALKER, the musical writer, is 
dead. Thisis what the London ‘‘ Musical News” 

has to say about her: 


We have to announce with regret the 
tracted illness, of Miss Bettina Walker, whose delightful book, ‘‘ My 


These Paderewski specials | 
were advertised in the local papers in that section. | 


eath at Fulham, after a pro- | 


| Musical Experiences,” published in 1890, revealed to the musical pub- | 


lic a singularly sincere and receptive personality ; it at once secured 


1 


1 made her, as it were, the friend of every reader 
and educated Dublin, her bent for music in early | 


peded by the distraction of studies of a scientific nature; but wl 


the interest anc 


in ife 





| once free to follow the art she loved best, it was to adopt its pursuit as 
1 


a serious profession, and ultimately to impart to others in London 


those sound principles of piano 1 






ing she had acquired from her 
1 





friend and last instructor, Adolphe Henselt. It is unfortunate she 
has not been spared to make her vocation as a teacher as widely rec- 
ognized as was her decided literary power. 

=—— 


MEETING of French composers, presided over 

by Mr. Gounod and Mr. P. Jonciéres, met lately 
at the house of Fontaine Besson, to listen to some 
very interesting performances, and decide on the ad- 
visability of introducing two new instruments into the 
orchestra. These are the pedal clarinet and the tuba- 
horn, invented by the Besson firm to give due power 
and amplitude to the heavy parts of the orchestra. | 
A number of experiments were made in the presence | 
of these distinguished men, and Mr. Gounod, at the 
conclusion, announced, in the name of himself and his 


colleagues, the definitive adoption of these two 
struments, which, in Mr. Gounod’s words, give ‘‘two 
the musician.” Whether | 


: 44 
is still 


in- | 


f 


1 


new colors to the palette « 


+ 


all French composers agree with this verdi 
in doubt. 


F 


setting of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt:” 


we learn the 


ROM the London ‘‘ Musical News” 
] 


following interesting details about a new musical 


most 


\ 
first time in Stockholm, ¢ 
conducted by Mr. Franz Nerud 


¢ 


interesting musi 


a 


ut the 


i, namel 


man’s music to Ibsen’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt.” 


1 


















however, seem to have been lost 







The music of Siderman’s “ Peer Gynt’ begins with the hero’s fan 
tastical journey through the desert in Africa, where he rece hom 
age asaprophet. Arabian dancing girls are singi I wit 
a strange, peculiar rhythm, to the words “ Hail! th ro t has 
arrived,” in which also “ Anitra” joins with asolo. This is followed 








outside 


by a satirical serenade, sung by ‘“ Peer Gynt’ 
‘*Anitra.” Although the music is fresh and full of im: 








has been most happy} 





re subsec 





that Siderman 





oser of 


astical poem. 


The next scene opens with asmall cottage in the deer 


the faithful sweetheart of ‘Peer Gynt,” 





“ Solveig,” 


dreaming of his past life. Especially touching isthe music 





phrase, “Alas, both winter and spring will have passed before h 
is full of tende 


” 








returns again,” &c. The whole song of “ Solvejg e r| 
expressions and tinted with true Scandinavian national col z 
The next episode is the song of the Memnonstaty in the desert 


when the morning sun begins to shine uponit. Thisisastr 


mysterious chorus of great beauty and or The fin 
is Whitsuntide 


years of wanderings and adventures, 





Norway, when ‘ 





music picture in 





returns as a < 


faithful, forgiving ‘“‘ Solvejg,”’ who lulls his remorseful sorrows and 
agonies by singing a lullaby, now and then interrupted by acl 
sung at distance by the village people going to church 


was splendidly performed and rece 





of Séiderman’s “ Peer Gynt” 
with great applause 


M 


‘‘Ménestrel,” all who are interestec 
tions and physiological or psychological phenomena. 
Music occupies a large portion of the work. In the 
first part, ‘‘Hypnosis,” a chapter is devoted to | 
‘* Auditive Fascination,” in which he treats of 
cinating and haunting sounds—the lethargic effect of | 
sounds—the combination of visual fascination with 
musical hypnosis,” and in the second part one on “‘Au- | 
ditive Suggestion,” in which he discusses ‘‘ auditive 
imitative music 





ENCORE FIN DE SIECLE. 

R. PAUL SOURIAU has published a work, ‘‘ Si 
gestion in Art,” which will interest, writes t 

} 


A 


5s 


he 


in artistic ques- | 


‘* fas- 


de- | 


| 
| 


formation and transformation- 


sorn 


| 


A 


and the Lake Shore and Michigan | 


| scriptive music,” and concludes with a paragraph on 
‘‘Expressive Music.” These remarks, according to 
Mr. Arthur Pongin, ‘‘ will plunge the reader into the 
most profound astonishment.” 





WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
mong the compositions to be performed during 
‘St. Matthew 
"on June 
Among 


the Exposition are Bach's Pas- 
sion” on June 16 and 30, Handel's ‘‘ Messiah’ 
14 and 28, and Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 
the soloists engaged for these performances are Ed- 
ward Lloyd and Myron W. Whitney. 

In addition the following works 
By Professor John K. Paine : 
Music to “ O«¢ 
“Tempest Musi 
** An Island Fantasy,” 


No 7, “ 


i 





pus Tyrant 


*§ 





r Or 
tr 


Spring.” 


w Orchestra 
Symphony 

Chadwick : 
Symphony No. 2 in B Flat 


George W 























Overture, ‘* Melpomene.”’ 
Cantata, ‘‘ Phoenix Expirans.” 
Arthur Foote: 
Overture, “F esca da R 
Serenade f« rel 
Quartet for piano and String 
George F. Bristow 
Oratorio, “* The Great bli 
Over, re = i Va , 
Arthur Bird 
Suite for Orcl a 
Harry R Shi 
St for Orchestra 
Ad. M. Foerster: 
Festival March fér Orchestra 
Com ms by E. A. McDowell, Templeton St and Fran 
Van de ken will also be performed 
Bureau of Music 
Theodore Thomas, Musical Director 
March 2, 1893. 
VERDI'S *' FALSTAFF.’ 
LL accounts from Italy confirm the telegraphic 
reports of the triumph of Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff” on 
February 9. In spite of the high prices the house 
was crowded, the boxes were filled with beauty 


and talent, and among the spectators were the Prin- 
Letitia, Minister Mat 


Giosue, Carducci and Panzacchi, 





the tini, Mascagni and 


cess 


Puccini, assembled 


Cc 


to welcome the veteran composer. The curtain rises 
to display ‘‘ Falstaff” at the Garter, and the first 
scene aroused the interest of the audience, which in- 


creased to the end. The female quartet was received 


with great applause and redemanded, and equal ap- 
plause was bestowed on the male quintet that suc- 
for the 


nison four female 


ceeded, and the phrase in u 
voices which closed the act. 


The singers had been repeatedly called out, and 


at the end loud cries from every part of the house 
brought out Verdi. The audience rose to its feet, 


and with waving of handkerchiefs and enthusiastic 


cheers testified their admiration. The second act 
contains two charming duets between “ Falstaff” and 
‘‘Dame Quickly” and ‘ Falstaff” and ‘‘ Ford,” and 


Maurel had to repeat his racconto, ‘‘ Quando ero pag- 
Again Verdi was called out. He 
three times with the singers, then with conduc 


Mascheroni, then with Maurel, wl 


appeared 


gio.” 


tor 


who left him alone at 


10 


the then a with Mascheroni and 


Maurel; then alone again, and then finally he appeared 


gain 


footlights ; 


leading Arrigo Boito bythe hand. The third act, 
with its fairy scenes, was beyond praise, and the 


whole work came to an end amid the most tumultuous 


expressions of approbation. The execution was all 
that could be desired. 

The work is distinctly original, not opera butfa, 
not opéra comique in the French sense, not like any 
other type of opera; a musical comedy, in which the 
music follows the words, expresses everything and 


becomes rhetorical when the text is so. It possesses 


great wealth of melody, bt 


the ideas 


} 
I 


it 
1L 


in suc 


1 1 astyle of musi 


cannot assume vast proportions or grand 





t 

developments. But there is variety olor, fresh- 

ness in concetti, distinction, nobili a profusion 

of instrumentation, and with all an air of 
| perennial youth. The ‘‘ Perseveranza” calls it ‘‘ An 

admirable blending of modern beauty and classi 

purity.” The older style is exhibited in the ensem- 
| bles and instrumental pieces, while in the dialogue 


Verdi was thrown himself into the current of modern 


there 


ideas. The ‘‘Secolo” adds that is in the score 
no trace of the system of Leitmotiven, for the me 
odic repetition of preceding phrases is rather in the 


manner of Gretry and others of the last century 


Equally laudatory are all the noticesin the journals 
Checchi, in the ‘‘ Fanfulla’’ of Rome, says: ‘ One 
may say that Verdi wished to inaugurate with 
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‘Falstaff’ a new direction in art, to introduce new 
methods and initiate a real lyric comedy.” 

The success of the two following performances 
surpassed even the triumphs of the first. During the 
first representation Verdi received telegrams of con- 
gratulation from King Humbert and ex-Minister 
He was, however, alarmed by reading in the 

Perseveranza” that he was to be made Marchese di 
Busseto, and at once telegraphed to Minister Martini 
The report was, so Martini 


Crispi 


to stop it by all means. 
replied, perfectly unfounded. 

It must be added that a legitimate part of the suc- 
is due to the libretto of Boito, 
We add the cast: 

..-Mr. Maurel 

.Mr. Pini-Corsi 

, ; ..Mr. Garbin 
Mr. Pelagalli-Rossetti 
Mr. Arimondi 

Mr. Paroli 

.....Mr. Pulcini 

Miss Emma Zilli 
...Miss Pasqua 
...Miss Adelina Stehle 
....Miss Guerrini 


cess of ‘ Falstaff” 


which was very effective. 





ROBERT FRANZ AND FREDRICH 
SCHNEIDER. 

OST of the obituary notices of the late Robert 
M Franz quote a letter of his, written in his early 
days, in which he expressed himself in bitter and 
depreciating terms respecting the education he had 
received at Dessau from Fredrich Schneider. In 
the summer of 1892, the celebration of the seventy- 
second year of the Chemnitz Singakademie led 
to a correspondence between Franz and Theodor 
Schneider, the son of the old teacher, and the latter 
thinks it is his duty to both artists to publish extracts 
from a letter received by him from Franz. It is 
written in pencil, owing to the serious weakness of 
his right arm, and is dated June 3, 1892. Robert 
Franz therein says: ‘‘I shall never forget how much 
I owe to your father in mastering the more difficult 
forms. Other influences may, afterward, 
have affected me, but the real basis of my artistic 
expression is the school at Dessau.” 





EMIL LIEBLING ON MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


MIL LIEBLING, the Chicago musician, is a versa- 
E tile man as pianist, as composer (in the smaller 
forms for his instrument he excels, witness his D 
minor gavotte) and as the wielder of a very flexible 
and clever style in writing. Some time ago he wrote 
for the Chicago ‘‘ Saturday Evening Herald” an ar- 
ticle on musical criticism, which we had thought of re- 
producing in part, but on re-reading it we find it too 
good to mutilate, and give it to our readers in full: 

A great deal has been said and written, says Mr. Lieb- 
ling, in regard to what constitutes the desirable, if not 
necessary, qualifications for musical criticism. Some have 
held that noone should presume to criticise, unless backed 
by solid technical knowledge, while others insisted as 
strenuously that the very fact of being a professional musi- 
cian totally unfitted one for being able to write a discrimi- 
nating and just musical review. 

It is perhaps fair to assume that while a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, a great deal might prove equally so. 
Musical criticism depends very much upon the individual 
and dislikes ; the receptive faculty of the writer neces- 
the very rendition which at 


sarily varies at different times ; 
one time delights, may again weary and disappoint. It is 
therefore most always advisable to take a criticism with a 
good deal of allowance. 

The majority of the critics on our daily press labor under 
the disadvantage of having to write their reviews immedi- 
ately after the performance, so as to appear in the next 
morning’s issue. Such a notice can at best only be regarded 
as a hurried account of hastily assimilated and half digested 
indistinct impressions. It would be totally different were 
they afforded the necessary time to properly and calmly 
consider the performance or work presented in all its bear- 
ings, and thus given the opportunity to furnish a dispas- 
sionate review of the matter. 

Of course the training of a newspaper man fits him to 
think and act quicker than the ordinary concert goer, but 
yet even with that enormous advantage he is seriously 
handicapped by want of time for serious reflection. 

A few well-known critical writers are afforded that very 
opportunity—as Mr. Ben Woolf, the musical editor of the 
Boston ‘Saturday Evening Gazette,” whose analytical 
weekly articles on Boston musical happenings form valua- 
ble contemporaneous history. 

The personality of the artist in question has a great deal 
to do with the treatment he is apt to receive. Take, for in- 
stance, a man of Paderewski’s social talents and infinite 





tact, combining all the delightful elements that go to make 
up the ‘‘ man of the world,” and he is likely to fare much bet- 
ter than De Pachmann, whose actions, if indulged in by a 
lesser light, would call forth the most unmistakable and 
vigorous protest from the public and critic alike. Other 


artists, again—like Joseffy, for instance, who, as far as | 


pianistic excellency is concerned, may be classed ‘‘ hors de 
concours ”"—manifest a personal indifference on the concert 
stage which exerts a chilling influence. D’Albert labors 
under the same temporary disadvantage, which, however, is 
quickly obliterated when both the last named masters begin 
to play and warm up to their work. 

While it is undeniable that certain principles will apply 
to the presentation and critical consideration of special 
works, yet considerable individuality of interpretation is 
indulged in, and must be allowed as perfectly legitimate ; 
thus, in a general way, the highly seasoned performances 
of ultra modern works of the romantic and emotional school 
are out of place in the so-called classical works ; the tempo 
rubato, violent contrasts, varieties of touch which are indis- 
pensable to proper rendering, and constitute the chief charm 
of the interpretation of a Chopin nocturne or the Schumann 
papillons, would, if applied to a Bach fugue or Beethoven 
sonata, render either an unmusical and illogical absurdity. 

Much more is nowadays demanded from the executive 
musical artist than, for instance, from the actor. There are 
only a few histrionic exceptions, like Richard Mansfield, 
whose versatility enables him to play ‘‘ Prince Karl,” “A 
Parsian Romance,” ‘‘ Beau Brummel” and ‘ Richard the 
Third with equal excellence. Most actors identify them- 
selves with a definite line of work after realizing what par- 
ticular parts are especially suited to them, and play those 
characters year in and year out. Thus Jefferson in ‘‘ Rip 
Van Winkle,” O’Neill in ‘‘ Monte Christo,” Salvini in 
** Othello.” 

Different with the Lilli 
blamed if after singing in Wagner’s “ Trilogy’ 
not equal Patti in ‘‘ La Traviata,” and the latter is held up 
to scorn by the Wagner school because her ‘‘ Elsa” is not 
equal to Lehmann’s. And so it goes. Musicians are not 
only criticised for what they actually can do, but for what 
they cannot do and do not claim to accomplish. 

A modern pianist is supposed to present within the narrow 


musician: A Lehmann is 


she does 


compass of one recital program all schools of music, from 
Bach to Tschaikowsky, play all equally well, and be thor- 
oughly ‘‘en rapport” with the widely divergent psychic 
characteristics and peculiarities of each. Not only that, 
but he must demonstrate them to the general public in such 
a way that the mathematician, who simply watches for 
ach entrance of the theme, will be as delighted as the 
emotional listener, who holds her breath during the entire 
Berceuse and dies a hundred deaths while enjoying Chopin's 
funeral march. 

Besides, who is to decide absolutely as to the correct in- 
terpretation of a work? Music is too delightfully indefinite 
to admit of tightly drawn lines and rules. The vigorous 
and passionate reading which D’Albert gives to Chopin’s 
E minor concerto is as legitimate as the caressing and be- 
witching manner of a Joseffy. 

It has been the misfortune of those whose genius created 
a new mode of musical thought to be understood, under- 
rated and unappreciated by even those contemporaries 
from whom a more just estimate might have been expected. 
Thus Weber speaks of one of Beethoven’s Symphonies as 
the work of a madman, Rellstab totally misconceives the 
meaning of Chopin’s and Schumann’s works, Wagner, that 
sublimest of egotists, has very little use for any music out- 
side of his own, and Chopin was totally out of touch or 
sympathy with contemporaneous productions ; very few of 
the masters possessed the generosity and catholicity of 
taste evinced by those two comprehensive geniuses, Liszt 
and Mendelssohn, who were ever ready to recognize merit 
in others. Heinrich Heine, who during a long exile in 
France corresponded for a number of influential German 
papers, affects a rhapsodical manner in his reviews of 
Parisian musical happenings which deprives them of real 
value. Other critics, like Richard Pohl for instance, are 
too near their sun to admit of other stars on their firma- 
ment. His writings on Liszt and Wagner are simply 
adulatory incense offered at their shrine. 

Some writers of marked ability like Heinrich Dorn and 
Eduard Hanslick are too closely identified with what may 
be termed the reactionary period to appreciate the new and 
progressive. 

Hector Berlioz, brilliant and entertaining, praised his 
friends and roasted his enemies. Cases like those of Hein- 
rich Ehrlich, of Berlin, who deliberately tried to forestall 
Rosenthal’s success in Leipsic by intriguing against him, 
and suffered a disgraceful exposure, are fortunately the 
rare exception. 

The local critic finds it difficult to get away from his sur- 
roundings ; his personal sympathies are supposed to cut no 
figure in his writings ; this beatific attitude is reached by 
only afew. Often he is abused because he discriminates 
and does not fall in line to worship the popular idol. 

It is undeniable that most notices of local performances 
are too laudatory, and hardly ever based on a strict basis of 
artistic excellence. 

Very often the public is treated to oracular utterances, 





which may mean a good deal, but are in reality a cloak for 
ignorance. 

But on the whole, the artist is treated fairly and has little 
cause for complaint. If once in a while he hears a little 
more truth than he relishes he must find consolation in the 
fact that someone else will catch it the next time. 

What the public really wants to read is not a technical 


| criticism, abounding in professional terms, but a thoughtful 
| well-written record of the impression which a performance 


has left on the mind of a person of culture, refinement 
and experience. * * * A common error of critics is the 
desire to instruct. A newspaper notice is not intended asa 
résumé from some encyclopedia or musical history. Make 
it short and bright, gentlemen, and you will be sure of hav- 
ing your articles read. 





WAGNER'S LAST LETTER. 
N February 13, 1883, Angelo Neumann began, at 
Aix la Chapelle, the great ‘‘ Nibelungen” tour 
through Germany, Holland and Belgium. On the 
night of the ‘‘ Rheingold” performance news came of 
the master’s death. Neumann returned to his hotel 
and there awaiting him lay a letter from Wagner. 

DEAR FRIEND AND PATRON—Have you received my letter ad- 
dressed to Amsterdam? I answered all your questions in it. 

Since then I have nothing left to do but to follow your unceasing 
activity and, as far as possible, picture to myself where at last you 
will rest. 

Are you going in March to Pragu 
sointhe papers. What then? Are you really 
That would be an unfortunate idea. Of all the 
is unquestionably the most backward. Yet I would not recommend 
Here there is nothing but “ Revenge for Oberdank.”’ 
only not Latins and Romans; Bel- 
Flemish, &c.; in Paris you 


Pressburg and Pesth? I read 
thinking of Venice? 
Italian cities Venice 


any other. 
Germans and Slavs—all right 
gium is pretty mixed—a mongrel people 
will, or would, have a fine experience; Russia, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen-—at last Hungary, too—all good. I should have liked to have 
a talk with you, but of course your head will be in such a whirl that 
you cannot any longer remember anything of your travels. 
We had very full reports of Brussels through Mme. Tardien. 
Seidl very much. If you only had atenor! Vogl would 
were, picked out by fortune for you, but I can 
rich and Therese—I have suffered that way, too. 
Here, too, we have evidence of the excellent behavior of Konigs 


I like 


be, as 


fancy it all!—Hein 


berg. There you did good work. 
If you can send me some more money in the sec 
I should like to strengthen my 


ond half of March 
it would please me much ; private 
reserves. 

I send you all the blessing of Heaven and my most cordial greet- 
ings, which I beg you will impart as they deserve. 

Your sincere, RICHARD WAGNER 
VENICE, Palazzo Vendramin, February 11, 1883. 
Two days later the hand that wrote these lines was 


dead. 





The Fifth Philharmonic Concert. 
R. SEIDL gave us the following interesting 
program for the public rehearsal last Friday after- 
noon and the concert last Saturday evening of the fifth 
Philharmonic concert of the season : 
Overture, scherzo and finale, op. 52 waa .+... Schumann 
Conoerto for violin, D major, op. 87 (first time ....E. Lassen 
Camilla Urso 
Symphony No. 2, G minor, op. 30...... ‘ . Templeton Strong 
Ziemlich langsam. Bewegt. 
Langsam. : 
Sehr lebhaft. 
Rasch. 

Mr. Strong’s symphony was given by Mr. Seidl in Brook- 
lyn last April, and was reviewed at length in these columns. 
His first symphonic work was produced by Mr. Van der 
Stucken (Chickering Hall, November, 1887). This work is 
dedicated to Mr. E. A. MacDowell. Mr. Mees in his notes 
in the program informs us that Mr. Strong was born in 
this city, 1855; that his father, George T. Strong, was 
president of the Philharmonic Society four years, his term 
of office beginning with the season 1870-1. Mr. Strong, 
who was a visitor in this office, is now residing in Switzer- 


(Quasi Presto.) 


land. 

Here is the full title (to quote from Mr. Mees) of this 
symphony: ‘‘Sintram (after De la Motte Foque): The 
Struggle of a Man Against the Powers of Evil.” 


Morro: 
My weal I seek not in torpidity ; 
Humanity’s best part in awe doth lie ; 
Howe'’er the world the sentiment disown, 
Once seized, we deeply feel the vast, the unknown. 
—Goethe’s “ Faust,” Part IL, Act I 
Ziemlich langsam: Rasch. 
Langsam. 
The two terrible companions. 
The victorious struggle. 


Movement I. 

Movement II. 

Movement III. 

Movement IV. 

Here we have the curious case of a prose poet, La 
Motte Fouqué, translating into terms of prose Albrecht 
Diurer's well-known wood cut, ‘‘The Knight, Death and 
the Devil” (an uncanny plate, extremely rare in a pure, un- 
vamped condition), and a musician in turn translating in 
tone his impression of the curious symbolism of the trilogic 
group. Whatever may be reasonably said against program 
music, symphonic poems, tone pastels, no one can gainsay 
that a composer may not be affected by certain conditions, 
situations, ideas of life and art. What Mr. Strong felt 
after assimilating the pictured legend of Diirer and the 
stery of La Motte Fouqué we may not feel, though he can 
give us in tone some hints of his mental moods. There is 
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this much to say about the work ; it is beautitul music, in- 
dependent of the allegro set forth by its composer, and 
from the pure musical view points we are after all com- 
pelled to judge of it. The modern orchestra, with its 
wealth of resources, Mr. Strong completely dominates. 
Splendid mastery of form, variety in harmonic figuration, 
subtlety in rhythmic life and a noble cantilena are his 
attributes. Then, too, one feels that his workmanship is 
normal. He does not resort to the falsetto devices of men 
like Nicodé, Strauss and Gilson. 

He writes naturally for his instruments, and there is an 
absence of that striving after the unattainable, as exemplied 
in Richard Strauss, who would force into unnatural com- 
panionship, unnatural registers, the instruments of his or- 
chestra often producing effects akin to the literary efforts 
of the modern verse writers of the school of Decadents. A 
morbidity of feeling anda bastard language result. Mr. 
Strong is healthy, he is fluent in expression, and while one 
feels that he is never introspective like Brahms, yet there 
is spiritual force, spiritual conviction in his music. Thisis 
neither the place nor yet the time to consider the deviations 
made by this composer from the old symphonic form. In 
the bright lexicon of Mr. Strong’s youth there is no such 
word as concision, and this being said, it is the most severe 
criticism that can be made about “ Sintram.” But what 
noble music it is! Dealing with such mighty problems as 
life, death and the devil, the power of lightness and dark- 
ness, it presupposes a mightier canvas than is required for 
the painting of portraits. It is theme that is cosmic. 
Ahriman and Ormuzd, good and evil, we have it all here in 
most profuse poetic imagery and musical symbolism. Mr. 
Strong (a happy surname) has preferred to indicate the ten- 
dencies of his musical tale after rather the manner of Liszt 
and Raff than of Brahms. 

His ‘‘Sintram” is four huge companion pictures, sym- 
phonic in build rather than in quality. They are framed 
by the chorale which introduces the first movement, and 
there is a sense of organic unity throughout. The general 
coloring is sombre, but not murky ; action, not contempla- 


a 


tion, seems the distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Strong. 
His music moves; situations change ; the symphony is a 
shifting drama, and when the third movement is reached 
the intensity of the composer impresses itself on his auditors 
and they are ready to believe his ‘‘dour” tale. The 
character movement cannot be told in 
The devil and all his Satanic hosts are in it, and 


macabre of this 
words. 
several times the composer trespasses on the borders of the 
theatric. Another Mephisto is suggested, for the accents of 
the singer of the *‘ Golden Fleece” are indubitably heard. 
3ut not Gounod, not Berlioz, not Saint-Saéns, not Raff, not 
Liszt, not Wagner, does Mr. Strong pattern after. In the 
chambers of his imagination echoes may reverberate, but 
‘‘Sintram "is his creation, and America may be proud of 
this young man, who shows us that we can be individual and 
powerful in our music making. 

The slow movement, with its broad, lively melody, with 
The 
sweep, 
The opening 
movement, with its strong counter theme, is in 3-4-rhythm ; 
the chorale with its contrapuntal pizzicato on the strings 
being followed by asecond subject of moving quality and skill- 


its dramatic climax, is Wagnerian in scope and color. 
movement is tremendous in its irresistible 
furious climaxes and triumphant conclusion. 


last 


fulinvention. Thewhole movement is massive and powerful 


and the strongest. ‘‘ Sintram” was conducted by Mr. Siedl 
as only he knows how to read a work which is most taxing 
and exacting. 
The same cannot be said of the Schumann number—Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘unfinished symphony.” The new 
certo, did not prove a disapointment to the 
admirers of this talented composer. Slender in construc- 


The orchestra covered itself with glory. 
violin con- 
by Lassen, 
tion, the work as a whole has a Gallic delicacy ; its themes 
are plaintive in the first two movements, and there is much 
to admire in the orchestral coloring and the brilliant man- 
ner in which the solo instrument is treated. The second 
movement contains some interesting if not altogether edi- 
fying experiments in harmony and instrumentation, while 
the last movement is saved from the flavor of volatility by 
the treatment. That it was 
played beautifully by Mrs. Urso goes without saying. She 
was received as an old friend, and after the performance 
the house testified to their delight at once more seeing her 
on the concert platform after her serious mishap last fall. 
Of the polished technic displayed, of her chaste intimate 


the musicianly manner of 


feeling, of that delicate tact of omission in the matter of sen- 
timent (alas, a tact so seldom found in the playing of most 
violinists, who delight in denuding art until the divine god- 
dess herself stands trembling and naked before us), in a 
word, the esprit in the playing of this great artist no need 
to dilate upon. Tonal chastity, finesse and sound musical 
judgment are hers; her technical resources, economy of 
bowing, absence of effort and classical repose, all proclaim 
Urso as the Doyenne of American violinists. 

The next and last concert occurs March 25. Henri Mar- 
teau will play Bruch’s G minor violin concerto and Martha 
Burckard will sing. 


Berlin Tonkuenstlers.—The first popular concert 
of the season, of the Berlin Tonkiienstler Verein, took 
place, February 23, at the Hotel de Rome. 








Miss Nola's Debut.—Miss Lucia Nola, a pupil of Mrs. 
Emma Roderick, made her début last Thursday evening 
at the hall of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, in West Fortieth 
street. Miss Nola has many of the qualifications that make 
a successful singer ; her voice is a light soprano of pleasing 
quality, but which is at times marred bya slight nasal 


tone. She phrases well and shows considerable self posses- 
sion. Miss Evaline A. Watson, contralto; Alberto Pardo, 


tenor; Perry Averill, baritone ; Jaques Friedberger, pian- 
ist, and Will C. Macfarlane, organist. 

Opera Pupils Sing.—The opera pupils of Mr. J. 
Woloff sang in an operatic concert at Chickering Hall on 
Wednesday evening of last week, before a large audience. 
The program was a rather ambitious one, and the pupils 
acquitted themselves very creditably. Selections 
‘‘Robert the Devil.” ‘‘Czar and Zimmermann,” Lortzig, 


‘*Euryanthe” and the 


‘‘La Juive,” ‘“‘ The Huguenots,’ 
principal numbers of ‘‘ Il Trovatore” were given with good 
baum, Misses Dieffenbach, Hauser, Morgenthau, Youn- 
kers, Lea, Louise J. 
and Pollak. 

Baldwin’s Second Recital.—Mr. Minor C. Baldwin gave 
Thursday afternoon; Mrs. Ogden Crane and Mr. Hans 
Kronold, ’cello. The program was, as usual, well interpreted, 
the following being the selections given : 


’ 


Fantasie, Theme from “‘ Kreutzer Sonata”’........ .Beethoven 


GROA. cn uns cncnctedpencevesgacdseturudnencedinvecesesesedses Handel 
’Cello solo 
SURI 5 oc o.csccucdbckcanddvccotanuasvecedeanekssgedaac .Chopin 


Tarantelle... 


Organ solo— 





. Handel 
Mrs. Ogden Crane 

“Caprice Hongroise”’... Dunkler 

Hans Kr« 

“The Storm in the Mountains”’ 

Marche, “Waptiae "oo. iccocseccvccscccccccesee 
The Friedheim Recitals.—Mr. Arthur Friedheim’s sec- 

ond piano recital occurred Tuesday of last week at Madison 


’Cello solo, 


mold 
... Baldwin 


Square Concert Hall. This was the program : 


SORGAG 1 BD MNO occ cccvdvndedconccedccceceescaceed 





“The Fountains of Villa d’Este 
Episode after Lenau’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ “ Dance in 

lage Inn.” 
Petrarca sonnet in A flat.. 
Spanish Rhapsodie.. 


the Vil- 


Franz Liszt 


| 
niello”’ 


Arthur Friedheim was at his best in this program and 
has never played with more power and brilliancy. Particu- 
larly well done were the sonata with its dramatic intensity, 
the drastic ‘‘ Mephisto” walzer and the ballade. For one en- 
core he played Liszt’s ‘‘ Erl King ” transcription with won- 
derful sonority and musical feeling. 
was given Saturday afternoon with this excellent program : 


The second recital 


Seas Robert Schumann 


Sonata, op. 11, in F sharp minor.............. 
Piano soli 

Etude in A flat........... P 

Waltz in C sharp minor... 

Etude in E 
.Fred, Chopin 
Etude in G flat major.. 

Mazurka in B minor.... 
Sonata in B flat minor. 


Piano soli, ‘“* Années de Pélérinage "’ .. Franz Liszt 


** Chimes of Geneva.’ 
“Longing for Home.” 
“ Pastorale.”’ 

“By the Lake of Wallenstadt.”’ 
iG a chan eos ho dun dat nnveavawedebes .Franz Liszt 
Noble piano playing Mr. Friedheim gave us in the beauti- 
ful Schumann sonata, which has not been heard here in 
public (if we mistake not) since the intellectual but glacial 
interpretation of Mr. Max Vogrich. Mr. Friedheim in the 
introduction was another man. His tone was rich, and he 
permitted himself to feel the lovely melody which ushers 
us into the land of fantastic splendors and delicate dreams 
in this sonata. We say ‘‘permitted” advisedly, for it 
seems that this virtuoso, in his efforts to sink his person- 
ality, does an injustice both to music and to himself. He 
is certainly the most objective pianist before the American | 





public to-day, if there is such a thing as objectivity in piano | 





his second Lenten organ recital, at Chickering Hall ‘ast | 
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| sonatas, we all know. 


| of thF sharp minor sonata of Schumann 


"pall 


from | 


effect by Mrs. Edward J. Ill, Mrs. Fred L. Ill, Mrs. G. Birn- | 


Ill and Gunther, and Messrs. Goldau | 


| at the Academy of Music in 


..Pauer | 
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playing. Busoni, Carl Baermann, Vogrich, even von Bii- 
low, are not more so. Franz Rummel has often relapses 
into passionate subjectivity, but Mr. Friedheim seldom, if 
ever: more is the pity, for while continued exploitation « 
personal idiosyncracies, as in Pachmann’s case, ate inad- 
missible, yet grace, amiability, mellowness are not 


to 


lightly passed by. At present the personal equation in 
piano playing counts heavily. 


Mr. Friedheim should remember this and unbend occa 
sionally. Even Homer nodded we are told. What he can 
do, as exemplified in the Liszt-Schumann and Chopin 


He can be a very terrible fellow in 


deed. ‘Take the E flat minor scherzo from the Chopin op 
35, the Liszt sonata aforesaid (how thrillingly played was 
the B major presto at the end by Friedheim), and the whole 
They were re- 
markably played. But with the smaller Chopin numbers 


he was less happy, and that, too, despite the deftness and 


finesse displayed. Tenderness of tinting was absent 
and one missed the Polish rubato. Mr. Friedheim is 
a serious virtuoso penetrated by the loftiest ideals. His 


severity is noble, his aims true, and let us be thankful that 
we have in this city such an earnest, sincere, manly artist 


Vienna Letter. 
VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICA! 
< Schwarzspanierst 
February 
HE third “ Gesellschafts Concert,” under the 


direction of Mr. Wilhelm Gericke, presented a most in- 


COURIER, } 
rasse 15, 


13, 1893. ) 


teresting and diversified program : 





“Sinfonia,” from the cantata “Ich geh und suche mit Verlangen, 
for organ and orchestra....... and ‘ J. S. Bach 
Forty-sixth psalm, for eight part chorus and eight solo voices, 

4 capella (first performance).... Kdssle 
Violin concert in Formeiner Gesangscene... Spoh 
Miss Rosa Hochmann 
Schicksalslied, for chorus and orchestra Brahms 

Balletmusik... 
a — — ' From the opera “ Feramors k iste 
* Lichtertanz : f | 


““Erster Tanz,” from the opera “ Damon” 


The soloists at this concert were: Josef Labor, the blind 


organist, and Miss Rosa Hochmann, the talented pupil of 
Professor Griin. Bach’s ‘ Sinfonia,” which was originally 


the last movement of a piano concerto, afterward adapted 
for the organ and orchestra, was finely played. Hans 
Kdssler, the composer of the forty-sixth psalm, is a Bavarian 
by birth, and occupies the position of professor of theory 
suda-Pesth. This composi- 
tion was awarded the first prize by the Wiener Tonkiinst 
lerverein two years ago, and was publicly performed for 


The singing of the chorus and 


the first time last Sunday. 
solo voices was very fine throughout and the composer was 
repeatedly called after the performance. 

Brahms’ beautiful ‘‘ Schicksalslied,” undoubtedly his best 


Miss 


Hochmann 1s a very talented violinist, possessing a small 


choral work, has been heard here on many occasions. 


but very sweet tone and a very fine technic. Too much 


praise cannot be bestowed upon Mr. Gericke for his mas- 


terly training of the chorus, and his careful attention to 
the smallest details, necessary to the perfect production of 
such difficult works as are sung at these concerts. The 
next concert of this society takes place Sunday, March 5, 
when Schumann’s ‘‘ Paradise and Peri” will be heard with 
the following soloists 
Mrs. Friedrich-Materna 
Miss Bertha Widermanr 
3aroness Eleonore Bact 
Mr. Gustav Walter 
Mr. Felix Kraus. 
Miss Marie Baumayer, one of the best and most gifted 
Miss Marie Baumayet f t l t gifted 
pupils of Professor Epstein, gave her annual concert on 


Monday, February 6, when she was assisted by Miss Fanny 
Tschampa, Miss Bertha von Asztalos, Mrs. Rosa Bromei 
Girzik, Mr. Gustav Jenner and the Hellmesberger Q 
The program was : 

Pantasy, Of TZ .ccccccccccse 
Trios for three female voi 


Fantasy (unpublished)... ee ‘ Ph. Em. Ba 


| Sonata....... : ona ‘ Scarlatt 


Capriccio, of 


! . . 
Capricci 
| Quintet A major, op. 81, for piano, v sa 


Allegro ma non tanto, Dun 


Intermezzo, op. 117, No 
116, No. 7 


| Intermezzo, op. 116, No. 4..... 


8 eae 


», OP: 


\ 


Scherzo (furiant) allegro 


a novelty at concerts 


a hithert 


The trios for female voices, quite 


here, are beautiful compositions by nknown 


local composer, of whom Hanslick speaks in 


heard 





terms of praise. Miss Baumayer was 





(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 
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usy and Scarlatti’s sonata, the 
Brahms’ 


the mann fants latter a 


Schu 


ying but ve thankful new 


ions have been eagerly seized upon by a host 


composition. 


t tr 
os 


ees them on nearly every program. 


\intet, a composition of great merit, was | 
1 and listened to with rapt attention by a | 


1 Hanslick remaining to the end, which 


tom to leave very early, 


his cus 


best Pp ipils, 


Mr. 


finishi g 


iton Door’s 
lessons with 
, Feb- 


{ 


stand, took a few 


e his annual recital Tuesday evening 


» following program was successfully car- 


1ubert-Liszt 
Paul Pabst 


Schumann 
.Pollak 


Strauss-Taussig 


performer with a most 


feeling, 


brilliant 


ng with true artistic besides 


some I was glad to see 


as Mr 
1ccess in a legitimate manner among a host 


Importance, 

the hall \ Pollak is a most deserving artist, 

who has won s 
of rival pian 

Rosé Quartet has been winning golden opinions and 

o crowded houses on their extended concert tour 

North Germany, appearing to very critical audiences 

Their next 

Tuesday, 14, 

Amalie Joachim, with the remnants of 


lin and many other large cities. concert 


re takes place February to which I shall 


turn in mv next, 
recitals, 
German “ Lied.” 


autiful voice, 


ig the origin and progress of the 


a once be has been giving three song 


reputation and the fact of her having 
but half 


The 


able accompaniments 


al exhibition, the houses were 


uudiences anything but enthusiastic. 
were the admir 
it, the well-known author and com- 
Mr. Schmidt 


he position of assistant editor 


best partot t he concerts 
played by Hans Schm 
resident 


pose r ot some is a 


beautiful songs. 
t 


- occupies 
ota 
Marianne Br: 


in the 


local pape 


andt gave a pupils’ concert on Saturday, 


36sendorfer Saal, to which only a 


umber of guests were invited. It proved to bea 


most enjoyable affair, and the performances of Miss Brandt's 


Miss Marie 


pupil of Door, gave a soirée on Thursday, 


ithusias tically al pplauded, von 
,alsoa 


, when the program presented was 


Miss ‘I 


Mr 


utter 


a stu most unsatisfactory. 


Kiihns played with a great deal of assurance but an 


talent, and certainly has no qualification what 


in public. Miss Timoni plays with taste and 


as some very unpleasant and affected man- 


h detracted to some extent from an otherwise 


worthy and well balanced performance. 


nusual incident happened at the performance of 


n” in the Imperial Opera House last week. The 
Imann, had not been feeling very well of late, 
disappoint the management he undertook to 


the and some 
In 
and could only with difficulty take 
act, 


he opera, as 


be present. 


Emperor royal 
first act Winkelmann 
the 


he 


the 
ne very hoarse, 
in the second and 


There 


high notes. Things got worse 
the 


between 


way through. was an un- 


the 


a voce all 


long wait second and third acts, and 
g of the ‘‘ Grail” story in the third matters 
] 


nally Winkel 


gestures indicated to conduc 


r the singit 


e footlights 


that 


mann st« pped tot 


tor Hans R 


bad that f 
d with ichter 


ld not sing any longer. 


rhere w but Richter took the 
bull by the horns and m: ide Josef Sulnar. the first cellist, 
Wink« the the tenor 
through his part Winkelmann’s grand voice 


as a very awkward pause 


play Imann’s part on ‘cello, going 


in pantomime. 
and tear of too much strain and singing 
full voice It is 
even for such a voice as his, to stand this kind 
but as Winkelmann is such 


is feeling the wear 
with where there is no necessity to do so. 
impossible, 
of treatment much longer ; 
universal favorite in Vienna, his admirers 
look the peculiarities of his method, for 
Another member of the Opera, 


made things 


are apt to over- 


after all in some 
respects, he is a great artist. 
a very much overrated baritone Karl Sommer, 
lively last Sunday morning, in the office of the Imperial 


Theodor Pol- | 











Opera, by attacking the general manager, Dr. Wlassack, 
with a chair and trying to knock him out in a few rounds. 
However, Sommer got the worst of it, 
‘‘ indisposed ” and in bed. 
a grudge for some reason or other against the manager and 
tried to settle matters in the aforesaid fashion. 


so the scandal leaked out. 


Stavenhagen gives two recitals, February 18 and 24, when } 


I trust this talented pianist will, in justice to himself, play 


better than he did last season, his performances having | 


been very inferior to what was expected of such a fine 
player. 

Richard Wagner’s early work, the opera ‘ Feen,” 
produced under Angelo Neumann in Prague this week, 


was 


and created a great deal of enthusiasm. 
never befor 
years ago. 
The third and last concert given by the Bohemian Quar- 
tet, of Prague, came off Friday, February 10, and following 
was the program : 
Schumann 
Dvorak 
. Beethoven 


Quartet, F major 

Piano quartet, E flat major 

Quartet, op. 18, D major 
The club’s playing was up to the usual high | stelle , and 

showed that they are equally as much at home with the old 

masters as with their native composers, Smetana, Dvorak 

and F Rupo.r KIne. 


ibicl 


Oscar Hammerstein’s Plans. 
(scar HAMMERSTEIN chatted yesterday with a 


‘Sun” man about his experience and plans regarding the 
Manhattan Ope 


rather eventful 


ra House. ‘‘ As to my experience, that has been 
‘The unfortunate 
Mrs. Bernard- 
The Crust of 


anything in 


, although brief,” he said. 
Manhattan was its opening with 


for ling 


thing about the 
She promised to produce 
’ but came utterly unprepared to produce 
‘ As ina Looking Glass,’ 
she put on and the result 

business, $50 a night. ‘Isle of Champagne,’ 
with its seven weeks prosperous run, playing toa weekly average 
of $9,000 for the first four weeks, and $6,000 for the three weeks 

ifter th 
The 


Beere. her oper 
Society, 
proper form, and finally settled on 
ee ed was 


with an inz adeqt uate 


Then followed the 


-} holidz ays 

opera season was a total and absolute failure. 
not good enough for New York, and I 
rith the press. I paid $12,000 for re- 
ith princi and closed the season. I 
opera better. I had the best English 
but it was not good enough, although 
for me, my tenor, 


» English 

it it was 
Anyhow, 
contracts w pals 
the 
rial available, 
paid him $1,500 not to sing 
has signed a three months’ engagement with Sir 


leases from 


could not make any 


opera mate 
since | any more 
Durward L 
Augustus Harris to sing i 
gaged as Patti’s principal tenor, 
But that’s all over with. 1 
for eight weeks with the French Opera Company of New Orleans. 
That was funny. 
to the 


was a wealth 


n Covent Garden, and has also been en- 
to appear with her in this coun- 
try in October hen I had a contract 


As soon as the people discovered that they 


were coming Manhattan Opera House, whose manager 
they all wanted a season guaran- 
give it, and I would not; 
rich relatives and foreign 
and forgot to come here. 
‘inky-darketty. 
places the house in a disagreeable position. I 
until May, when I open my sum- 


a pocketful of letters and dis- 


y man, 
He couldnot 


discovering 


they heard 
tee from the 


so the pet 


1r Manager. 


yple all be 
o were longing for them, 


house is what Heller used tocall 


egan 
managers wh 
the 
naturally 
fill every 
I have 


for dates for 


So now ’ 
That 
can, if I wish night 


mer season here, you see, 


attractions, 
I prefer to keep the 


various 
of the 


patches aski 
one I have thought worthy house 
rather 


; 1 
nouse cCiose d 


tion 
The declined that engagement, 
regret at friend Duff iad 
relieved when I read this morning’s notices of last nig 


Basoche,’ but I my natural 


having to disappoint my 
rht’s pro- 


duction of th 
Now 
ested in than my past experiences. 
to close the contracts for one of the biggest spectacular attrac- 


That spectacle will be one of 


at opera. 
which your readers will be more 


I shall soon sail for Europe 


as tomy plans 


tions ever brought to America. 


the features of my summer season, which will open early in May. | 
So far | 


theatre for the summer season. 
The thea- 


I am now preparing the 
only one of the foyers has been opened to the public. 
tre has four of them, all of 
roof garden, 100x160 feet, for the summer season. 
at work finishing two passenger elevators, each to carry forty 
passengers a trip, to run to the roof garden, and by throwing the 
10use open from top to bottom, including the thirty doors open- 
ing out to the street and the two wide courts on either side of the 
building, I expect to have a place of amusement that will be 
cool by natural ventilation in the hottest nights. On the 
a performance as it is possible to give. 
that depends a great deal on what the 


which 


Men are now 


} 


shall have as good 
‘As to next winter, 
Metropolitan Opera House does. 
of the Metropolitan. There 
English opera in this city, but it can only be brought out under 
the impetus of opposition. I have not entirely abandoned oper- 
atic plans. I am prepared to go into opera with this house, but 
just in what way, or if at all, depends on the program of the Met- 
ropolitan. But there is time enough forthat. Iam busy now over 
my summer plans, and they keep me busy enough.”—* Sun.” 


I by the burning is a clientele for 








Benefit Concert.—A concert under the patronage 
of the Empress Frederick, for the benefit of the ‘ Berlin 
Home for English and American Teachers,” was announced 
to take place March 8 at the Singakademie. Mrs. Rosa 
Sucher, Misses Eussert and Hiittig, and Messrs. H. Griin- 
feld and Fr. Struss will assist. 


and has since been | 
It seems that the baritone had 

This affair | 
has been hushed up here, but one paper got hold of it, and | 


This opera has 


e been performed anywhere but in Munich some |} 





broken record of the organ loft contingent is: 


which 


| W. 


| from ‘“ Faust,” 





| all things musical from 


organ, 


but I have not | 


than to book any sl! hady or doubtful attrac- | 
Mr. Duff applied for the house some weeks ago to produce | 


somewhat | 


inter- | 
| 


will be open, together with the | 


roof I} 
one of the active members of the Manuscript Society, which 


No one was more injured than | 


| the lurch,” 


| musical parents. 
| mont, where he hopes to enter into the rest of ‘‘composition” 


* # mastering the lawless science of our law—that codeless 


myriad of precedent—that wilderness of single instances. 


" a I come by my music honestly. My 

father and mother met in the organ loft—she the 
contralto, he basso of the choir. Many of my musical 
teeth were cut at birth.” 


A psychological fact—important enough, I believe, to 


| be discussed by theosophy—is that musicians, more than 


members of any other art, are indebted directly to parental 
heredity for their gifts. Poets, sculptors, writers, painters 
look around in vacancy or call upon generations long past 
for the source of their unique powers ; musicians, it is said, 
can almost invariably find theirs in father, mother, or both. 
In line with this thought is the fact that all but three of the 
choirmasters, singers and musicians discussed in ‘‘ Organ 
can so find their musical heritage. It 
a love for accordion or 
but the almost un- 
‘*IT come by 
so and 


Loft Whisperings ” 
may have been but a whistle, 
bass drum, the gift of voice or finger ; 
my music honestly ; father or mother did, or were, 


so.” As 1am treating this subject in another place I should 


-| be pleased to hear from musicians in regard to it pro or 


con. 

To the lips of the well known and valuable musician, Mr. 
Edward Mulligan, belongs the opening sentence of this 
letter, making encore un. A physiognomist would not 
judge music to be the passion of the man’s soul, yet so it 
is. His whole soul is filled with it; his life, despite all 
leadings in opposite directions, is filled with it. A practical 
and useful musician, he is musically sensitive to 
gree, thoroughly in love with composition, interpretation, 
musical instruments and sweet sounds. And there is no 
A man who, after a hard day’s work, 
giving in concert 


a de- 


affectation in this. 
teaching, practicing, playing in church, 
or recital, will, on a cold, rainy night, leave his comfortable 
home to go to Brooklyn alone to hear the Garden scene 
which he knows by heart, merely for the 
sensuous love of the delicious chords to be heard in it, needs 
not to have his musical sincerity questioned. 

At eleven the little Edward was reading 
sight as readily as print in his reader, and loving it much 
Technic was easy, insight clear, love strong for 
the very first, and none of the 
novelty has as yet worn off. Catholic in his taste, piano, 
orchestra, society all have their charm ; 
Paderewski and Best are alike his sorcerers. Dining re- 
cently with Mr. Nikisch and his wife, when conversation 
turned upon this point, he was surprised and pleased to 
find that the great symphony director had a similar versa- 
tility of appreciation, and was not ashamed to own it. 

‘* A player may be bigoted, a musician must be catholic,” 


3eethoven at 


better. 


vocal 


he said. 


An ardent student, he equalizes study between piano and 
organ, and despite his busy life practices faithfully daily. 


| He has a great horror of the limitation to the church work 


groove ; thinks that no man has the right to do this, that a 
musician dare not. He believes in thorough rehearsal and 
private study to make choir work effective, but has much 
difficult music sung at sight for experiment and practice. 
He loves composition, but mourns lack of time to do as 


| much of this as he would like, and is inclined to envy men 
| like Mendelssohn, who could callon their fathers for bank 
| notes when caught in a maze of musical ones. 


Schuberth 
A clever accompanist, no one can 
Eugene Oudin 
He is 


has some of his work. 
” a melody more skillfully than he. 
musicians. 


vamp 
was one of his best friends and favorite 


means being on hand at every meeting whether anyone 
else is or not. ‘‘ We must not leave Mr. Gerrit Smith in 
he says earnestly. 

A family man, his wife was Miss Josephine St. Clair, and 
is contralto at the Madison Avenue Baptist organ loft, made 
famous by the delightful tones of Miss McCullum, which 


the congregation say those of Mrs. Mulligan much resem- 


ble. A little Edward, Jr., but seven weeks in this much 
organized world, and a charming little miss of five are the 
source of many smiles and much pride on the part of these 
He is building a country home at Larch- 


during his two months’ vacation. 
Director of two choirs, St. Mark’s Episcopal and the new 
Jewish synagogue of Temple-Bethel, himself a Catholic (a 














unique combination), Mr. Mulligan is essentially progres- 
sive. Choir work he regards as rotatory, and holds that a 
man to go forward must work and study in other lines. He 
believes the theory of interference between piano and organ 
to be a falsity, especially in these days of piano-organ tech- 
nic. He claims that registration is governed by sentiment, 
and that there is a ‘‘ touch” and “‘ phrasing” in organ as in 
piano playing. Gounod's ‘‘ Messe Solennelle ” he regards as 
one of the most superb of sacred compositions, and is never 
free from its musical exhilaration. 
monthly recitals at St. Mark’s, which are largely attended 
At a recent one in a suite of Rheinberger’s for piano, violin 
and ‘cello, the violinist was Miss Evelyn Street, of ‘Toronto, 


He gives regular 


who is but nineteen years old, has been seven years in 
Leipsic, and plays with firm touch and good phrasing. 

He wishes that church work, which is becoming so impor- 
tant a factor of musical education, might be criticized intelli- 
gently, but supposes it would detract from the sacredness 
of 
Jewish or Catholic organist especially of being a good ac- 


the performance. He speaks of the importance to a 


companist. A great stickler for large salaries for choit 
singers, he insists that in no other way can people be made 
reliable and earnest. Frequently he has been the means of 
He can- 
not understand why Catholic and Jewish churches pay such 


having the salaries of his choir singers increased 


comparatively small sums for their heavy musical work. 
Singers should be more exacting with the synagogues he 
They but 


there is no reason why the artistic 


says. have submitted through conservatism, 
value of a singer should 
not be financially recognized simply because the work is 
done on Saturday ! 

There is no point of Central Park from which the vaulted 
gilt dome of the Temple-Bethel is not visible. It is the eye 
through which the soul of one of the most artistically beau- 
United States looks 
reformed of the Jewish division of wor- 


A 


for some time that he is not in an orthodox Chris- 


tiful buildings in the heavenward. 
The Reformed, most 
shippers, assemble therein. 


discover 


casual observer does not 


tianchurch. There is nothing to reveal it in the arrange- 


ment of pew, gallery, desk, pulpit, decoration, lighting (de- 


lightfully more bright and inspiring than that of most of 


our gloomy vaults) or in the devout attention of the congre- 
gation. 

ily 
is a row of classic pillars heavily 


But, stretching above the pulpit and quite across the end 


of the massive building 
draped in a filmy gauze that makes an occasional whisk of 
dark shadow the only evidence that live creatures exist be- 


hind there. Then one irreverently thinks of the Oriental 


‘zenana”™ from which the Sultan's favorites may peep 


while invisible. The dim perspective of dark organ pipes 
reveals the organloft character of the mysterious niche, which 
a handsome street door of its own, the idea 


is entered by 


being to make music a celestial contribution to worship, the 





eans invisible to the worshippers. One would have to 


scale space, however, and peep closely to catch the flash- 


ing of black orbs, the white neck curves, glossy curls and 


pretty dresses of several very much alive and attractive 
young people who produce the ‘ celestial effect.” 


Six sopranos, four altos, three tenors and three bassos, 
with supplemental chorus on festival occasions, comprise 


thechoir. Miss Catherine Hilke, who sings also at St. 


Patrick’s Cathedral, and of whom organist and congrega- | 


tion cannot speak in terms sufficiently high, is the first 
soprano, Mrs. Chapman-Lindau is contralto, Mr. Kaiser, 
W. Kilduff, bass 
Greene, a lyric tenor with 


also of the Cathedral, tenor, and Mr. Jas 
*. E. 
voice of sweet penetration, sings in the Twenty-ninth street 
Collegiate Church, under Dr. Hanchett. Mrs. A. Sawyer 
alto, Miss Hilke the best sense 
leader.” The carrying power and intensity of voice quality , 
skillful attack re. 
sources. Of San St. 
Mark’s, and recently received $150 for a concert appearance 


Of the second quartet, Mr. I 


is second is in a ‘* choir 


her and musicianly insight are rare 


Francisco, she sang originally at 


there 


The service is givenin Hebrew and German, but there is | 
talk of giving the Friday evening service in English. Dr. 
Kohler, the Rabbi, is a most charming and cultured gentle- 


man, with a deep interest in the musical matters of his 
church. The president of the congregation is practically 
on detail. The Cantor, Rev. Max Helfere, 
a large, handsome young man of perfect voice and method, 


the committee 


trained in the Italian school, is responsible for the ecclesias- 


tical style and suitability of the music to oecasion, but 
interpretation is left wholly to the choirmaster. 

One thing, Jewish music is never dull. It is always dra- | 
matic. There is nothing placid or stereotyped about it. | 


| 
. . . . . | 
Something is always happening, and the musical emotions | 
or . : ee . . | 
are always on a strain in partaking of it actively or passive- | 


ly. Noone feels this more than does the organist of Temple- | 
sethel. 

In the organ-loft structure the romantic effect is better 
maintained than the musical one. ‘The strains of the huge 
musical beast that lies stretching away several feet are in 
a manner caged, and yearn for the spacious balcony oppo- 
site in which to spread and flow with unhampered freedom. 
As in so many cases, the architect, not the musician was 
consulted in the construction. A change is hoped for. The 
organ is a three manual, with 32 feet stop and fifty-five | 
speaking stops, of which seven are in the pedal. | 





St. Mark’s choir consists of Mrs. Landau, alto; Miss Tall- 
man, soprano; Mr. Harry Pepper and Mr. J. C. Dempsey, 
a graduate of the Thurber Conservatory, heard to good ad- 
vantage recently as ‘‘ Mephisto” in ‘‘ Faust,” performed by 
the Conservatory company. 

St. Mark’s is a very wealthy church, having an endow- 
ment of some $2,000,000. 

One organ loft change which has occasioned regret on 
the part of those ‘‘left behind” is that of the choirmaster, 
Mr. Wm. Carman Hardy, from St. Peter’s Church, New 
York, to St. George’s, Brooklyn. 
is a vested one of thirty-five voices. 
and beautiful tone of his choir at St. Peter’s 
Hardy to be a capable choirmaster. 


The choir of St. George’s 
The delicate shading 
shows Mr. 
He has been organist 
A hard 
worker and thorough musician, his services have always 


and choirmaster there for the past six years. 


been a pleasure to listen to, and his relations with the 
church have been unbroken in harmony. He is congratu- 
lated by those who mourn his loss. 

Mr. Walter H. Hall has been appointed to the Episcopal 
Church of St. Ann’s, Brooklyn Heights, to take effect May 1. 
This will not interfere with his work at the Church of the 
Heavenly rest, as he sends an assistant to St. Ann’s in the 
As the 


2,500 people, has two fine organs, and is re- 


morning, playing there himself in the evening. 
church seats 
markable in its acoustic properties, Mr. Hall anticipates 
great pleasure in the union of the two choirs. On Sunday, 
4 p. M., March 19, the choir of the Heavenly Rest sing 
Stainer’s ‘‘ Crucifixion,” and ‘‘ The Daughter of Jairus,” by 
the same composer, is being prepared for the Sunday after 
Easter. 

It must be a source of occult moral power to a man en- 
I 

sincerely expatiated upon out of his sight and all uncon- 


gaged in a profession to have his qualities so earnestly and 
scious of their repetition, as were those of Organist Hall by 
Dr. Parker Morgan one day recently, in course of conversa- 
tion with a friend. Dr 
nity of the man, his faithful devotion to his choir duties, his 


lig- 


Morgan dwelt on the churchly 


musicianly qualities, and upon his own desire for the time, 
when a larger appropriation would permit the choirmaster 


to follow the lines his talent dictated. ‘‘ He is a dear, 
patient fellow. moreover,” said the doctor, ‘‘he never 


grumbles or asks for anything, but works away with his 
best effort, so we are ready to do anything for him 
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the regular symphony concerts which the 


F 
0 Philharmonic the 


twice or three times every week—and which are similar in 


1893, ' 


Orchestra gives at Philharmonie 


style and scope, though still better in performance than 


those given by the Meyder Orchestra at the concerthaus, 


as the orchestra is a better one—I have had occasion to 
speak heretofore. They are termed ‘‘ popular,” and they 
are so in the best sense of that much abused adjective. We 


have nothing of the kind in New York, as, although several 
times attempted, this kind of entertainment of a higher or- 
der did not seem to appeal to just that class of citizens who 
frequent such concerts here. You find here seated at a table 
with a glass of beer in front of them the artisans, the retail 
merchants, the shop keepers with their wives and daugh- 
ters, the clerk with his sweetheart, who, after a day of toil, 





| prevails and an attention is paid to th 


take inan evening of music at the extremely cheap price of 
The qui 
music which the 


most fashionable of concert audiences not infrequently does 


about 12 cents of American money. greatest 
» Ss 


e 


not display, and which on the part of the ladies finds an 


outward demonstration in the fact that they, for the time 


| being, hold idly in their laps their knitting or embroidering 


needles, which more useful than ornamental implements 


| they are wont to bring along to these concerts. 
The programs are by no means inferior to those of which 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





the usual symphony concerts all the world over are made | 


up, and they mostly contain a symphony or some other | 


work from the program which the very same orchestra dis- 


coursed under Biilow, or lately under some other equal 


renowned conductor at the swell Philharmonic subscription 


y 


series of concerts. These regular symphony concerts, how- 


ever, are now led by that useful all-round conductor and 


practical musician, Rudolf Herfurth, and on occasion 


| special attractions are offered in the engagement of solo- 


ists of note. 


Such an occasion was vouchsafed last Wednesday night, | 


when, for the first time since my regular sojourn at Berlin, 
I found time to attend one of these concerts, to which | 
was specially attracted through the fact that Prof. Hein- 


| rich Barth was to play some compositions for piano and 


orchestra, which one does not often have a chance to hear ; 
and secondly, that the program contained the Mozart E flat 
symphony, one of my favorites, and which had been per- 
formed only two nights previous under Hans Richter’s 


baton. It may be remembered that I took exception then 





to the Viennese conductor’s almost universally too slow | 


tempi, and Herfurth must have had the same feeling as 
myself, for he took every movement at a much livelier gait. 


Carefully prepared as to the details of execution, in which | 








11 


Richter readings Herfurth surely with intention made no 
noticeable changes, the symphony thus certainly gained in 
freshness and was highly enjoyable. 

The other orchestral numbers were the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” 
Vorspiel ; the prelude to Saint-Saéns’ biblical poem, ‘‘ The 
Deluge,” the Weber ‘“‘ Freischiitz”’ overture, and a Moorish 


fantasia from Moszkowski's ‘‘ Boabdil,” from which selec- 
tions it will be gleaned that the program is all I just claimed 
for it, and would have been attractive even if it had not 
been interspersed with Professor Barth’s solo numbers. 
These consisted of Schumann’s D minor concert allegro 
134; 


op. 29 in E flat ; Schumann’s introduction and allegro ap- 


with introduction, op Mendelssohn's rondo brilliant, 
passionata in G major, op. 92, and Chopin’s andante spia- 
nato and polonaise in E flat, all four of which works, with 
the possib!> exception of the very last one, are but rarely 
found on any concert program, and even the Chopin polo- 
naise I have not heard for many a season, in fact, not since 
it was last played by Rafael Joseffy some seven or eight 


years ago at Steinway Hall under Thomas and with old 
man Dietrich’s orchestration. I must pay Professor Barth 


Wednesday 
of the 
Joseffy performance just mentioned, and that is bestowing 


last 


reminded 


the 
night greatly and most pleasantly 


compliment that his interpretation 


me 
no mean praise. Moreover, in the Schumann allegros he 
was of a sincerity and poetry of conception which were de- 
It was no wonder, therefore, that 


audience | 


lightful and refreshing 





lasé le 


with so eager, appreciative and u an 
gained a most pronounced success and that the applause 
and recalls were not discontinued until Professor Barth had 
reseated himself at the piano and had added an encore in 
the shape of the Chopin A flat ballad 

*% 
mental 


On Thursday night I was for a while in quite a 


trouble in deciding whether I should give up my evening 
to the Joachim quartet, who at the Singakademie were 
billed to perform the Cherubini E flat, the Schumann A 


minor, and the Beethoven E flat, op. 74, string quartets, or 
whether I should enjoy the concert of the royal orchestra, 
whoatthe opera house were to perform under Weingartner’s 
the ‘* Manfred ” 
‘ Fantasie ” and Beethoven’s D major symphony 


3erlioz’s 
While I 


was thoughtfully trudging along Berlin’s great pride, the 


direction Schumann overture, 


‘* Unter den Linden, which leads to both the Singakademie 
and the opera house, and while I philosophized about the 


human iniquity of not being able to be in two places at the 
same time, the chances of the existence of the fourth 
dimension, and the changes it would cause in the world, 





the wisdom of people who are willing to leave important 
r Ss 


] 
decisions to chance by counting buttons and by equally 
ingenious devices, I was suddenly brought back to every day 
life and my surroundings, and 
on the back from the palm of Eberhard Schwickerath, the 
He fled the 


Rhenish carnival to the musical 


reached a decision by a slap 


Aix-la-Chapelle musikdirector had from 


doubtful allurements of a 
high life of the metropolis, and when he said with a certain 
assurance that probably I was going, like himself, to the 
symphony concert, chance and the musikdirector had theit 
way, and I must say that by no means I had cause to repent 
of it. 

It was an extraordinary concert performance which I had 
the good chance to attend, and it raised 


my ypinion ot 


Weingartner and the Royal Court Orchesta to one of the 
held. that 


everlastingly dark colored E flat minor or« 
a? 


most exalted I have ever Imagine gloomy, 


1 Nacht- 
most whimsical- 
ly and at moments hyper-realistically painted 
of 
bright, still somewhat Mozartian, second symphony, 


hestra 
stiick, the ‘‘ Manfred” overture, then that 
fantasmagory 
and lastly in bold relief Beethoven’s fresh and 
1 all 


beauty of 


3erlioz’, 
ant 
these given with splendid perfection of technic, 
tone and above all with characteristic and individualizing in- 


terpretation of each work’s style, and you have a faint idea 


of this concert. A finer reading of the Berlioz symphony 


it is impossible to conceive. Weingartner made his first 
g 


to his 


i 
great hit here with it last season, andin fact this led 
definite engagement here as court conductor. It was for that 
reason probably also that the ‘‘ Episode from the life of a 


bill as ‘‘ 


young artist” figured on the house 
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Th ct movement, the yvreat yall scene m 1 
t i t € epeated oO icessant ant eneryetic 
i c 1 the same tate wouk have vefallen 
) tl ute yr fourth movement The 
Ma ( t t ts n realistic sud- 
‘ ! We irtner vielded to ttering encore 
é ‘ H ot abuse s t mp 1oOWeVE l 
, to bow 1 thar to the orchestra 
) ollowed the slightest wishes d ica 
ma wand Ihe performance of 
i last oO nent was aregul tour 
t rt { and after it the storm « 
) ifresh Among the most e1 F 
\W wartner’s young colleague, Dr. Muck, the 
Wa ‘ Dp ile ho bears 1aclose re 
i to 1 T i ( tl it tn st st ne even the 
i »Dse n al lat has given e to rumors 
fa t ire 1 ( ent pisodes in the life of a 
art 
* * 
MY I « t the Royal Opera House a rep 
f | \ The Wit 1S) psis oO which I gave 
f t Ihe or gains on repeated hearing 
i ( \ est and st happ idaptation of 
F t aracterist of Wag s ty le ind 
et tha fa rer publishec Mr Pierson 
Mi iet ‘ the tenor Rothmiihl are xcellent 
ent part the new opera, which has so quickly 
( t on the favorites of the epertory It was fol 
‘ I iy evening the ballet Slavonic Bride 
Woo ) among most charming divert 
( { ( { Kl! I eve vehel Ihe music s taken ftror 
‘ ere, and the latter halt of it consists of an orches 
tration of the Hungarian dances which Brahms has made 
opular through his piano arrangement 
On ght of this week, the tentha ersary 
‘ emoration of Wagner's death, I could not attend at 
e Opera, as I went to the rmonic concert, of which 
nore a The house b for the occasion was a some 
what 1 » affair and consisted of th Siegfrie 
funeral mare fro Die Gétterdime y the final act 
I ann st the < S y en fror Siegfried 
and =the ist portion of Die Meister re This was 
mew it fragmentary b probably Satistactory to many, 
is the ho ( Va id out ind he I pe ra ; whole 
ourt present tré nthe begi ng to the ¢ 
Rehearsals for the first production here of I Ra i 
ave begun at the Opera House W follow! Ja 
cob Rantza Krolop Johann Rantzau,” Bulsz Floren- 
tla, Bat Le s¢ Miss Hiedlet i Miss Roth- 
ha Georg,”’ Rothmuehl, and ‘‘ Lebe Philipp. It is 
epo that Mascag \ irrive here on or about the 
Mt and the first performance w pr ibly take 
, the 25t + 
Ci t Hox I x i <tnt is I ) p* ) 4 a > ant and 
ul ‘ Mr. Geo Pierson, the umiable and cultured hus 
and of the prima donna A bette se 1e¢ ) the royal in- 
tendant could vell have nade for Mr. Pierson is cer- 
tall the ri man in the ight plac 
a “ 
On Saturday ¢« vening I attended at the Singakademi« the 
concert of Fritz Masbach, one of the local concert pian- 
sts of good renown, a hard student and a fair performer, 


He played the Beethoven G major and 


int-Saéns G minor concertos in a homespun fashion, 


and earned the applause of his friends who were present 1n 


a decent number The Philharmonic Orchestra, this time 


lan¢ 





under Professor Gernsheim’s direction, lent assistance in 
the accompaniments, and also performed the Beethoven 
third ** Leonor overture, aud a very interesting, finely 
worked « and well orchestrated ballad in C minor for 
grand orchestra, by E. E. Taubert, one of the best of loca 


nd critic 


inder 


A. Zander's guid 
nv 


uses in a telling 


1 Liedertafel ance, sang 


lla male chor manner, and with 


ensemble 





1] } mt 
ic aS well as Gynamic 


serlin and Berlin-Potsdam united Wagner 


The 


were on Su 


nday one day in advance of other or; 








of the kind in commemorating the Wagner deathday ann 
versary It was, however, done in a befittir l and 
the Concerthaus where the commemoration took place was 
crowded, the entire Imperial Court be ing present also dur 


consisted of 


These 


" Vorspiel, the 


ing the proceedings. a performa 


‘* Lohengrin 


, and the 


funeral 
sain ae 


ne S airec- 


‘* Gétterdimmerung ” 





Vorspiel, under Su 


the 


Parsifal ’ 


tion who did wonders with scratch Meyder orchestra. 


Court actor Kahle declaimed in touching accents the Wild 


ttenad 


ecade ago, and then 


Professor Koler nearly spoiled the solemnity of tl 


enbruch epitaph of Wagner, wri 
1e occa- 


absurdities and fulsomeness of 


W 


veculiar anc 


sion by a speech so full of 


that it 





nauseated every true resent; 
which was delivered that | 
onian dialect of which Wagner himself, although he 


it, 


praise agnerite | 


in 1 pronounced Sax 


was 


wont to poke fun at never could entirely disembarrass 


himself. 


The solemn celebration found a worthy close, however, 


in the Berlin Teachers’ Union’s forceful delivery of Wag- 


ner’s male chorus, ‘‘ At Weber’s Grave,” which was finely | 


sung under Prof. F. Schmidt’s direction. 
* # & 
The finest and most befitting commemoration of all, how- 
ever, was the shape the eighth Philharmonic concert took 


last night, when Herman Levi, of Munich, conducted the 
‘* Parsifal ” Vorspiel, the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyl,” likewise, and of 
‘Siegfried Funeral March” 
l 


symphony, which has ever been one of Wagner's favorite 


course the and the ‘“ Eroica” 
works and in the interpretation of which he had no equal, if 
not in the very person of Levi, who gave us last night a 
performance of the symphony on which Hans von Biilow 
velieves he holds a mortgage, that was noble and elevating 
in the extreme. I truly believe that the members of the 
the 


nanner in which they played under Levi's baton, at the 


Philharmonic orchestra themselves were astonished at 





arness with which the working out of even the minutest 


leat 1 


1 1 
ecnnical cdetalil 


became apparent, and at the exquisite and 


sonorous tone quality they produced throughout the entire 


program 


Of course the ‘*‘ Parsifal” prelude nobody is better fitted 
to conduct than Levi, who, with but a few exceptions, has 


ever directed Wagner’s Swan song at Bayreuth, and who 





lds the only true tradition, the one given hin by Wagner 
The 


crystalline 


‘ Siegfried Idyl” was a marvel of delicacy 
and ‘ Siegfried 


clearness throughout, and the 
l Mari h,” 


human brain, was read with overwhelming power and 





the greatest pawan that ever emanated 


from 


> tende 





rness 


General Director Levi at this concert proved himself not 








only t best, but also in every way the most important of 
the several great conductors which the temporary illness of 
Biilow has brought to Berlin, and the vast audience was by 
no means slow in appreciating the fact; they virtually 


drowned the modest, fine fellow with an applause in which 


the orchestra joined most heartily, and which at the close 
of the concert reached its climax in a tenfold recall and the 
shouts of ‘‘ Wiederkommen !” 

lhe ninth concert will be given on the 27th inst., and as 


1 


ted by Felix Mott] in 


1e hostility of a portion of the 


, Will be 


con 





again 
} 


rlin press shown 





toward the Karlsruhe conductor. D’Albert will be the 

soloist ill perform the Schumann and the Liszt E flat 
ce The orchestral selections will contain the 
it for string orchestra by Mozart, the love 
and ‘‘ Queen Mab” scherzo from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Romeo | 





symphony ane to ‘* Tristan 





Tageblatt ” published yesterday in its sup- 










plement, ‘‘Zeitgrist,” the epigrams of Moritz Rosenthal, the 
coming of which were predicted in my last letter. They 
are ndeed, th reproduce them in 
the « the benefit of those of Tur Musicat Cour- 
Ek Oo are conversant with the German lan- 


understanding of the point of the 


For a better 


is necessary to know that that great 


music critic is financially interested in the Ehrbar piano, 
manufactured at Vienna. The + + +and * * * epigrams are 
also meant for Otto Lessmann, the editor of the ‘* Allge- 
meine Musik Zeitung,” whom Rosenthal evidently holds in 
special detestation. An epigram on Biilow, which Rosen- 


thal read to me and which was the best of the lot, was on | 
| 


second consideration left unpublished, as it was feared that 


it might make the irrascible Hans if possible still crazier 


than he is at the present time 
EIN- UND AU 


VON 


“ALLE 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL 





RUBINSTEIN 


{n ANTON 


Im Vergleich zu Deiner Kunst, 
Ach ! wie sind die Andern armlich 
Spielst den Armen aus Erbarmen ; 





rt 





Andre spielen blos « 
in Ep. 


Lu stésst ja fiir das K1 


Hansiick 7a Ween 


avier ins Horn, 





So “ehrbar”’ von Eifer entfacht, 


Als hatt'st Du die 





ndustr | 


Fitige 











Zu Deiner eignen gemac 

An Orro LESSMANN 
Die Geister Liszt, Biilow citirest Du ste 
Ins Feld gegen m e zu fiih 
Nur eines gela eider n nie 
Den eigene z tiren 

IDEM 
\uf Dein Artikelchen und Deinen St 
Kannst Du mit Beruhigung pochen 
Noch Niemand hat seit Bileams Zeit 
So weise wie Du gesprochen 
An H. NEIMANN. | 


Wie nenn’ ich Dich, Programmbuchpoet 
Mit Deinen sprachlichen Faxen? 
Poeta ca-laureatus vielleicht 


Mit Nachsicht aller Syn-taxen ? 


Nobile par fratrum. 
Zweierlei verbindet beide 
Dass sie engverbunden bleiben : 
Beide sind nicht musikalisch, 
Beide kinnen deutsch nicht schreiben | 


! 
An + + t. 
| Und ist man nicht zahlender Abonnent, 
So nimmt sein Schimpfen gar kein End’, 
Mit jenen Gansen schreit er um die Wette, 
Dass er das “ Capital” sich rette 

Einer Sdngerin. 
Ich 


Bei ihrem Alter die Zerline 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 


fiirchte nichts, und sing’ sie selbst 


Impavidum ferient ruinae 


Klavierhand. 
Lasst mich mit Eurer “ Klavierhand”’ in Ruh’, 
Talent, das muss wo anders sitzen, 
Génnt sie doch lieber dem Kompositeur, 
Dem kénnen die langen Finger ntitzen. 


Geistiges Erbe. 
Vom * 
So wird ihm Reklame 


Geistigen Erbe” sind voll ihre Maule 
gemacht. 
Ich génn’ den ererbten Geist ihm, dieweil er 
Nicht eigenen mitgebracht 

Jn *** 
Und fabelst Du auch von Biilow und Liszt, 
=) 


So 


hatt’st sie gekannt so nah’, 


bleibst Du am Ende doch, der Du bist 


‘Lumpus tn Fabula.’ 


*) dn Moriz Rosentual 


er Reiche ! dem das Kni« 
Téne Jeder beugen muss, 
die Poesi« 


Vom Fliigel selbst des Pegasus ? 


Herr zwe 
Im Land der 
Regierst Du lachend auch 


Anmerkung der Redaktion 


For 
to appear 


The season at Kroll’s is dull and slowly progressing 
Nevada is announced 
At the Apollo theatre Audran’s 
‘* Miss Helyett” yesterday gave place to Varney’s likewise 


to-morrow night Emma 


here for the first time. 
gay ‘‘ Mousquetaires au Convent 


Thursday night Raoul Koczalski, the eight year old won 
der of the piano ; Friday night George Magrath, and Satur- 
of 


day night Richard Burmeister will be heard in concerts 
> Ss 


theirown. On Monday night of next week Siegfried Ochs 


will produce Edgar Tinel’s ‘‘ Franciscus ” for the first time 


with the Philharmonic chorus, and will repeat the same 
work four days later, when it is expected that the composer 
will be present aée 


The United Wagner Societies will a concert at the 


Philharmonic on March 3 under Sucher's direction, when 
the ] The 


sol 
from Cornelius 


give 


oists. 


| Rosa Sucher and Emil Goetze will be 


| former will sing an as yet unknown aria 
‘* Cid,” and the tenor will be heard in ‘‘ Walter’s ” prize song 
and ‘‘ Lohengrin’s” narration 


* # & 


He 


appearance 


To-day I chanced to meet old Niemann on the street 
y since his last ‘‘ Tristan 
lo« ks 
He will never again, however, sing in public. 

oO 


has aged considerabl 
in New York, yet he 
health. 


and evidently feels in good 


F 
Orlando de Lassus.—Mons, the birthplace of Or- 
lando de Lassus in 1520, and Munich, where he died June 
14, 1594, are organizing grand festivities to his memory 
The celebration will take place in 1894. The Academy of 
Mons proposes to take the chief part in this commemorative 
féte, and has issued a notice on Lassus by Mr. Boghaert 
Vaché. Orlando de Lassus, named by his contemporaries 
Princeos Musicae was ennobled by the Kaiser Max, made a 
Knight of t 
Cross of Malta from King Charles IX. of France. 
ls at Munich. 
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, David Wallis Reeves. 

W. REEVES, the subject of our portrait 
gallery this week, was born at Owego, N. Y., and 
He 


© 
from an early age was an earnest student of music. 
one time one of the foremost cornet soloists in 


America and was the first to introduce in this country 


was at 
triple tongueing on that instrument. His fame as a com- 
poser of band and other music fully equals his reputation as 
a conductor, the scores of two operas, nearly 100 marches, 
as well as arrangements of overtures, selections, &c., innum- 
erable, standing to his credit. Of his work in this line a 
critic of ability has the following : 

‘*He is unquestionably the foremost march writer of 
not of the world. Mr. 


popular everywhere, not so much for their melodic preten- 


America, if Reeves’ marches are 
sions as for their intense military spirit, rhythmic swing, fine 


contrapuntal treatment and excellent instrumentation. 
His writings in their line are marvels of musicianly work 
and have won the admiration of American march composers, 
whose great aim is to imitate them in style and treatment. 
branch of the art in which 


March writing is about the only 


the United States excels. It does this mainly through the 
efforts of Mr. Reeves, whose style, full of vitality and mar- 
tial spirit, marked a distinct departure from European 
methods that other composers have not been slow to follow. 
The military march is a distinct form in art, and America 
may honestly, in the person of one of her talented sons, lay 
claim to having brought it to perfection, if not creating it.” 

Mr. Reeves was for years bandmaster of the First and 


Second Brigades, Mass. V.M., the consolidated bands 
numbering about 200. He was the originator of the 
famous Rocky Point band contests, bringing together 


He 


performance at 


twenty-one bands, and about twenty thousand people 
was also the originator of the ‘* Pinafore 


Park Garden, Providence, when that opera was given on 


board a real ship and with all the nautical accessories. 

He was for twenty-six years the director of Reeves’ 
American Band of Providence, bringing it from an ama- 
teur organization into a national reputation. It was while 
touring with this band in the Northwest that he was elected 
by unanimous vote, to the bandmastership of the 
second Regiment Band, N. G.S. N. Y., left vacant 
death of P. S. Gilmore, in St. Louis, last September 


nt 


Twenty- 
the 
Mr. 
band, and under his 


His 


December, 


by 


Reeves at once took charge of the 
leadership they completed the tour already laid out. 
return to Providence with the Gilmore Band, in 
was made the occasion of an almost royal welcome, and at 
the evening concert the Governor attended, accompanied 
by his staff, and during the evening, in a graceful speech, 
aad 


presented him with a testimonial signed by fifty-two organ- 


izations, State, municipal, musical and social. 

Under his able direction the band has lost none of its for- 
tige, 
by his marked 


mer pres and by his genial and social personality as 
ability Mr. 


himself the fitting successor to one of the greatest 


well as musical Reeves has 


pro ve 


bandmasters the country has ever known. Commencing 


Easter Sunday the band will continue its tour, playing at 


during the entire month of Sep- 
I 
country and Europe, this organization will by 1ts merits be 


the Chicago Exposition 


ter 


nber, and where among the most celebrated bands of this 


entitled toa high position 
We append a few notices from the daily press 


New York * 


It was a master hand that 





more’s Band performed to bette 











pieces responded promptly to t movement of his hand 
and again and agair - call of “ encor sounded through the aud 
orium, Those who had expected to find a less perfect organization 
than the band was under Mr. Gilmore were disappointéd 

St. Louis * Post-Dispatch.’ 

Mr. Reeves is a very fo le leader, f € strong individua 
and an interpretati of his own his was very perceptibly noticea- 
ble in the rendition of the Tannhduser overture and throughout 
the whole concert. With sucha man at the head of the band it ce 
tainly ought to prosper 

The Boston “ Herald.’ 
[he mantle of P. S. Gilmore has fallen upon the shoulders of a man 
*“ * * 


r 


honor yes- 


and a musician worthy of that program of 


1 


sence of 


troduced slight changes 





terday’s concerts, by the novelties 





a master 





made in selections, gave ample evidence of the pre 
hand in the control of the organization, and showed the wel 


publi 


l-known 


skill of the new conductor in great that 


lamented Gilmore so succ essfulfy appealed to throughout his career 


catering to the same 


t can be said with perfect confidence that the high standard of the 
It t 1 wit fect confid tl the higt ndard 
sustained, and t 





band as a concert organization was fully 


demand for encore numbers—-which were always responded to with 


g were but a reasonable result of the 


g 
enthusiasm called out by the announced performances. 


ood natured alacrity genuine 
band master 
Reeves may well take pride in the success of these concerts 








Max ‘* Clare 
Dettin,” 
ten both 
Theatre, 
in which city the composer is a teacher in the music school. 


A Dog Show.- Meyer-Hel- 


mund’s ‘“ Bergygeist,” at Leipsic, February 7, the trans- 


Meyer-Olbersleben. — An 
for which Prof. Max Meyer-Olbersleben has writ- 
text and score, has been accepted by the Court 
at Weimar, and the City Theatre, at Wiirzburg, 


opera, 


At the production of 


formation of Rubezahl’s dragon into a lot of dogs excited 
great applause. The performance of these four-footed ar- 
tists pleased the Leipsic public so much that they were en- 


thusiastically recalled. 


| hear one—I say, if 








NDalas! the end is not yet, and choir changes 


ny 


song. 

Walter C. 
down the organ settee at the Brick Church on Fifth avenue, 
Frank Treat Southwick 


must still continue to constitute the burden of 


I use the word burden advisedly. 
Gale, the young gentleman who is holding 


has been selected to succeed as 
organist of Holy Trinity, Harlem. Mr. Gale did not play a 


single note on trial, but was chosen by Jack Shaw, the new 
p- 


I 
utation alone, which fact speaks volumes in his behalf 


choir director, and the music committee upon his good re 


‘* A little gale will soon disperse that cloud,” remarks Billy 


should read crowd in 
Walter C, 


impetuous ap} 


Shakespeare. The word cloud S 
instance, for the selection of has quickly dis- 


persed the crowd of hungry and icants who 
were fast making Jack Shaw believe that life was not worth 


the living. 


Another Walter has recently come into prominence. Do 
you know what the name Walter means? Ruling the host 


So Walter C. Low, the present bass and director of the 


Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, will stalk 


+ 
U 


ge of size early in May, to rule the hosta 


Cc 


1 
across the 


( egyational 


Central ngre hurch, Fifty-seventh street, 
1} 


the 
Rev. William Lloyd holds 


Zion 
music committee, consequently Dr. Lloyd has been com- | 
ct 


near Eighth avenue, where the 
forth on Sundays. ‘This latter branch of boasts no 


mé itiou 


pelled to make many semi-mendacious or quasi fi S 


statements during the past fortnight, or longer, to the horde 
of obtrusive inquirers that have swarmed about him from 
] 1 rch 


morn till eve, at his home and in his study at the chu 


But, surely, if a lie—mind you, I do not say that the rev- 
, 


1] 


erend gentleman actually did lie, for everybody knows that 
when they 


I 


it is, the circumstances in which the ecclesiastical victim 


ministers, like Georgie Wash, cannot tell a lie, 


a lie ] 


be ever justifiable, and I hold tha 


of 


n 


ls’ importunities is placed are 


the multitudinous choir fien 
sufficiently extenuating and palliative; or words to that 
effect. At any rate Mr. Low has doubtless saved Dr. 


Lloyd's life by assuming all responsibility in connection 
with the choir 

How odd 
Walters ! 


about the names and vocations of these two 


Gale is an organist and Low isa bass. See? 


ng on to the next cage, ladies and gentlemen, 


Well, passi 
Madison avenue and 


ttre 
ttre 


‘'s church at 


ige 
Fifty-seventh street, which is more correctly known as the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Dutch Church. 
en passent that a reformed Dutch church, as nearly as I 


we come to Dr. Ki 


Let me say 
can make out, and I have been singing in one for three 


years past, isa church where no Dutchmen are admitted 


and no native of Holland need apply. But that is another 
story—parden me, Ru However, the sweet voiced 
Elliott, Frederick W., w 
would be better—of Henry Lincoln Case, 


Now, 


step into the shoes—high boots 





1 wear them 


glorious voice and 


Freddy has a g 


Charlie Clarke was his prece 


after May 1. 
} 


I ptor, 


pt 
1artet at Madi- 


li 


p 
p- 


to sing in that excellent q 


L 





and Sixtieth street 3ut internal dissensions 


son avenue t 
arose, and Elliott departed last fall, joining the choir of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J., where the 


rning his 


people are already in hash cloth and sashes mou 


Fred is one of the few good tenors 





prospective departure. 


in Gotham, and it is a satisfaction to have him return to a 


1etropolitan church where the Gothamites can 


n 


prominent n 

hear him. It appears to be definitely settled that Miss 
Carlotta Maconda will succeed Mrs. Hollister at this same 
church, when the latter goes to Dr. Paxton’s. I know 
nothing of Miss Maconda as a church singer, but her reputa 
tion in concert work is excellent. William R. Chapman, the 
organist and director, went on February 27 to his old home 
in Maine, near the White Mountains, for rest and recupera- 
tion. It took him several weeks to make up his mind to go 


for busy men who are making money, as Mr. Chapman 


certainly is, hate to be absent from their accustomed labor 


for any lengthof time. But sometimes such absence be- 


comes imperative, as in Mr. Chapman’s case. The man 
has without doubt overworked, and though he has always 

the 
system of the strongest man can be taxed too f 
Let us hope t 


seemed to his friends a bundle of 


nerves, yet nervous 
anc 


at V 


ar 1 be 
made to suffer complete collapse. hat Will- 


iam R. went away in time to save himself. 
Louis Belcher, tenor and director of the First Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, will go to the Washington Avenue Bap- 


tist Church May 1 in a similar capacity. What an appro- 





priate name (Belcher) for many, many tenors, but not 


necessarily for this particular one! It will do to place ina 

glass case together with Organist Gale and Basso Low 
The upheaval at the Presbyter 

Church, Dr. Wilton Merle West 


seventh street, where President and Mrs. Grover Cleveland 


ian 
Fifty 


musical Central 


Rev. Smith in 


The entire 


used to worship, is gradually subsiding jua 
tet were politely requested to seek pastures new. They 


Marion 


succeed 


were still Seeking at last accounts. Meanwhile ) 
Wilcox Smith 


Miss Annie G. Wilson as soprano, and / 


I chosen to 
Alec I 
and buffo, J. Will 


recently acquired 


Hendrickson has been 


1 
rving will sing 





bass in place of that renowned humor 
Mrs 
he 


this name, lifts up her voice at present at tl 





iams Macy. Smith, who has t1 


Madison 
] 


Avenue Presbyterian Church, corner of Fifty-third street, 


where she has sung for several years as Mrs. Marion Hen 


who Ale¢ 


drickson-Wilcox. It is almost supe o tell 
His st 
for many a year in Gotham 
the 


long period at All Souls 


Irving is rong, noble baritone has been heard 


He is one popular 





Ciub, ; tor 


Glee 


Mendelssohn 
U 


the contralto 


members of a 


Mrs 


mit 





1s 
Church, where 
, 


| 


cnuren posit 


Avenue 


Irving is stil 


New York was, I believe, 


Presby- 



































terian, which he left a y now singing in 
Orange, N. J. So, strangely enough, Mrs. Smith and Mr 
Irving, who were at the Madison Avenue Church together 
will now be reunited, musically spe 

Edward C. Towne, Harry Rowe Shelley’s tenor at the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, who has of late made 
such a fine reputation for himse 1 concerts under Seidl 
and Damrosch, has been engaged as solo tenor of St 
James’, Madison avenue and Seventy-first street, at a 
princely salary This church has long been noted for its 
ambitious musical services under the d tion of G. Edward 
St Now that Mr bs has yvone » St. Agnes 
Chapel, his nephew, Alfred Stubbs Baker, proposes to keep 
the choir up to the high standard set and followed by his 
distinguished uncle. It was for a time thought that Mz: 
Towne would succeed Mr. Ricket$on at St. Bartholomew’s 
but Mr. Baker saw his « rtunity and seized it. 

Two new people have been chosen for the choir of the 
Madison avenue M. E. Church, corner of Sixtieth street 
Miss Grace J. Hodgkins, contralto, and Dr. Frank E. Millet 
tenor; succeeding Miss E la ue and Frederick W 
Elliott, respectively. Miss True is soon to be married, and, 
in order to remain true to her future husband’s .wishes, has 
resigned her church position. Dr. Miller sings at present 
at the Church of Puritans, in Harlem, and is highly 
respected as a singer, a physician anda gentleman.. Miss 
Hodgkins is now located at the Middle Collegiate Church 
Second avenue and Seventh street, and will pronht hnanc ially 
and otherwise by her change 

Do you know the 1 1e of Horatio Parker's successor as 
organist of Holy Trinity, Madison avenue and Forty-second 
street I thought not. The lucky is W. H. Wood- 
cock, Mus. Doc., at present at the C <dral of the Incar 
nation, Garden City, L. 1. Reader, if you are an organist 
and desire to try for the latter place address your efforts 





whether epistolary or parole, to Bishop Diminutivejohannes ; 


for it is natural to suppose that Dr. Woodcock will not at- 
tempt to handle both choirs at once 

Frederic E 
that this accomplished vocal teacher and kind hearted man 


Bristol’s many friends will regret to learn 
1 
1 


mo 


Over- 


has been very sick for re than two weeks past. 
work has done it, and the physician fears nervous prostra- 


tion, but let us hope that it is nothing serious and that Bris 


tl 


a 


tol will soon be himself 











It is avery unusual or a theatre audience to pay 
any attention to entre-acte music, but Percy Gaunt, the 
al director at the Theatre, has ar 
ranged a selection called rchestra,” whicl 
is played nightly after the first act of A Trip to China 
town,” and which completely convulses the hearers, w 
ning two and three encores. ‘The selection is simply inde 


scribable; suffice it to say tl | 
cacophonies galore. All by itself rf 
admission. Go and hear it for yé 





and Messrs. Lloyd Wilson and Ar 





If you want to feast your eyes on some beaut piano 
drop in at Chickering’s and examine the five uprights an | 
one grand just manufactured for the Hotel Waldorf Phe 





New York German Conservatory of Music, 
5 & 7 West 42d St. near Fifth Ave., New York. 
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New York College of Music, 
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Faculty comprises the most ¢ minent inatructars 


Scharwenka, &c 
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grand, for which $5,000 will be paid, is simply dazzling, the 
entire case being covered with a double layer of gold leaf, 
on which a talented French painter, specially imported for 
has portrayed numerous Cupids and exquisite 

This grand will be a portion of the furniture 


the purpose 


} 
clot 


1d effects 
in a suite of pal itial apartments, the occupancy of which 
t nothing more nor less than 100 bones 
board but the rich, &c. 


instruments be carted to the 


1 
will cost 


day, without Verily, none 


These six mi: ificent will 


iu hotel next Friday but will probably be covered with 
ing their triumphant progress up Fifth avenue. 
lherefore and see them now. They will be used at 
the Astor family reunion on Saturday evening, and at the 
charity concert next Tuesday 

Freddy Dean’s remarks last Thursday morning at Chick- 
Hall on Boccherini’s musical setting of the ‘‘ Stabat 
and distinctly 


ering 


Mater 


heard 


interesting 
Of the singers who 


brief, 
in the 
1 the palm should be awarded to Miss Florence E, 


Dolorosa" were 


J 


by everyone audience. 


assisted 
Turner. Miss Pottinger’s work at the piano was conscien- 
tious and clean cut, and Miss May Wilkinson proved con- 


lusively that it jute possible for one of the fair sex to 
play the organ 
Dressler’s monthly service of song last Sunday 
in Jersey City, at Dr. Brett’s church, was thoroughly 
present. Otto 
Langey assisted with his pure toned violoncello. A Lord’s 


Prayer, composed for this particular choir by P. A. Schnec ker, 


Louis 
evening 
large congregation 


. 4 : 
appreciated by the 


of the most effective numbers. 

home concert last Wednesday night 
Blauvelt, Miss Alice Mandelick, Miss Maud 
Arthur Beresford took Among the lis- 


and Mrs. Reginald 1 Miss 


one 
Mrs 


Lillian 


vas 
At 
Mrs 


Powell and 


Dodge's 


part. 
teners were Mr De Koven anc 
Callender 


Mrs. W. kK. \ 


many deeds of 


anderbilt has added one more to her very 


kindness. She had engaged Walter Dam- 


rosch and his superb orchestra for a concert at her house 
next Tuesday evening, but learning that the orchestra was 
wanted the same night by the ladies arranging the 


Waldorf of Mary's 
Children she has consented to loan Mr. Damrosch and his 


concert in aid St Free Hospital for 
band of musicians to these charitable women. 

Quaint Irenaeus Stevenson says in last Thursday’s ‘ In- 
dependent ”: ‘* This New York’s esteem for 


music in a particularly practical, not to say locomotive way. 


winter tests 


There is just now more than an alliterative correspondence 
between Beethoven and a blizzard, Dvorak and a deluge, 
and symphonies and slush.” Well put, Irenaeus ! 

The Misses Hortense and Adelina Hibbard, pianist and 
soprano respectively, 
the building founded by Andrew Carnegie known as Cham- 
ber Music Hall next Friday evening, assisted by the Beet- 
hoven String Quartet, and under the patronage, or matron- 
age of sixteen of Gotham’s most prominent ladies. The 
Misses Hibbard are talented artists and charming young 
women, but their time is so completely occupied in teaching 
that they are all too seldom heard in public 

H. E. Krehbiel, in the 
modern musical critics, will be thirty-nine years old next 
The same day is Dudley Buck’s birthday, and this 
He first saw the 


some _ respects greatest of 
Friday 
time he will reach the age of fifty-four. 
light of day in Hartford, Conn. I wonder if these two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen are aware of the fact that they were 
born on the same day of the year! If this be news to them, 
perhaps one will invite the other to dinner on Friday by 
way of celebrating ; and perhaps, too, the party who has 
furnished them with this valuable information will not be 
altogether ignored Dudley Buck not 
Sebastian Bach Mills, the composer and pianist, for 
latter will be fifty-four three days later—March 13 


ahead of 
the 
He 


far 


1S 


ought to be included in the prospective banquet 

Miss Fanny Cartzdafner has been engaged as solo so- 
prano of the Second Collegiate Reformed Church, Harlem, 
succeeding Miss Emma Wing. ‘This is the church where 
B. Rutenber plays and directs, and he al- 
I have never heard of 


our friend C. 


ways has good singers about him. 
Miss Cartzdafner before, but that fact doesn't prove that 
she is not a very fine singer. She has been engaged not 
only for the coming choir year but for the present month 
and April as well. Mr. Rutenber has booked the Beethoven 
String Quartet for both services on Easter Sunday. 

Percy Walling, whose father was once the superintendent 
of police, will be the new baritone soloist at the Church of the 
Holy Nativity, Harlem. Mr. Walling, who 1s a member of 
the Musurgia, is at present in the choir of St. George's, but not 
as a soloist ; so that his new post will be an emphatic ad- 
vance for him asa choir singer 

The Manuscript Society took a new departure last Friday 
evening, and held its private meeting at the Gilsey House. 
Unfortunately there were no printed programs, as the 
society's printer had been burned out the night previous ; 
so President Gerrit Smith announced each number in turn. 
It was a highly entertaining program, several selections 
being repeated that were heard at the recent public con- 
cert. Among those present were Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Lindsley, John L. Burdett, 
Duncan D. Parmly, Herbert F. Andrews, Sumner Salter, 
Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Bran- 
deis, Miss Brandeis, Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Hall, S. N. 
Penfield, Mr. and Mrs. Jerold Jerome, George W. Ferguson, 


Hotel } 


| other New York musicians, as was incorrectly stated. 
| naturally chafes a genius like Parker, whose superior as a | 


will give a concert in that section of | 


J. J. Lyons, Miss Dora V. Becker, Gustave Becker, Miss 
Alexander, Grant Odell, S. Fischer Miller, John D. Shaw, 
Dr. C. C. Ransom, Dr. Holbrook Curtis, H. H. Duncklee, 
Miss Hannah F. Smith, Victor Baier, Miss Kate Percy 
Douglas, Miss Amy Ward Murray, Horatio W. Parker, 
Emilio Pizzi, J. Hazard Wilson, Miss Jean Stuart Brown 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Lawton. Claret punch, beer, 
crackers and cheese, sandwiches and cigars wound up the 
evening pleasantly. 

Harry Rowe Shelley has engaged Jerold Jerome as tenor 
in his choir at Dr. Storr’s church, Brooklyn, from now until 
May, completing the unexpired term of Edward C. Towne. | 
Mr. Jerome, formerly of Chicago, has just returned from 
several years of diligent study abrcad, and expects tosettle 
in New York. His voice is rich, powerful and highly cul- | 
tivated,and he will soon win reputation in this country, 





where good tenors are even scarcer than honest men. 

Musical circles have met with a great loss in the death of | 
D. Herbert Jeffery, tenor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
The funeral services were held last Sunday afternoon at the 
Central Presbyterian Church in West Fifty-seventh street, | 
where Mr. Jeffery sang for many years. He was an excep- | 
tionally fine singer, bore a high character as a man, and | 
did many kind and charitable acts with his sweet voice. 

Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck’s friends sympathize deeply 
with her in her recent affliction. Her father died last 
week. 

Dr. Hanchett is doing bravely, for he has selected his 
contralto and bass for his new church, the Central Congre- 
The fortunate ones are Miss Maud 


gational, Brooklyn. 
The former is unknown | 


Welch and J. H. Grotecloss, Jr. 
to fame, but must possess rare qualities as a singer, having 
been selected from a legion of applicants. Mr. Grotecloss 
is at present the bass of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Dr. Hanchett now needs but a soprano, and his 
Appison F, ANDREWS 


Church 
arduous work will then be done 


Pianissimos. 
N error crept into “Getham Gossip” last 
week, relative to Horatio W. Parker and his coming 


change of base from New York to Boston. It seems that 


| he is the first, last and only man to whom the organ bench 
| and choir directorship of Trinity Church, Boston, were 


actually offered; instead of playing third fiddle to two} 
It | 


composer is not to be found in all this broad land, to have | 
it reported that he would play third fiddle, or even second 
fiddle to anybody, and who can blame him for cherishing at 


least a mild feeling of resentment on account of an error 
which was perhaps calculated to do him injustice. Well, 
it will be all right now, after this apologetic explanation. 

G. Waring Stebbins, twenty-two years old, a young man 
of rare gifts and stout heart, will cease on May 1 to play 
the organ at the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, having accepted an offer from the Emanuel Baptist 
Church, in the same city, at a much larger salary. 

Royal S. Smith, the bright-eyed and good natured hus- 
band of Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt, has been booked as bass solo- 
ist at the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, succeeding 
W.C. Kimball. There is no better quartet in the entire 
City of Churches than that which warbles here under the | 


very competent direction of the widely known and respected | 
The | 


others in the quartet, besides Mr. Smith, are Mr. and Mrs. 


R. Huntington Woodman. 


organist and composer, 
Charles Tyler Dutton and Miss Antoinette Cooke. 

A remarkable baritone, in the person of George W. Fer- 
gusson, has been heard several times in private circles dur- 
ing the past fortnight. 
been born, as it were, ‘‘ within a mile of Edinboro’ town,” 
but Minneapolis has been his home for the past few years, 
and he has rapidly won an enviable reputation throughout 


the West. He has a large following of pupils in Minneapo- 


lis, who are impatiently awaiting his return ; but the truth | 


is that New York wants him to settle down right here, and 
it would not be surprising if he decided to do so. 
Fergusson, who is an invalid, is in Georgia, and Mr. Fer- 
gusson, who had gone South to see her, stopped over in 
New York on his back This was over two 


weeks ago, and he is still here. 


way home. 


He has been lionized so- 


cially, and everybody has fallen in love not only with his | 
and | 


magnificent voice, but with his modest demeanor 
charming personality. A week ago last Monday night he 
was taken to a Mendelssohn Glee Club rehearsal and was 
prevailed upon to sing. The boys were simply paralyzed, 
and Mosenthal, who played his accompaniments at sight, 
was so astounded that he lost his place continually and 


nearly fell off the piano stool. 


Warren, and was immediately offered an engagement to do | 


the baritone rédle in Dvordk’s ‘‘ Spectre’s Bride,” which Mr. 
Warren will bring out for the first time in New York on 
April 6 at Music Hall, with full orchestra and the grand 
chorus of the Church Choral Society. This offer Mr. Fer- 
Last Saturday evening he 


gusson has under advisement. 
He sang at Gerrit 


was heard at the Alpha Delta Phi Club. 
Smith’s musicale Sunday night and made the big hit of the 
Walter Damrosch was delighted with him and 
Mr. | 


; 
evening. 
played the accompaniment on his encore selection. 


| celebrate next year its diamond anniversary. 
| last twelve months it has afforded regular and permanent 


He sang for Richard Henry | 


Fergusson used to study with George Sweet, whom he re- 
gards as the greatest baritone in the United States. .» 
A word about Smith’s musicale above alluded to. 

a perfectly delightful affair. Mrs. Frederick H. Betts, Mrs. 
Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Clara Poole-King, Mrs. Theodore J. 
Toedt, Francis Fisher Powers, Herman Howard Powers, 
George W. Fergusson, Jerold Jerome and others sang ; 
Miss and Mr. Wetzler, Reinhold Herman, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Gerrit Smith and others played or accompanied ; and 
among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Royal S. Smith, 
Albert G. King, Mrs. Jerold Jerome, Miss Margaret Butter- 
field, Purdon Robinson, Theodore J. Toedt, Mrs. Ilgen- 
fritz, Thomas Doane, Miss Elizabeth Smith, James Lewis, 
of Daly’s Theatre ; the Misses Herriman, Mr. Herriman, 
Anton Hekking, Mrs. Addison F. Andrews and 

A. 


It was 


ce.” 


“The Mackaye Spectatorium.” 

x” is said that one of the most remarkable and 

novel features, in the way of fine art, so far as a dra- 
matic and lyric presentment is concerned, will be the pro- 
duction promised in ‘‘ The Mackaye Spectatorium,” an im- 
mense building, of rare architectural beauty and originality 
of design, which is now being rushed to completion at the 
north end of Jackson Park, on the lake shore, Chicago. 
The building itself, the nature of the production and every 
accessory, is the creation of that well-known author and 
inventor, Mr. Steele Mackaye. The carrying out of this 
conception 1s backed by the leading merchants, business 
men, trade barons, social kings and financiers of Chicago, 
men whose names are synonymous with success. In the 
list of subscribers are found such names as George M. Pull- 
man, Murry Nelson, Lyman J. Gage, Benjamin Butter 


worth, E. B. Butler, J. O. Hinkley, E. W. Gillette, P. E 


| Studebaker, General A. C. McClurg, C. L. Hutchinson, and 


others of like potency. ‘‘ The Mackaye Spectatorium” 
will be completed in ample time for the opening of the fair 
The of the building and production will be about 
$1,500,000, and the building is 500x480 feet, ground area 
Anton Seidl will be the musical director of the ‘‘ Specta 


F. H. WAKEFIELD, 


Chief Bureau of Information 


cost 


torium.” 


A Worthy Charity. 

PO HE French Benevolent Society, for whose 

benefit the pupils of the National Conservatory of 
Music of America will give, Thursday evening next, at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, the opera ef ‘* Faust,” with Victor 
Capoul, their professor of opera, in the title réle, is one of 
the oldest and most deserving institutions devoted to the 
relief of the poor. It was incorporated in 1819, and will 
During the 


relief to over 300 families, comprising more than 750 per 
sons, and it has aided also a number of single and occasional 
applicants. It distributed 21,704 
$3,329.37 in money, shoes, clothes, coal, &c. 


On. y 


has pounds of bread, 
To the home 
less it has served 2,116 meals and given 532 night lodgings. 
| At its hospital it has cared for 573 patients for 15,147 hos- 
pital days ; at its dispensary 1,698 persons have obtained 
2,659 consultations from the physicians attached to the 
society ; and in the out-of-door department 110 patients re- 
visits. At its pharmacy 9,337 
To carry on all these works of 


ceived from them over 600 
prescriptions were filled. 
relief over $20,000 were required. 


| — 
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Arpeggios. 

NE of the most brilliant and really valua- 
ble additions that, in a private way, has been made 
to the musical field of our city recently is in the person of 
Paul Willard, of Paris, who, with his family, has established 
A tenor of rare cultiva- 


0 


himself with us for a few months. 
tion and beauty of voice, trained in the best schools, an 
actor of power and grace, personal friend of Massenet 
Saint-Saéns, Ambrose Thomas, Paderewski, a composer of 
the best class, a school of music and oratory in Montreal 
was for him an easy acquisition. Young, good looking, 
magnetic to a degree, with the best refinement of three 
nations upon him, during a recent visit to Newport he be- 
came a favorite with the gilt edged contingent there, who 
are now among his New York friends, and are endeavor- 
ing to induce him to come among us for good. Advan- 
tageous propositions are being made to him. Should he 
decide to accept them, New York will be the gainer by one 
more true musical artist. His drawing room music is of a 
superior type and quality. 
sings Schuman and Schubert with genuine artistic fire and 


Accompanying himself, he 
polish. Being invited to sing at the recent celebration of 
the Pope’s Golden Jubilee, nonplussed for selection by the 
shortness of time and peculiarity of circumstance, he him- 
self composed the ode, words and music in a few hours and 
delivered it before an enthusiastic audience of New York’s 
most prominent people. The beginning of the ode reads 
as follows 

Hail! Hail to Thee, O Thou most Holy Pope! 

Long life to Thee, it is our anxious hope. 

We, the faithful, on this far distant land, 


Kneeling, implore a blessing of thy hand. 


He was congratulated by many dignitaries, including 
Archbishop Corrigan. 


Mr 
and the playing of their own accompaniments by all vocal 


Louis Lombard insists upon the study of solfeggio 


pupils of his Utica conservatory The disadvantage of 
arm disturbance and piano back is less than the disability 
to sing at all when out of the presence of an accompanist,” 
he says ; and, moreover, that the abandon and spontaneity 


go with 


which g one's own accompaniment are far more 


effective than the uncongenial and unpractised aid of the 
average or improvised accompanist. ‘‘ Were I a vocalist,” 
he says (he hasan adorable tenor voice, by the way), ‘1 
should most certainly, from choice, play my own accom- 
paniments.”” 

With characteristic mirth he dwells upon the inexcusable 
carelessness of pupils who through the kindness of relatives 
or teachers are being educated free. Instead of the added 
earnestness and industry supposed to be cognate with com- 
mon gratitude to fate, to say nothing of teachers, are the 
grossest neglect and inefficiency, accompanied by trivial 
‘* What would 
" he asked a derelict 
‘*Oh, then I should be 
was the inconsequential reply. ‘‘ I could not afford to 


excuses for loss of lessons, tardiness, &c. 
you do were you paying $5 a lesson ? 
recipient of musical bounty lately. 
here ” 
lose so much!” Solfeggio practice he holds to be the most 
certain method of introduction to keys, chords, intonation, 
sight reading, &c. He mourns its neglect in American 
curriculums. 

The baritone Carl J. A. le 
with his wife, d’Arona, to sing at the concerts given in 
G. A. R. of that city 
Measures have been taken by musical citizens of the place 


Vinsen has been engaged, 
Toledo under the patronage of the 
to keep Mrs. d’Arona for a time for the purposes of coaching 


in the higher departments of the vocal art. 
have been re-engaged at the Church of St. Charles Borromeo, 


Both singers 


srooklyn, for the coming year. 


* 


Miss Agnes Florian is at present singing in St. Agnes R 
C. Church, Brooklyn, where she took the place of Mrs. 
Buckley. Miss Florian is a pupil of Fursch Madi and De la 
Grange, has sung in all the large cities of the Union in the 
past season, and has a voice of beauty and irreproachable 
F. E. T. 


trueness, Say the connoisseurs. 


A Nordica Concert. 

An ‘‘ideal” performance of the entire third act from 
‘Faust” is promised for Tuesday evening, March 21, at 
Music Hall, when the Nordica Concert Company will appear 
in a complete stage performance, with scenery, costumes, 
properties, electric light and stage effects of the garden 
scene, with the following cast: ‘‘ Marguerite,” Mrs. Lillian 
Nordica; ‘‘ Siebel,” Mrs. Sofia Scalchi; ‘‘ Martha,” Miss 
Engel; ‘‘ Faust,” Italo Campanini, and ‘‘ Mephistopheles,” 
G. Del Puente. 
orchestral and vocal numbers by Mrs. Nordica and Mrs. 
Scalchi and Mr, Emil Fischer, to conclude with the sextet 


A miscellaneous first part willbe given of 


and finale from ‘‘ Lucia,” sung by Mrs. Nordica and Mrs. 
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Music Hall in that city. Mr. Abercrombie was once the 
deputy of Sims Reeves, ballad 
singer, and his singing is highly spoken of by all who have 


the celebrated English 


heard him. He was capably assisted by Miss Sara Cohen, 
| Mrs. Fred. W. Yates and Miss Jennie Ware Brown 
A Testim»nial Well Deserved.—Mr. Wm. B 


librarian of Gilmore’s Band, 


Clayton, 





for many years the efficient 
was recently presented with a handsome gold watch and 
chain from the wife and daughter of the late bandmaster. 
The watch case bears the following inscription 





In loving memory_of 


S. GILMORE 
A Young Composer.— Professor Frank Nagel, of Ogden, this token of affection and este 
Utah, a young pianist who shows considerable talent, has 
recently had two of his compositions produced ; a song, 
‘* Thou art so like a flower,” and an anthem which was re- in 
He studied 


We present 
his band librarian, 
WM 


B. CLAYTON, 


cordial acknowledgment of many years of loya 


cently sung at the Baptist church in Ogden. friendship, able services and pleasant associat 
with Herman Scholtze, court pianist of Saxony, and at the New York, Christmas, 1892 
Dresden School of Music. ELLEN J. GILMORI MINNIE GILMORE 


For a Cincinnati Concert.— Nickisch gives his only 
concert in Cincinnati this season on May 11. Subscription 
lists are out, but filling slowly. 

Petzel’s Concert.—Mr. Walter Petzel the pianist, will 
give a concert in Chamber Music Hall this evening. Mrs. 
Theo. J. Toedt, Johannes Muisch and Alex. Rihm will 
assist, 


Thompson Song Recitals.—Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Thomp- 


At the Rosenbecker Concert.—At the Rosenbecker con- 
cert, given in Chicago last Sunday afternoon, Mr. Emil 
to orchestral 


Liebling played the Weber ‘‘ Concertstuck ” 


accompaniment. The program also included Mr. Liebling’s 
‘* Kensington Waltzes,” arranged for orchestra 

Jules Jordan’s “ Jael.’’—At the second concert of the 
Providence (R. I.) Arion Society, given February 2, the 





son, of Chicago, are having much success with their song principal feature of the program was “‘ Jael,” by Mr. Jules 

reckals. ‘They qre naw giving a:serlen of! reeitals. at WE Jordan, the director of the society. ‘1 he ‘* Rhode Islander’ 

liard Hall; the fourth recital being given last Monday cinkns (he following comment 

re es This work diverges widely from prev is eff ‘ ym pose 
A Harlem Recital.—Mr. Minor C. Baldwin gave the | and its pretentious character at s The demands 

second of the series of organ recitals at Pilgrim Church on | of the text have been met with vigor and taste, and a most dramat 







er 


dress giv 
| gent treatment of score « 





Tuesday afternoon of last week, Mrs. Sara Humbert and 
Mr 
and appreciative. 


Harry Foresman assisting. The audience was large | ¢ i -avacant. It is fort! 
P ’ avagant ti or 


| dica was secured to introdu 


while the work makes sweeping den 





Dean’s Lenten Lectures.—The remaining lectures in ; yy Beesintsibansy 
. . ’ . os f standard soprano, her success was so ete I I at 
Mr. Frederic Dean's ‘‘ Stabat Mater” course will be given BS erie ote =pere rs ne : 
: i : < the work is a fixture in her répertoire e empha le 
at Chickering Hall instead of Chamber Music Hall. of approval accorded by the audience was shared by singer and 


us manner 





poser, Mrs. Nordica in a graceful ¢ 


insisting 


1 


Mr. Jordan's joining her in a dual acknowledgment 


And the Wind Blew Through His Frizzes.—Buffalo 
entertained a celebrity in the person of J. Ignace Paderew- 
ski, who passed several hours in the city. The artist ar- | 
rived from Detroit too late to catch the train for Ithaca, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
late 
} 
| 

where he was booked to play before an audience of " 


A Spanish Baritone.—Mr. A. Baldelli, baritone, * 
of the Royal Theatre, Madrid, Spain,” 
concert in this city for the purpose of making himself 
he ready 
with considerable success in the Western 
A Weapon of Offense and Defense, 
It 


neighbors a fearful weapon of attack 


will shortly give a 





snown to the Eastern public, appeared 
college students and others. known t n pt PI 





The musician’s manager cursed his luck, and made an at- 


violin has been 


tempt to cancel the Ithaca date, but was not successful. He 


H abs "7 . Fa wl the ini “it 1 
then chartered a special train, consisting of an engine and | made from aluminium. affords the nist’s critical 


. : | 

one car, and in that they started for Ithaca, reaching there | 

before supper time. | Lotos Club gave 
| 


A Dinner to Walter Damrosch,—Th« 





After the performance they returned to Buffalo on the}, ginner Saturday evening in honor of Mr. Walter Dam- 
special, and caught the early morning Lake Shore train for | rosch. Dinner was served at 6:30 in the large dining room, 
( hicago.—Buffalo ‘* Times. Capt. W. H. White, vice president of the club, acting as 








Cincinnati College of Music.—At the fourteenth con- | host in the absence of the preside nt The menu card was 
cert of the Cincinnati College of Music, given last Saturday | an elaborate one, designed in imitation of an artist's port- 


lasted until 9:30 and then came short 


The 
speeches and music. 


evening, the program consisted of string quartets by Schu- | folio. dinner 


mann and Haydn, and ‘cello solos by Boccherini and | 


Klengel Among those present were: Andrew Carnegie, Col. E 
J 8. Van Cleve.—John Van Cleve, of Cincinnati, after | C. James, Gen. C. H. T. Collis, William E. Taylor, Gen 
ten years, has returned to daily newspaper criticism, being | Horace Porter, William Hamilton Gibson, W.S. Logan, 
now music critic of the ‘‘ Penny Post.” S. S. Packard, Robert C. Bowen, Horace B. Fry, John El 
| derkin, W. P. Malcolm, George Littl 





A New Music School —The Duffell School of Music has 


1. Jones, Ar 
been incorporated at Evanston, Ill., without capital stock, : 


Plunket Greene, C. S. Lord, Greene, A. Darlit 





I 
W. | 
I 





Lawton, S. W. Wray, George R. McChesney, Horace See 
J. B. Elmendorf, Frank Damrosch, Morris Reno, W. W 
Belvin, John S. Wise, Finlay Anderson, 
art, Louis Windmueller, Edward Moran, Thomas W. 
and Chandos Fulton. 


to provide a graduating course for students of music ; in- | M. Ashley, ( scar B, Weber, i Hoyt, ( i thn, Henry 
| Pe ar, Jf red Arvescho tanger orge arn 
corporators, H. C. Duffell, W. E. Duffell and F. A. Parker. | Pepper, Alfred Arveschon, H. W. Ranger, George Heat 
| G. Park, George H. Bogert, W. J. Ives, W. T. Evans, Julian 
The Silver Lining —One of the redeeming features of a| Rix, Charles G. Buckley, Lieut. G. L. Carden, E. H. Mul- 
Wagner concert is that you can’t hear the man next to you | jin, R. M. Phillips, Dr. Hamilton Wier, S. A. Robinson 
whistling his accompaniment.—*‘ Philadelphia Record.” | Uriah Welsh, George C. Pease, Dr. W. B. Parker, N. D 
| 


A Plainfield Organ Recital.—Mr. W. E. MacClymont, 
of the First Baptist Church, Plainfield, N. J., gave his fifth 
free organ recital Tuesday evening of last week, before a stew- 
Dufft 


Thomas E 
He was assisted by Miss Florence A. 
Mr. MacClymont was 


good sized audience. 


Underwood and the Dresden Trio. Times 





in excellent form, and gave his selections with much taste| A Brilliant Concert.—One of the brilliant musical and 
and skill. Among the numbers were Handel's ‘‘ Largo,” | social events of the current season will be the concert 
Buck’s ‘‘ Idyl at Evening,” and Tombelle’s overture to ‘‘ A | announced for Tuesday evening, March 14, at the Hotel 
Night in Grenada.” | Waldorf, Thirty-third street and Fifth avenue The 


: : : . oncert is for the benefit of St. Mary’s Hospital and will be 

Art in Chicago.—Reference was made in these columns | SOMC@Tt !S Tor the ORRENS GF a _ = —e ‘ % 

f i “hi is ci or > musics irect ~ Mr. Walter Damrosch, in 

last week of a concert given between Chicago and this city pee ae st ald eng 7 N : Me nies ware, _ 

: : , en rhic > Wil ye assiste xy the New ork Symphony 

by means of the long distance telephone. ‘The evening which he “ry wee wale : teh se “e a i 

‘*Post ” of Chicago in its account of the occurrence has the | Orchestra, Mr. Johann = % rigs eta FOCES Seer 
following : | man, 'cellist, and Mr. Victor Harris, accompanist 

= seeurawel . tho has 

Then Mr. Marteau in New York gave Chicago a cornet solo, and | Durward Lely Leaves.—Mr. Durward Le ly, who ha 

George Kalbitz, cornetist in Hand’s Orchestra, responded from this | entirely recovered from his recent indisposition, left las 





end of the long wire with “The Last Rose of Summer.” As he con- fill eng 
cluded the hand clapping in the New York office came distinctly over 
the Then a New York basso by the name of Green sang a 
touching ditty with the refrain, “I’m Goin’ to Philadelphia in the 
Morning,” and the Chicago audience asked for more. 


week for England, on the Etruria, to an igement 





He will appear 
15. He 


return to this country in November next with Patti. 


made by cable with Sir Augustus Harris. 
March 


wires. : 3 sé 
in grand Italian opera, commencing will 





Scalchi and Messrs. Campanini, Del Puente, Corsi and 


Fischer. The concert will be under the direction of Mr. 


Walter Damrosch and the symphony orchestra wi'] play the | 
introduction to the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin” and Saint- | 
Saéns’ symphonic poem, ‘“ The Spinning Wheel of Om- 

phale,” in addition to the ‘‘ Faust” music and accompani- 

ments. 





Henri Marteau, the violin virtuoso, and Mr. Plunkett Carl has been 


Greene, the English basso, were the performers mentioned 


Mr. Carl Complimented.—Mr. William C 


engaged by Theodore Thomas to give a series of recitals at 
t 
t 


the Columbian Exposition during the month of June. M1 
commencing 


in the above, a fact which does not speak well for the gen- 
Carl will give a series of recitals in this city 
the latter part of March at the First Presbyterian Church 

Martin Roeder Invited by Royalty. Max of 


resumptive to the throne, and a former pupil 


eral information of the Chicago newspaper men. 
Abercrombie’s Ballad Recital.—Mr. Charles Abercrom- 

bie, the popular Rochester vocal instructor, gave a very 

23 at | Baden, heir } 


Prince 





successful ballad concert on the evening of February 
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of the celebrated singing teacher, Martin Roeder, now at the 
New England Conservatory, Boston, has written to the lat- 
ter and kindly invited him to his chateau in Scheveningen 
during the next summer in order to complete his vocal stud- 
Martin Roeder has been honored by the grand duke 


1eS8 


with a decoration, and will gladly spend his vacation as a | 


guest of the princely music lover. 


Klauser Music Institute.—The fifth concert at 


the 


Klauser Music Institute took the form of a song recital | 


given last Wednesday evening, when songs by Franz, Schu- 


mann, Brahms, Cowen, Mendelssohn, Henschel, 


Mozart, | 


Hawley, Taubert, Bohm, Nevin and Spohr were finely | 


sung by the pupils. 


Music Hall News.—Thursday afternoon and Sunday 


evening last Mr. Damrosch repeated selections from the 
Burckhard, Lillian 
Lena Luckstone- 


‘‘ Nibelungen” trilogy, with Martha 
Blauvelt, Mrs. J. Middecke-Merckens, 
Myers and Agostino Montegriffo as solo singers. 


afternoon Plunket Greene, the basso, and Henri Marteau, | 
the violinist, gave a recital, and the following program was | 


worthily interpreted 


Songs 
* Begliickte Heerde”’ — Ss 
“Wer sich der Einsamkeit ergiebt ”’ : 
“Gruppe aus dem Tartarus ”’ Schubert 
“In der Fremde” / 
Die alten bésen Lieder” se 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Solos for violin 
Romance - oe 
Adagio Pathetique 


Old Irish melodies. .Arranged by C. Villiers Stanford 
rhe 
* Patric 
“The Zephyrs Blest.’ 
Hungarian songs ; 
**’*Mid the Cornfields.”’ 
* Mariska.”’ 
yherd, see thy horse's foaming mane 


Mr. Plunket Greene 


Lament.’ 


k Sarsfield.” 


Arranged by Francis Korbay 


‘Shey 


Schubert 


snes , .. Wieniawski 
Mr. Henri Marteau. 


Paderewski Will Play.—The Symphony Society of New | 


York will give its fifth concert on Saturday evening next, 
preceded by the usual afternoon concert Friday afternoon. 


Mr. Paderewski will be with orchestra for the first time this | 


season in New York. The following is the program an- 


nounced 


Overture to a comedy Smetana 


Concerto in A minor, for piano, with orchestra Schumann 
Ignace J. Paderewski 
Serenade , ) 


New, first time Lalo 


Theme with variations 
Piano solo a : 
Ignace J. Paderewski 
Symphony No. 4 l'schaikowsky 


at the 


Kaschoska.—Miss Felicia Kaschoska will 
next Euterpe concert, Brooklyn, March 14. 


W A 


Conservatory of Music 
nish high references as to character, and who have given 
Others need 


sing 


NTED—Additional professors of 
harmony and composition for the Utica (N. Y.) 
artists of reputation who can fur- 


piano, organ, 


palpable proofs of their ability as teachers. 
t is desired that first letter be exhaustive. 
Louis LomBarbD, Director. 


not apply 


Marchesi on Our Girls.—According to ‘‘ Harper's 
Weekly,” Mrs. Marchesi lately said: ‘‘ I love the American 
girls, with their beautiful voices and well formed characters. 
But I always ask myself what a crude country must that 
America still be, whose young ladies so uniformly come to 
me devoid of all artistic taste or appreciation, expecting, by 
some unknown, mysterious way, in a few months to appear 
They 
often go further than this, and ask me : ‘ How much money 
That question appalls 


in this Old World of culture as an artist of fame? 


do you think there is in my voice ?’ 
me with its cold calculation and its irreverence for the ex- 
quisite beauty and tenderness of that fine art that can, more 
than all others to me, interpret the soul’s inmost thought. 

‘* No other girl than an American has ever asked me that 
3razil 


question. From Russia, from Scandinavia, Spain, 


and Germany young ladies come tome. They are usually 
brought by parents or guardians, who are most deliberate 
in locating their charges, and making arrangements for at 
least a three years’ course, and longer if they are not ad- 
vanced, And in the question 
money?’ is asked, ‘Does the voice indicate possibility of 
fine interpretation, or does its quality justify the ambition 


place of of ‘ How much 


for an artistic career?’ These girls make the best of stu- 
dents. They are quiet, conscientious and patient workers ; 
while my beautiful American girls in many instances fret, 
lose their courage, and feel slighted if they are not called 
on to make a public appearance in afew months. With my 
American pupils I have always to begin by instilling the 
first principles of true reverence for the noble art of sing- 
ing and a comprehension of the necessity for years of study 


and devotion at the shrine of any art in which one would | 
excel ; that it is true love for the art, and not for the money | 


it may bring, that makes the brilliant student and the suc- 
cessful artist.” 


Saturday | 


Schumann | 


Svendsen | 
Godard | 


| entitled ‘‘ The Stranger,” as a text for a composition. 








Alma Fohstrom.—The well-known coloratur singer, 
Alma Fohstrém, after completing her engagement at the 
Imperial Opera at St. Petersburg, went to Moscow, where 
she was engaged till the end of February. 


Heinrich Vog!.—The Munich tenor, Heinrich Vogl, 


Bact | intends to give aconcert at Leipsic for the production of 
acn 


his own compositions. Vogl has composed some very beau- 


tiful lieder, which his modesty has prevented him from 
bringing before the public so much as they deserve. 


Janko Keyboard.—Mr. C. Wendling, of the 


| Leipsic Conservatory, lately gave a performance on the 


Janké Keyboard at Karlsruhe before the Grand Duke and 
Duchess, Prince Wilhelm and the Crown Princess of Sweden, 


| who displayed the greatest interest in the performance. 


Martin Pluddemann.—tThe poet, Felix Dahn, has 
sent to Mr. M. Pliiddemann a dramatic poem in four acts, 
Mr. 
Pliiddemann’s ballad, ‘‘ Die Haidehof,” has just been pub- 


| lished in the Vienna journal, ‘‘ The Lyre.” 


Hans Richter.—The London concerts of Mr. Hans 


Richter begin on June 5, and will continue till July 10. 

Leipsic Stadt 
faction is expressed respecting the management of this 
house since the departure of Angelo Neumann. At a late 


performance of the ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung ” the ‘ Siegfried” 


Theater.—Considerable dissatis- 


| had to be prompted by the capellmeister, and without for- 


eign talent none of Wagner’s great operas can be given. 
As long as the verbiirgermeister, . Georgy, supports 
As long the Oberbiirgermeist Dr. Georgy t 


| Stageman no change can be expected. 


Rubinstein.—On February 18 Rubinstein appeared 
3onn for the benefit of the 
‘* BeethovenhousegSociety”. The performance consisted 
of Beethoven works in their historical development. He 
seems to have rescinded his previous determination to 
abandon the career of pianist, and it is said offers have 
been made to him from Berlin, South Germany, Austria, &c. 

A Copyright Question.—Mr. E. W. Fritzsch com- 
plains that Hermann Wolff and Heinrich Reimann published 
in the program of the eighth Philharmonic concert por- 
tions of the ‘‘ Writings and Poems of Richard Wagner,” 
and sought to justify themselves by alleging that the pas- 
sages were reprinted from the ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik.” 


as a pianist at a concert in 


Fritzsch will sue them,and meanwhile warns others from 
reprinting anything from R. Wagner’s works without his 
express permission. 

Elise Polko.—This lady, whom we mentioned in a 
late number THe Musicat Courier, it 
affirmed, much later than 1823. When she was born wild 
horses shall not compel us to reveal. We do not know. 


of was born is 


**Falstaff.”—There seems to be no doubt of the brilliant 
success of Verdi’s work, which is a genuine opéra comique, 
It is not the first work of this kind 
that he has composed. In 1840 Verdi was very hard up, 
his wife had pawned her jewels, and was at the point 

He lost her and two children in less than two 
He was prostrated with illness while he was com- 
The story is 


not an opéra bouffe. 


of death. 
months. 
posing this opera, ‘‘ Un Giorno di Regno.” 
told in all its details by Arthur Pongin 1n his book on 
Verdi. 

A New Enterprise by Sonzogno.—lIt is re- 
ported that the famous publisher Sonzogno will purchase 
the Milan theatre, the Canobbiana, which was lately offered 
at 400,000 frs., and erect a new house on the site, from de- 
signs by the architect of the Costanzi at Rome, at an ex- 
pense of 1,500,000 frs. 

New Operettas.—In Italy, at Cuneo, ‘‘ Simplicitas,” 
words and music by Mz. Busancano ; at San Gemini, ‘‘ La 
Potenza di Una Coda,” two acts, by Bernardino Lanzi ; at 

‘‘Il_ Matrimonio di Giorgetta,” by Gioacchino 
at Palermo, ‘‘ Elda,” by Carmalo de Barberi ; 


Messina, 
Morra ; 


| Vienna, ‘‘ Matteo Falcone,” one act drama, by Roddaz and 


Van Dyck, the tenor ; at Freiburg, in Baden, ‘* The Gun- 
smith of Freiburg,” by C. Thomas, and ‘ Lichtenstein,” by 
F. Schilling. 


Band of the Garde Republicaine.—It is be- 


| lieved that Gabriel Pares, of the Toulon Naval Band, will | 


succeed Mr. Wettge as director of this famous organization. 
There were thirty-eight competitors ; they were examined 
at the Ecéle Militaire, distributed by three and fives in dif- 
ferent rooms and prohibited from all outside communica- 


tions. The examination began at 7 A. M. and lasted till 9 


| p. M. for three days. 


Rossini Prize.—The Paris Academy of Fine Arts 
has awarded the Rossini prize to a young artist still in the 


| classes of the conservatory, Henri Hirschemann, a pupil of 


| Mr. 


Massenet. The Academy intends to give a perform- 


| ance of this cantata, which is entitled ‘‘ Ahasuerus,” and the 


| cantata of Leon Honoré, crowned in 1891, in a few weeks 


hence. 


Ernest L’Epine.—The death is announced of Mr. 


| Ernest L’Epine, who in 18/8 was president of the commis- 


sion on musical recitals at the Exposition Universelle. 


| was 


He 


the author of an operetta, ‘‘ Croquignole XXVI.,” 


| represented at the Bouffes Parisiens. 


| society of Amsterdam, which has had success in 





Amsterdamsch Capella.—The celebrated choral 
serlin, 
Vienna, Leipsic and Brussels, was announced to appear 
February 26 at the Chatelet concert. 

Really Popular Concerts.—The art section of 
the Maison du People, of Paris, have organized a series of 
concerts for the people. They present to the ‘‘ plain peo- 
ple” of the democratic *‘ workingmen’s party,” good, gen- 
uine, serious music, interpreted by artists of the first order. 
A critic who was present speaks of the emotion and the en- 
thusiasm aroused by pieces so new to the audience, which 
had only known the coarse songs of low dives, ‘‘ I never 
saw a more attentive or responsive audience.” In the first 
concert, at which works by Wagner, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Grieg, &c., were given, it was not the most commonplace 
or least elevated in style or sentiment that were applauded 
most. 

Singakademie Concerts.—February 7, 
Lieban Globau and Ernst Wolff ; February 10, Josephine 
Fritz 


Helene 


Gerwing, the eleven year old violinist ; February 11, 
Masbach ; February 16, R. Koczalski ; 
Barbi ; 17, George Magrath ; 19, pupils of Evelyne Maschletr 
23, Eugen Gura; 21, Matilde 
Raoul Koczalski 

Operatics at Gotha.—According to 
rangements, the first of the performances of works musically 


February 15, Alice 


Solbrig ; 18, R. Burmeister ; 
von Barnekow and Lili Marsala; March 2, 


present ar- 


| jmportant, but little known, will be on July 27, ‘‘ Joconde,” 








by Isoire, conducted by Levy July 29, Cherubini’s 
‘* Medea,” conducted by Mottl; July 30, the ‘ Prize Opera” 
directed by Schuch. the 


twenty scores have been already received, twenty more 


For the prize offered by duke, 


composers announce theirintention of competing, and ask 
the postponement of the date for receiving works to March 
15 or 20. 

Musical Instrument Collection.—The 
collection of musical instruments in the 
Berlin, will be thrown open to the public on Tuesdays and 
This collection of 


’ , 
royal 
Bauakademie, 
Fridays and perhaps on Sunday. over 
1,600 instruments is the most valuable in the world. 
Oelschlegel.—Alfred Oelschlegel, director of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Dresden, has heen appointed 
music director at Franzensbad. 
Dresden.—Cantor and Organist John 


Faerhmann has 
been appointed teacher of the organ in the Hi 


gh School for 
Music, Dresden. 

Bechstein Saal Concerts. — 
popular liederabend of Jetta Finkenstein ; 
23, Henry Such, violinist ; February 9, popular liederabend 
of Elizabeth Feininger; February 10, Oscar Koch, violin, 
and Eléner Polongi, piano ; February 16, Clotilde Kleeberg ; 
February 17, Josephine Gerwing ; February 18, Emil von 
Mlynarski; February 19, 21, 
Leopoldine von Spira and Minette Wegmann; February 
24, Max Schwarz; February 25, Clara Schulz-Lilie. 

Miss Van Zandt.—The 
Miss Van Zandt’s brilliant success at Pau, expresses a hope 
that this warm welcome will induce her to appear again at 
Paris, ‘‘ which most certainly will applaud no less warmly 


last 


and 


February 8 


February 


Brasco Panteo; 


‘* Ménestrel,” writing of 


her appearance on the scene of her first triumphs.” 

* Falstaff” on the Road.—The Falstafi 
of Manager Piontelli, with the orchestra of La Scala, will 
be Rome, Genoa, Venice, Triest, and will end with six per- 
formances at the Carl Theatre, Vienna, in May 

A New National Anthem. — A 
paper relates that a few days ago Queen Victoria was 
greatly charmed with a piece of music performed by the 
band playing in public at Osborne, and sent one of her at- 
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tendants to learn the name of the piece. The attendant 
came back and reported, with some embarrassment, that 
it was entitled ‘‘ Come Where the Booze is Cheaper.” 
**Die Wally” at Hamburg.—The first perform- 
ance of Catalani’s ‘*‘ Die Wally ” at the Hamburg City The- 
atre was a great success. The libretto was taken by Luigi 
Illica from the well-known novel ‘ Geierwally,” but the 
is omitted, as Wally is no longer a rustic ‘‘ Walk- 
The music shows 


‘Geier” 
iire,” but a simple peasant maiden. 
throughout a tone of distinction, and gives evidence of a 
composer striving for the highest aims of art. 

Cowen’s * Signa.”— The opera ‘‘ Signa,” by the 
English composer Cowen, which he withdrew from the 
theatre at Genoa, has been taken up by Sonzogno, who 
will produce it in April. 


** Falstaff” in Paris.—Carvalho, of the Opéra Com- | 


ique, has arranged with Verdi to produce ‘ Falstaff,” with 
Maurel in the title rdle, next year. 

Americans Abroad.—At a recent ‘‘at home” of 
the noted £ Paris, Miss Bell, of De- 
troit, Miss Morse, of Chicago and Miss Rogers, of Denver, 


Mrs. La Grange, « 
sang with great success. 
of 


‘Little Baby, dear, Good Night!” 
Wake Up!” 


London, has recently composed the following songs: 
‘Little Baby, dear, 


‘*The Queen’s Riding! ‘*Where Billows 


are Breaking " and ‘‘ Good Bye,” all of which are meet- | 


ing with much success. 


“| Rantzau” in Vienna. 
VIENNA, February 20, 1893. 
HE recent production of Pietro Mascagni's 
latest Rantzau,” the 
House of Vienna, was an event of unusual importance and 


interest, not only because it happened to come in a musical 


work, ‘I at Imperial 


season of unwonted dullness, but also by reason of anticipat- | : : 
which the score of 


ing, as it did, by several weeks any other performance out- 
side of Italy. For the first time the new opera, from which 
so much had been expected, was to be judged entirely on its 
own merits, without those incentives to an opinion, unduly 
biased one way or the other, which were inevitable at the 
time of its initial representation in Florence a few weeks 
ago. Without the powerful aid of the composer's presence, 
and the well meant encouragement of countless friends, the 
new work was to be heard by an audience favorably dis- 
posed, it is true, but on the whole inclined to be impartial 
in its verdict. Probably no one had come with the expec- | 

| 


tation of witnessing a second ‘‘ Cavalleria” success. Even 


able to read between the lines of 


1 
nA 


those who had not been 


the reports from Florence knew well that non bis in idem 


plays as great a réle in the affairs of the stage asin those 
What had, however, been looked for was 


‘L’Amico Fritz,” if for no other reason 


of ordinary life 


an advance on 


than because of the more dramatic character of the new 


libretto. The musical expression of passion has already 
come to be accepted as that in which Mascagni excels; and 
though the idyls of Erckmann-Chatrian do not embody the 
strongest conflicts of feeling, their tale ot the 
Montagues and Capulets is far more powerful than the pic- 
in ‘*L’Amico 


Alsatian 


ture of contented bachelorship presented 
Fritz 

Well contrasted types, such as are to be found in the 

Cavalleria,” are wanting in Mascagni’s latest work. There 
are the inimical brothers and their two children, as conven- 
tional a pair of lovers as ever graced the operatic boards. 
The remaining parts, one of which at the time the original 
play, ‘‘Les Rantzau,” was produced in Paris, was not 
deemed unworthy of the illustrious talent of Mr. Coquelin ; 
the other, a well conceived type of Alsatian character, have 
in the text—fashioned by Mascagni’s faithful librettists, 
Targivini-Tozzetti and Menasci—become mere episodical 
figures, whom the composer has treated with scantest pos- 
Tothe chorus, on the other hand, he has 
Indeed, from a purely 


sible ceremony. 
assigned a most important rdle. 
musical point of view, his best efforts have been turned in 
this direction, and however effective may be the stormy 
interview between the father and daughter, the nocturnal 
visits of Jean Rantzau to his brother, or their subsequent 
reconciliation, those who would look for the real beauties 
of the score must, apart from the portions of the love mu- 
sic, go to the various choral numbers. These, for the most 
part, are treated with that rare ability of which Mascagni 
has given such ample evidence. Whether they are, how- 
ever, sufficient to insure for ‘‘ I Rantzau” a lasting place in 
the répertoire of the Vienna or any other opera house, it 
would seem an extremely perilous matter to predict. That 
the general impression, after the first performance here, 
was one of mitigated disappointment cannot well be gain- 
said. Applause there was, to be sure, after each fall of the 
curtain, and applause moreover of a very enthusiastic kind, 
that belonged, however, almost entirely to the artists on 
the stage and those in the incomparable Vienna orchestra. 
Whatever it was possible to accomplish in the matter of 
careful preparation had been done. It would be difficult 
the world over to find a conductor so gifted as stage man- 
ager, so delicate in his musical appreciation, as Wilhelm 


Opera | 


preciate how utter 





Jahn, the justly famed director of the Opera House here. | 
He brought to the difficult task of duly presenting Mascagni’s | 


latest work untiring energy, impeccable ability, and an oft- 
tested experience that places him far ahead of his various 
rivals. If ‘‘I Rantzau” should prove a lasting success in 
Vienna, as Massenet’s ‘‘ Manon” 
failed elsewhere, it will solely be attributable to the uni- 
versally recognized merits of Mr. Director Jahn in the first 
place, and of his artists in the second. 


” 


and other works that have 


Though the opera is in four acts, it barely needs more 
| than two hours for a performance without cuts of any kind. 
| In its main lines the libretto follows the play that was fash- 
| ioned by Messrs. Erckmann-Chatrian for the Théatre Fran- 
gais from one of their most successful novels. ‘‘ Les Rant- 
zau,” starting with its Parisian success, was seen in every 





European capital, and its story became one of the most 
| familiar to the present generation of playgoers. It is the 
| oft told tale of love triumphing in spite of every obstacle 
that hate and enmity can place in its way. Nowhere does 
| the dramatic conflict assume tragic proportions, while the 


_| ultimate happy end is clearly distinguishable from the start. 


Mascagni, to be sure, has accepted his mission of musical 


| illustration in a spirit of far grimmer earnestness than 
either his librettists or their French models. 
| poignant accents of modern orchestration, the most expres- 
Schlesinger’s Songs.—Sebastian B. Schlesinger, 


The most 


sive efforts of heroic tone coloring, are impressed into the 
service of these Alsatian peasants, and the depiction of 


| ° : P ° 
their passions that nowhere move on the highest plane of 


human emotion. ‘It is the same kind of force,” writes a 
critic, ‘‘ that lifts the cover of the thrifty housewife’s kettle, 
and that which causes 4£tna to spurt its torrents of lava.” 

That Mascagni’s talent is less housewifely than eruptive 


may be assumed. How at this early stage it has already 


| found its easily distinguishable forms of expression, that 


defy, as it were, with reckless hand many of the best ac- 
cepted rules of harmony and counterpoint, will probably be 
one of the first thoughts suggesting themselves to an atten- 
tive listener. One does not need to be an educated musi- 
cian to put one’s finger on the many ‘‘ Mascagnisms” in 
‘*T Rantzau ” 


abounds, 
is the disregard of th 


nor even to ap- 


e more natural 


of modern and continual 


changes of time and rhythm, a determined avoidance of 


forms expression, arbitrary 
natural and simpler harmonies, a total absence of any care- 
fully musical phrase, let alone of any well 
rounded numbers—these are shortcomings that are hardly 


developed 


counterbalanced by occasional evidences of marked origin- 
Part 
the lesson that every modern operatic composer has to 


ality or of keen sense of dramatic effectiveness. of 
learn from Richard Wagner has been intelligently grasped, 
but the most important portion would seem too often to have 
been left out of sight. The critical faculty of Vienna has 
suggested that the gifted young composer should now rest 
on his laurels for a few years and give his talent time to de- 
velop and mature. That he is hardly likely to follow this 
well meant advice may be gathered from the reports circu- 
lated about the new works which he is about to complete, 
and which would indicate that either he or his publisher, 
Mr. Sonzogno, are not inclined to sacrifice to an all too con- 
scientious appreciation of a composer’s duty toward his 
talent the tempting opportunities for self enrichment that 
offer on all sides. Besides, with a nature like Mascagni’s, 
that has manifested itself above all through its success-com- 
pelling autonomy, it is one thing to give well meant advice 
and another to carry it out. 

A survey of the most striking musical numbers of ‘ I 
Rantzau” 
characteristic 
devices atone for the brevity and paucity of musical ideas. 


introduces us to a short prelude of essentially 
make, in which several novel instrumental 


A chorus that greets the return of spring creates an agree- 
able impression by reason of its gentle and tender character, 
while of the subsequent soprano air, that introduces an oft- 
recurring theme, the same quality may be predicated. 
Among the comparatively few soli in the score, it is, if not 
the best, certainly one of the best. The following ensemble 
is developed with an amplitude and impressiveness worthy 
of far weightier events than the termination of a country 
auction in which one of two inimical brothers has gained an 
advantage over theother. The effect of this entire first act, 
in spite of the admirable manner in which it was musically 
as well as pictorially presented, proved on the whole disap- 
pointing. A couple of recalls were vouchsafed the artists 
at the fall of the curtain, but as yet no kind of enthusiasm 
had manifested itself. A better reward was in store for the 
second act, for although it contains two numbers in which 
the palpable intention to secure an effect by methods more 
original than pleasing is sadly disproportionate to the re- 


performance, for though there were numerous recalls at the 
end they belonged to Director Jahn and his artists rather 
than to any further notable portions of the score. 

The third act brings the crisis of the story, while the 
fourth is entirely devoted to that happy ending to which 
reference has already been made. A three part chorus for 
women opens the scene, that may well count among Mas- 
cagni’s happy inspirations, while to the ‘‘ Cicaleccio,” in 
which the gossips of the town exchange confidence, the 
palm of popularity will be awarded, much as it was to the 
‘*Cherry Duet,” in ‘* L’Amico Fritz.” It is the one number 
of ‘‘ Les Rantzau” that is admirable, both as to its form 
and its treatment, which gives ample evidence that it is not 
for lack of knowledge that Mascagni at other times trans- 
gresses every well-established contrapuntal law. The tenor 
romanza which occurs in this act, and which followsa stormy 
interview between the father and son, not unlike the one 
witnessed in the previous act, though not nearly so effec- 
tive, misses fire chiefly because of the excessive freedom of 
its rhythmic treatment. The end of the act, ushered in by 
the entrance of the night watch, ends with the moving 
scene where the father of the dying heroine decides to fore- 
go his enmity and to beg his brother to consent to the union 
of the children. It is a situation that decided the fate of 
the play when it was originally produced ; the nocturnal 
visit, the door that is opened, the lamp that is raised, and 
the one work spoken as a climax to the scene, ‘‘ Enter.” 
In the opera the effect is in no way lessened, though, per- 
haps, Mascagni’s music has not added appreciably thereto. 

As an introduction to the fourth act an intermezzo (inevi- 
table, it would seem, in the young maestro’s works) does 
little to dim the memories of the most popular number of 
the ‘‘ Cavalleria.” Rhapsodical and Hungarian in charac- 
ter, it suffices perhaps to say that in forty-nine bars the 
tempo is changed no less than seven times. As a some- 
what inappropriate bit of brilliant tone coloring it deserves 
perhaps more notice than it received here the first night. 
The love duet, on the other hand, which easily awakens the 
chief interest in the last act, contains passages of beauty 
and helps one over the lack of dramatic interest that 
might otherwise be more sensibly felt. 

The impression of the work, as a whole, in spite of the 
pleasing and interesting portions just referred to, is not 
one of satisfaction, such as might be expected from a really 
fine work of art. There is too much that shows effort, too 
much that gives the lie to any claim of genuine inspiration. 
At the time Mascagni’s banner was first unfolded on the 
field of musical composition there were those who acclaimed 
him as the legitimate successor of Giuseppi Verdi. He can 
still learn from this greater master more than one salutary 
lesson, and not the least of these is to allowa sufficient 
length of time to elapse ere oné new work is followed by 


another. ‘‘ Festina lente.”—W. von Sachs, Sunday ‘‘ Sun.” 


C 


last Thursday night. This pretty operetta in an English garb 
was presented at the Casino last season under the title of 
‘The Child of Fortune,” with Jeff de Angelis in the title réle. 
This part last night was taken by the sprightly comedian, 
Carl Schulz, who was very funny and very agile. He sings 
a bit better than the American comedian. In dry humor 
he is not the equal of De 


“Das Sonntagskind.” 
ARL MILLOECKER’S “ Das Sonntagskind ” 


was produced at the Amberg Theatre in Irving place 


and fertility of ‘* business ” 
Angelis. 

Admirable ensemble work, excellent stage management, 
achorus that can both act and sing, and principals who 
throw their whole heart into their parts are some of the 
many good traits of the Conried-Ferenczy Opera Company. 
The ‘‘Child of Fortune” is not a particularly original 
work. The first act is too wordy, and it dragged on ac- 
count of the severe nervousness of the ‘‘ Lady Rockhill,” 
The ‘ Miss 
In 


who is impersonated by Charlotte Tischler. 
Betty ” was capitally done by Miss Lucy Verdier. 
matters went with a dash. 


the 
second The 
dragoon trio was sung spiritedly by Messrs. Josef Greven, 
Wilhelm Bauer and Karl Baril and they were obliged to 
The equestrienne chorus was not so success- 


act, however, 


repeat it. 
fully done at the Casino, but the duello incident was ex- 
tremely well acted and sung. 

The comedy part of Ralph Butterfield was admirably 
portrayed by Leopold Deutsch, who has a dry humor that 





sult obtained (one of these a bizarre and little pleasing bal- | 


lata, the other a five-part ‘‘ kyrie,’ 
ment, interrupted by a noisy peasant chorus), none the less 
the final duet between the father and daughter, the passion- 
ate utterances of which are worked up to an intensely 
powerful climax, succeeded in rousing the audience to re- 
peated and very hearty demonstrations of delight. 

How much of the generous applause may be attributed 
to Mascagni, how much to those whose grateful duty it be- 
came to interpret his music, it is impossible definitely to 
determine. But a public not concerned with aught but 
general results very promptly and readily admitted that it 
had been powerfully impressed. A similar demonstration 
was not to be expected again during the remainder of the 


with organ accompani- | 





He is acomedian born and not 
made. Miss Tischler did 
much better work vocally in the second and third acts. The 
prison scene was capitally enacted, the septet being very 
comical. Of course it will be very difficult for this com- 
pany to duplicate the success of ‘‘ Der Vogelhaendler, but 


is very mirth provoking. 
His topical song was encored. 


if vim, energy and artistic endeavor count for anything 
they will do it. The stage was in Mr. Heinrich Conried's 
skilled hands, and the rather meagre orchestra was handled 
by Max Gabriel. A representative German audience was 
present. 

Pittsburg Not Behind.—The second workingmen’s 
Sunday sacred concert, under the direction of Mr. Homer 
Moore, took place at Old City Hall, Pittsburg, March 5, 
the seating 
An inter- 


before a large and enthusiastic audience, 
capacity of the hall being tested to the utmost. 


esting program was given and thoroughly enjoyed 
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Music in Boston. 


BOSTON, March 5, 1893. 
FOUND this paragraph in a recent number 
e ‘* Pall Mall ¢ 


ntre 


razette 


«luctions of 


’ into therapeutics is the 
Still inter- 
strains of a violin have been found 
the The 
the system as being too elaborate, but omits to | 
olin (the merer the better) can pro- | 


“fad 
for nervous maladies. 


lates 


ire it may 


fa musk 
know that the 


ertain cases for reducing temperature. 


tyro on the vi 
| 

ery range of temperature in his hearers from cold 
xy point and subsequent explosion ; also that 

s of 


tant effect 


: : | 
nerves, so far from | 
un- 


music to jaded 


Street 


rr which usually reveals itself by 


This paragraph, in substance if not in expression, has ap- 
latel 
now first employed as a medicinal remedy. 
and a half ago that the Guild of St. Cecilia was estab- 


peared y in several newspapers, as though music were 


But it was only 
a year 
lished in London, with the objective purpose of restoring 


ls to health vocal and instrumental music. The 


Guild was Canon Harford. 


nvalic ry 
ecretary of the 

Our civilization is a thing of shreds and patches, filched 
from the dusty and forgotten garments of past generations. 
the childhood of the world the physician and the mu- 
twin brothers 
ic killed the pest that raged beneath the walls 
564 Bb. « 


and tooted away the plague from the streets of 


lan were 


Music was the most potent of 


st as in Etrurian flute players danced to 


Rome The harp assuaged melancholy, as in the familiar 
David Saul 
the son of Apollo, and he was taught by Chiron, the 


stance of and fEsculapius, the physician, 
Was 
Centaur, who had three death dealing accomplishments— 
mea 


The 


an evil 


ine, shooting and music 

majority of nervous diseases, attributed to the action 

disposed or avenging deity, were submitted to 

treatment of melodious sounds, which charmed or put 
} 


¢ } st t} 
© flight the 


Isl¢ TI 


demon. Pythagoras wrought marvelous cures 


ry mt 1eophrastus in his essay on ‘‘ Enthusiasm,” 


says that men with diseases in their loins become free from 


anyone plays a Phrygian air opposite to the part 
We know from Athenaeus not only that it was a 


at 


pain if 


tom to introduce music the ancient feast, but 


the introduction ‘In the first place, in 


very one who might be too eager for drunken- 


uttony might have music as a sort of physician 


saler of his insolence and indecorum; and also be- 


ause music softens moroseness of temper, for it dissipates 

produces affability and a sort of gentleman- 
ng to Dr. Albrecht, the diligent practice of music 
it the perspiration of the hearer as well as that 
The Dr 


propounded the theory that many diseases 


yrought 


the pl judicious 


ot } ayer 


taptista Porta three 
enturies ago 
night be cured by tunes played on instruments made of 


nedicinal wood The sufferer from fever should listen to 


A 


one made of 


tones of a quinine wood flute ornamented with the bark 


poplar instrument would ease sciatic pains ; 


would do away with fainting spells; dropsy 
would succumb to fife of hellebore« 
Peter 1 


Lichtenthal agreed with his illustrious predecessor, 


and named as diseases peculiarly susceptible to musical 


reatment, gout, catalepsis, fever and ague, epilepsy, fits, 
from bites of insects, and even that most linger- 
1d deeply-rooted ailment, stupidity. 

ineider in 1835 published at Bonn a ‘‘ Complete 
Medical Music Then 


the Engel, Sulzer, Chomet 


ny 
Dr. Scl 
in four volumes 8vo. 


Nicolai, 
not to mention Pére Kircher, and 


of 


there are writings of 


and others on the subject, 
Webb, tl 
and Curious Method of Knowing the Pulse by Musical 


1e Englishman, F. N. Marquet wrote a ‘‘ New, 
Easy 
769, second edition). According to Mar- 


Sounds” (Paris, 


quet a healthy pulse beats five in the measure of a minuet. 
But Ancina (1565) maintained that a pulse beating in triple 
in common time health 


rds that in the treatment of mad- 


time foretold death ; 


nus re 
s certain physicians employ carelessly the stimulus of 
g 
Ss 


also in many instances work great harm.’ 


which can produce good results when it is wisely 


applied, and ‘ 
The Dorian mood fits slobberers and the givers away to 
but often ‘ a 
’ Celsus thought that madmen might be 


infantile laughter ; the same music incites 


furious agitation 
appeased by cymbals and other noisy instruments. 
(;alen recommended music as a remedy against the bite 
f +} 


of the viper and the scorpion. Desault used music with 
great success in the case of a person bitten by a mad dog. 
sut these last instances bring to mind the musical cure of 


the convulsive dances of the middle ages. Flute, tambour- 





ine or bagpipe accompanied the mad dancer for days, and 


the performer was relieved by successors. Here enters 


tarantism,and we have now to do with its supposed cause 


and its supposed cure. 


| full and interesting account of the delusion in ‘‘ The Danc- 


ing Mania of the Middle Ages,” by J. F. C. Hecker, trans- 


| lated by B. G. Babington, and published in the Humboldt 


Library, New York. The notes are full of interesting mat- 


ter and quote the authorities. 


But the curious reader can find a | 


Maria Plumer, assisted by members of the Symphony Or- 


chestra. I was at the Kneisel concert and therefore could 


| not hear Oberthiir’s Triumphal March, for three harps, or 


Chomet’s ‘‘ Effets et Influ- | 


ence de la Musique sur la Santé” may also be consulted, | 


and there is much philosophizing over the influence of music 


on the mind and body in Hanslick’s ‘‘ Vom Musikalisch- | 


schénen.” 
* 


* * 


We plume ourselves upon the cultivation of voice and in- | 
| marked temperament in Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Réverie” and a 


strument; we prate of education; and yet we have lost 
sight entirely of the sanitary mission of music. The true 
glory of music is departed ! 

Were we truly musical, a wandering German street band 
would no longer be regarded as a thing of terror, but as a 
tonic, so strong, however, that it should be used with dis- 
cretion. The melancholy flute might be welcomed as a de- 
stroyer of microbes, and the player would not then bea 
The sky-defying blast of a 
Even the 


legitimate object of suspicion. 
cornet may clear the air of pestilential vapors. 
piano might be of utility as encouraging the hearer to out- 
door exercise. 

Not that we are wholly ignorant of these properties. 
Concerts here at least have convinced my townsmen of 
the medicinal efficacy of music. There are symphonies 
that compel sleep. There are sonatas that laugh at opium. 
The voice of a singer is often more irritating than the most 
arrogant blister. 

If such experiments as are mentioned by the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette ” were conducted more freely the medical musician 
would regain his once proud position. And who would 
Generous doses of Brahms may yet 
Wagner may suc- 


limit his usefulness ? 
take the place of dangerous morphine. 
ceed the moxa. Strauss may bring life to rheumatic legs. 
Music will lend itself equally to the wishes of Hahnemann's 
disciples, and chills and fever may be treated by vocal 
Cots, which command the highest 
The conductor 


shakes of long duration. 
price, will line the aisles of a concert hall. 
of the future wil be a physician of high degree, and doctor 
of music will then no longer be an empty title. 
* 
* * 

The seventh concert of the Kneisel Quartet was given the 
27th ult. in Chickering Hall. The quartet was assisted by 
Messrs. Perabo. piano ; Zach, violist ; Schulz, 'cellist. The 
program was as follows 
Beethoven 
Schubert 

Loeffler 


Quartet, A Major, op. 18, No. 5 ‘ 
Rondeau brilliant, piano and violin, op. 70 
Sextet, A minor. ‘ ease ‘ socked 

The sextet by Mr. Loeffler is in manuscript, and it was 
played for the first time in public at this concert. It is 
dedicated to Mr. Franz Kneisel, and the second movement 
is in memory of Dennis Bunker, the painter. The work 
as a whole 1s strong and interesting. Individuality is seen 
in the treatment of the themes rather than in the themes. 

The first movement is a passionate allegro. There is a 
strange tonality, a tonality akin to that of many Russian 
folk songs, with alternating or conflicting modes. The 
cadences are quasi-ecclesiastical, and they are sometimes 
peculiarly Loefflerian. The chief theme suggests Brahms, 
but the development is charged with Russian spirit tem- 
pered by an admiration for Brahms. The develop- 
ment is really a development ; it flows as though it were 
spontaneous from the theme, and only once is there a con- 
trapuntal passage that seems lugged in by the heels to 
satisfy the pedant. The returns to the delivery of the chief 
theme are most excellent, and the close is masterly in the 
conception and in the carrying out of the conception. 

The second movement is an andante with a presto mid 
dle The chief theme is the Russian burden, ‘Ay, 
Ouchnem,” a song of weary bargemen. The theme is de- 
livered impressively, and it is treated throughout in a very 
The lament is intense in its mournfulness, 
This 


artistic fashion. 
and at times it rises to a height of dramatic feeling. 
is the strongest of the three movements. 

The third movement is even more Sclavonic, and it reeks 
with the fumes of Vodka. It abounds in hair-raising 
passages, and in harmonies that are bizarre and almost 
grotesque. 

The sextet is full of color. It is fascinating, even when 
it is in passages absolutely bizarre, if not ugly. Mr. 
Loeffler had something to say and he said it in his own 
way. 

The ensemble work was wholly admirable, and Mr. 
Perabo showed his rare gifts as a player in chamber music. 


* 
* 


A harp concert was given the 27th ult. in Steinert Hall by 
Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, Mrs. Wm. M. Barber and Miss 


* 





Pugnani's ‘‘ Les Comméres,” for violin ensemble with 
three harps. 
e * 
Mrs. Nikisch gave a song recital in Chickering Hall the 
28th ult. She sang songs by Brahms, Schubert, Franz, 
Busoni, Paderewski, Hinrichs, Schumann, Grieg and 
others. She was assisted by Mr. Nikisch, whose accom- 
paniments were delightfully sympathetic, and by Miss 


Leonora von Stosch, violinist, who displayed a strongly 


* 


rondo by Scharwenka. In spite of disagreeable weather, 
there was a large audience, and Mrs, Nikisch was loudly 
applauded. * 
* x 

The program of the seventeenth Symphony concert was 
as follows 
. Weber 
Brahms 


Overture, “ Der Freischtitz” 


Symphony, No. 4, E minor... 


“Todtentanz’’... : 


és . Riemenschneider 
Overture, ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” 


, : : Nicolai 
The opening movement of the overture by Weber was 
taken at so slow a pace that the rhythm suffered, and the 
quartet of horns sustained their tones with difficulty, or, in 
other words, the melos did not come clearly to the light. 
With this exception the reading was dramatic and the per- 
formance was admirable. The symphony was finely played 
and Nicolai’s overture gave pleasure. 

Do you know Riemenschneider’s ** Todtentanz?” 
Do not journey one mile to 


It was 
played here for the first time. 
hear it. The man, a pupil of Kiel, knows his trade ; he con- 
nects his sentences, he dots his i’s and crosses his t’s, but 
he is without imagination. The piece is a musical illustra- 
tion of Goethe’s poem, and the poem can get along very 
well without the musical embellishment 

There are moderately slow passages with constant modu- 
lation. They are inoffensive and conventional. Then a 
gong is sounded, and the dance is neither sensuous nor 
grotesque. The piccolo, the instrument that with the bas- 
soon is so often used to characterize Mephistopheles, is 
freely employed, but in a cheap manner, and,in fact, the 
instrumentation is too orthodox aud respectable for the 
There is no touch of the devilish or the ghastly 
in the whole composition. The work naturally suggests 


of Saint-Saéns, but the suggestion 


subject. 


the ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” 
is only in the title. Any page taken at random from Saint- 
Saéns’ piece outweighs in musical merit the whole labor of 
Riemenschneider, and as regards fancy or dramatic power 


there is no comparison between the two works. 


+ * 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler will play the solo part of Rubin- 
stein’s D minor piano concerto at the next symphony con- 
cert. 

Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, who has been studying with Mar- 
chesi, will make her first appearance in opera at Lyons 
about April 1, as ‘‘ Fides” in ‘‘ The Prophet.” 

Afternoon teas abound and singers frequent them. 
Thackeray described these functions 

*O ye gods! Think of Miss Rudge’s intellect while 
singing 

‘ Away, away to the mountain's brow, 
Where the trees are gently waving ; 

Away, away to the fountain’s flow, 
Where the streams are softly la-a-ving.’ 

These are the words of a real song that I have heard 
Such a song, 


Puitie HAe. 


many times and rapturously applauded too. 
such a poem, such a songster !” 


Fannie Bloomfield I11.—The well-known piano virtuoso, 
Fannie Bloomfield, was confined to the house for several 
weeks on account of an injury to one of her knees, caused 


by a fall. 
NEW EASTER SONG. — 
‘QO Happy World, Redeemed To-Day!”’ 


For Sorrano or Tenor. By GEORGE A. KIES. 
Melodious and pleasing ; not very difficult, yet strongly dramatic, with 
* points’ which every good singer will appreciate and sing effectively’ 
This is the song you want for Easter Sunday. Just out. All music 
dealers. Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents by the pub- 
lishers, PHELPS MUSIC CU., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


COLUMBIAN MUSICAL AGENCY. 


We invite the attention of professional musicians and those who for 
any purpose require the services of such to the Columbian Musical Agency, 
a bureau established to facilitate the acquaintance of those who wish pro- 
fessional services with those who have them to render. 

We will send application blank to first-class musicians who wish to 
book with us. Columbian Musical Agency, office, 207 Herald Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

Manager, ERNEST ROSE. Secretary, CARL RIEDELSBERGER. 
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(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 


For reading music. Three months (course absolute), A 


SCHOOL, 1786 Broadway, near 58th Street, New York. 
MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH. 


Apply personally, Thursdays only, after 4 P. M, 


“There can be one voice | 
only respecting its excel- | 
de | 


lent results.” — 7r7da 


Sight Reading 


ddress, VocAL READING 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
The Training 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. 
appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


26 W. 15th Street 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 
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New Metropolitan Opera Company. 
HE Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company, of this city, was incorporated at Albany 
last Monday, with a capital of $1,050,000. The directors 
named are S. D. Babcock, George T. Baker, G. 5S. 
doin, Robert Goelet, G. G. Haven, Adrian Iselin, A. D 
Lorillard, Luther Kountze, D. O. Mills, J, Pierpont Morgan, 
William K. Vanderbilt, George Peabody Wetmore and 
William C, Whitney. 
A meeting of the directors will be held this week when 


Bow- 


the following officers, who were decided upon at the pre- 
liminary meeting held on February 24, will be elected 

President, George G. Haven : vice-presi lent, Adrian Iselin > 
Mc- 


then be ready to do business. 


treasurer, G. S. Bowdoin, and secretary, Hugh L. 


Laren. The company will 
Some preliminary matters have already been attended to, 
ot 


The work of restoring 


and will only have to be ratified by the board directors 
after it has been properly organized. 
the portion of the Metropolitan Opera House will be com- 
April. 


is known, has made proposals to the stockholders of the 


menced the first week in Mr. Henry E. Abbey, as 
company in reference to the production of opera at the 


Opera House next season. His proposals, it is understood, 
have not yet been accepted. 
‘ One of the stockholders told 


‘ that the house is to be 


me,” said a gentleman, 
that 


only thirty-four boxes in the parterre row. 


remodeled, so there will be 
These are to be 
apportioned among the thirty-four stockholders. This will 
leave all the boxes in the second tier free to the general 
public, Now, the company wants to give Mr. Abbey the 
house, with the exception of the thirty-four parterre boxes. 
The stockholders think that out of the 


tier alone, selling them at $60 a night, the usual price, he 


the boxes in upper 





will get enough to make up the $2,000 guarantee he was 
Mr. Abbey says that will be all 
to 


friends, as they have been 


to have had this year. 


right if the stockholders will sell or 
away their own boxes to tl 


agree not give 
1e1r 
accustomed to do in former years. He says that when they 
do this they prevent him from selling his boxes, because 
their friends are the ones who would buy them. He would 


rather have a guarantee. The stockholders don’t want to 


give him one. There is the hitch in the negotiations.” 


that Col. I the well-known 


impresario and operatic manager, 


The belief H. Mapleson, 
who recently arrived in 
this city from London, is here with the intention of com- 
peting with Mr. Abbey for the Metropolitan Opera House, 
is becoming more widespread. Colonel Mapleson has 
denied that this is his intention, but he refuses to say why 
he is here 


‘He 


come to America 


refused to tell me,” said a friend, ‘‘ when he had 


I asked him point blank, and he replied 


that others were concerned in the matter, and that they had 
to divulge their secret to no one 


agreed among themselves g 


until everything was completed.” 
Mr. George G. Haven said that absolutely nothing had 








been done, and that nothing could be done until the com- 


pany had been properly organized. 


‘*T saw Colonel Mapleson once,” said he, ‘ but barely 


said ‘How do you do?’ to him. He had nothing to say to 
me about opera, but I cannot tell what he may have said to 
other stockholders.” 

Mr. Abbey went to Chicago on Sunday to look after his 
interests in that city. He was accompanied by Mr. Imre 


Kiralfy and several heads of departments.—‘‘ Herald.” 








A Matrimonial Rumor.—The rumor that Paderewski 


was about to wed Miss Etta Dunham, of Fifth avenue, has 


been contradicted 
WwW 


among the 


Callers.—Dr. Carl E. Martin, Conductor D Reeves, 
W. Elliot Mr. D 


callers at this office last week 


Haslam and Blakeley were 

Henri Marteau.—So pronounced has been the success of 
Henri Marteau, the violin virtuoso, that his manager, Ru- 
dolph Aronson, has re-engaged him for a season of fifty con- 
certs, beginning next October. 

Human Sympathy.—‘'I know how to sympathize with 
that fellow Paderewski,” said the kind-hearted brakeman. 
‘‘T’ve had to take a lay-off many atime on account of a 
busted finger.”—Chicago ‘‘ Daily Tribune.” 


Henry Brandeis’ Success.— Mr. the 
tenor, sang with much success at the organ recital at the 
First Presbyterian Church last Monday evening. 
‘‘The 
Animam” from Rossini's ‘‘ Stabat Mater. 


Henry Brandeis, 


His se- 


lections were Palms,” by Faure, and the ‘‘ Cujus 


A Private Musicale.—A most delightful private musi- 
cale was given last Friday evening by the Ladies’ Musical 
Dramatic Club, 21 Irving Place, of which the following are 
Miss Valesca 


Miss Elena Golden, dramatic reader : Miss 


the members: Miss Johanna Bach, contralto ; 
Frank, pianiste ; 
Laura B. Phelps, violiniste. The same was attended bya 
large and fashionable audience. The program consisted of 
selections by Grieg, Schumann, Bach, Svendsen, Godard, 


The 
by the enthusiastic audience. 


Tosti, Meyer-Helmund, Chopin, Mozart. selections 


were highly appreciated 


Second Heine Recital.—The Misses Heine gave their 
£ 


second recital at Steinway Hall last Monday evening. 


Arthur Foote’s sonata for piano and violin (op. 20) was the 


feature of the program and received most careful treat- 


hese performers, their playing being 


the hands of t 


ment at 
marked by the delicacy of expression and artistic percep- 
tion that this admirable work demands. In the two move 
ments of the Ries suite (op. 34), Miss Florence Heine had a 
better 


which 


for technical display; an opportunity 
Mobile ” 


‘ Legende”’ 


opportunity 


was accepted, the ‘‘ Perpetuum being 


finely played. She also gave Wieniawski's 


manner. Miss Lotta Burgess, a contralto, was 


an artistic 
and her singing was hardly on a par 


soloist, 


the vocal 
with the rest of the performance. The third recital will be 


given March 27 
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Music Sent for Criticism. 


Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, Milwaukee. 


EDUARD HOLST, 7 ; i Seguidilla 
This is a Spanish dance for the piano, with an accom 
paniment of castanets, a triangle and a tambourine hicl 


The notation 1 for the 








is not difficult to play. used accessor 
instruments is very easy to understand; even are 
given for the ibourine when it is to be struck ] 
knuckles, used as a jing ora ‘ ire ex l 
so that one unaccustomed to s Ly Imag 
effect to be produced y out 1ea g 

Diaz & Jornet, Saint-Sebastien, Spain. 
J. M. ECHEVERRIA, . ce la Espan 


This is also a rather easy little 


has the characteristic shape and 


pi Ce ill (ws Till 
formations that 
We 
om consideration for out 


rhythmic 
find favor in Arabic and Christian Spain draw att 
tion to it more especially f1 


+ 


in the southernmost portions of this continen 





inized populations absorb vast quantities of music, which 
although printed and ostensibly published New York 
are rarely exposed or announced for sale here. This sere- 
nade is also exported by G. Ricordi & Co., Milan 

D. Kanner, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EMIL WIEGAND, Berceuse. 


This is a short piece for piano that is not difficult to com- 


prehend or execute. It begins with an accompanimental 
figure which bears a direct resemblance to that of Chopin’s 
berceuse. 

the 


harmony, but follows an ordinary modulatory plan 


same 
The 


relishes it 


It is not, however, repeated persistently with 
le 


melody being ornamented with grace notes or 


the style of Chopin, also leads one to make comparisons 
that detract somewhat from the enjoyment of this pretty 
little piece. 

“ ‘is somewhat 


Bess-Louts¢ 


The same author’s gavotte, 


} 





commonplace, but being regular in construction. will prove 
useful for children. 
J. M. STEINFELDT, Gavottina 

‘he same remarks apply equally well to this little gavotte 
which is dedicated to the deservedly celebrated com- 
poser Dr. Bruno Oscar Klein, of New York 

Edwin Ashdown (Limited), New York. 

J. H. WALLIS, : ; Fourth Tarantella 

Here is an easy tarantelle in | minor whicl 
will be aceptable fo amateurs ¢ 

As it is not awkwardly planned for the hands, 1t may be 


executed with facilit a high degree of velocity 


y até 


Carl 
GUSTAV LIEBIG 


This is a trio 


Simon, Berlin 
Romance 


(andante) for violin (or flute) and 


piano, 
violoncello, having a gracefully flowing melody and cheer- 
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rove refreshing and healthful. The 


for the instruments not engaged 
ipal theme is sufficiently inter- 
s in no sense over elaborated 


ana 


PHILIP SCHARWENKA 


ne t e players 

{ria fori iwlin or '¢ ello. 

illo, having similar character- 
ind favor with amateurs. 

Tr dumere?. 


belonging to the same 


piano, which is un- 


nach Gott 


riven two semi- 


s here 
transposed from D minor to 


accompaniment 


an Ol! 


gan) 


Known 


excerpt many 


rm from 4 Th above 
CARL KOSSMALY 


it forth an *‘ 


arrangement 
Weditation on Bach 
Ave Maria 


book of Bach's forty-e 


Since Gounod p 


known writers have fol- 


less 


is the twelfth prelude fr the 


ansposed in F shar} inor a new mel- 


performance on the violin or violoncello 
in the orig key also(F natural minor) 
French 


is set for the 
ntedjpart is so far in keeping witl 
ot to irritate Bach students, and certainly does 


of 


he progress 

vex the souls : 
- 
i€ 


ria” of Gounod, is that the prelude is mac 


lance a vocalist If the singer drags 


upon 


ag 


accompanist 1s compe lled to drag n 
If he 
wise he must stop dead on a final semi-quaver 


If 


same 


nart 


Parl AC- 


knows her manner he can this grad- 
hurries he 


beginning a new bar she 
rr notes at the point. A great 


have other 


ild means of singing with 
pression than merely hurrying or dragging the time ; but 
rch or concert singers will not sufficiently well , 

ims of Bach, and the best vocalists would 
ise, 


ig € 


1oose somethi 
Che work of Kossmay does not make the prelude of Bach 
| dangling appendage to a modern melody, for he 
is more or less interesting contrapuntal passages, 
1ot assert themselves unduly at the great mas- 
A celebrated English cathedral organist used 

add a good and contrapuntally imitative 

h's greatest organ fugues of the student's 

efore permitting him to enter a higher 

ut such exercises were not published, however fas- 
ts might occasionally prove; and with 

1 rea for certainly Bach could have enriched 
It is to 


al writers working on lower planes would be 


son 
work with additional parts had he so chosen. 
be wished tl 
in this respect ; and if they have any ideas 


more consice 
wort! lation, to put them in their own works and 


others ; and hesitate to tamper with the 


E. Donajowski, London. 
LUCAS. .:« ¢ dome a ce cee Canons. 


le page atonce arrests attention. The first glance 
reveals two canonic formations for the piano, 
1 are strictly correct in a technical sense. That is to 


part is not varied in any particular. 


us 


he answering 


canons are only for two voices or parts, the an- 


But these 
swering parts are always in the octave below, and in each 
ase begin one bar later 


construction was beneficial, however uninter- 


student 
ey may be because it is only by long practice in 
invention of such counterpoints that freedom is ac- | 
ut such writings when they have no art value | 

not be printed for the composer’s sake, who when he | 
acquired a good style will wish them suppressed. As 


udies they may prove useful to teachers, for the left hand, 


} 
+ 


the same progressions as the right, is 


It is 


perform 


ll exercised however, better to give some 


As an exercise on the part of a| 


easy piece by a classical composer like Bach, because of the 
deadening effect of meaningless music on the pupil, who | 
can only become a great artist by dwelling on the products 
of great artists. 

Besides, a canon having a really beautiful melody gives 


the teacher an opportunity of showing that the left hand | 


must deliver this melody in the same artistic style, in fact 
imitate the nuances of the leading part perfectly. Then 
grace notes may be inserted, and thus the left hand is 
trained more surely than by mere velocity exercises, or by 
such general regulations as forte or piano. 


N. Simrock, Berlin. 

CLARENCE LUCAS, 

Here isa produc tion by the same composer which is more 
The 


the fugue 


Fantasia and Fugue. 


worthy attention. fantasia is in a bold, broad and 


nified style ; and being for four voices, the 


harmony is more full and satisfying. A reference is made 
fantasia at the end of the fugue which gives a feel- 
f the 


and compels additional attention to the opening 


th 


to the 


ing of unity to the two formally separated portions « 
work, 
phrases, making them in fact of almost as much importance 
in that they have the first and last word. Yet 
this the trouble of con- 
‘ pedal point ” ‘organ point”) and also a 


this movement 


as the fugue, 


it will be seen that device saves 


tructing a‘ (or 


without which it is doubtful if 


‘ stretto,” 


can, properly speaking, be termed a fugue. The subject is 


treated by diminution, to gain a certain life and animation 


close of the fugue ; but this does not atone for 


toward the 
the want of such a mighty peroration as a stretto or well 
The I 


subject moves 
upward a major ninth in the course of three bars, and once 


constructed pedal point would give. 


drops an octave in the free and easy way never indulged in 


by great fugue writers, whose subjects are, as a rule, much 
restrained in compass, and full of meaning. 


shorter, more 


If one cannot be made conscious of the deep significance of 
but le to write fugues 


indifferent series of sounds that may be labeled 


a Bach subject, yet is willing and al 
on any 
‘ subject,” it is probable he may never be enabled to write 
a really goodfugue. The episodal work herein is not ultra 

but 


For this and other reasons the work may be found 


free and modern, consists mostly of passages of full 


chords 
transference to the church organ. 


easy ol 


H. Kieber & Brother, Pittsburg. 
AD. M. FOERSTER, 
These lyrics are written by a highly 

I 


Two 


musician. 


SONS 
skilled 
They have the appearance of being the work of a most am- 
the 


bitious composer from highly elaborated style em- 


ployed. The words are from the poems of Lord Byron, 
‘‘T saw thee weep, the big, bright tear,” and ‘‘ There be 


ae: 


cannot be truly said that these poems are worthily set. 


none of beauty’s daughters with a magic like thee. 


Mendelssohn essayed the latter in common with other ac- 
even he The 
subtle quality which Edgar Allen 


complished writers, yet failed marvelous 
music of the poetry (that 
It, comprehended and was specially skillful in pro 
But it the of 


harmony between this word music and our tone music 


Pe ye te 
ducing) almost defies analysis. is want 
which is evidently the real cause of the secret dissatisfac- 
tion which some sensitive composers experience when at 
work on certain texts. 

It was to secure this word music that the myriads of 
rules, recommendations, regulations and exceptions to be 
observed in writing Sanscrit poetry were formulated. When 
these are regarded from this point of view much that was 
inscrutable seems clear, and so far a matter of course as to 
make their adoption fairly easy. With reference to the 
laws of musical melody among writers attempting to set 
the Sanscrit Sagas, which at first sight are similarly unac- 
countable, it may also be said that when their object be- 
comes known all is immediately comprehensible. There 
was then no harmony added to the song, as with us; but a 
curious harmony was to be contained in the melody itself, 
for it was perceived that as ‘‘ hope from a heavenly note 
flies on to a note more heavenly still that is near” (to quote 
Moore), there must be a recognized relationship between 
all the adjacent sounds. It is precisely this harmony of 
melody which these Aryan musicians of old sought to gain, 
which the composer of the two songs here noticed seems 
utterly to ignore ; and hence, with all their many good qual- | 
ities, they will daze not only singers, but their audiences, 
The melody of the first song ranges freely, shall we say 
objectlessly, from B natural below the stave to A natural 
above, in the first four lines of the music ; and beyond hav- 
ing a mechanical association with the text, has no discover- | 
able connection with it, but seems to be actually opposed to | 
its natural and discreet utterance. 

In the absence of a fair bass part the left hand of the | 
accompanist helps the right to point the way for the 
singer, and so lead him through the mazes of his part. 
There is no spontaneity in it, but all is as hard, raw and 
ill fitted as though some harmonic phrases had been first of | 
all designed (more remarkable for originality, perhaps odd- | 
ness, than beauty), and then a zigzag pathway made through 
these to form a melody, But as such music does not satisfy 
the eternal craving of the human spirit for intelligible idea, 
The singular crudity and rough- 


it is supplied with words. 
notwithstanding the 


ness of the whole work suggests this, 


| except as regards accentuation. 
| 


| would ask for a credit of 30,000 frs. in the 


great ability of the composer, which is most evident. The 
second song also has no real connection with the words, 
Were it not for this one 
might assume that the composer was in ignorance of the 
language employed. As a song, it disregards the natural 
claims of a singer as much as it ignores those of the poetry. 

In truth, the succession of single sounds herein found 


| cannot possibly be regarded as true melody, either of the 


vocal or instrumental type. The words 


And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep; 


¢ 


are set to a progression that swings from low C to high I 
unusual license, and the second 

(1) An 
another 


with a strange freedom or 
line has these intervals in unbroken succession 
augmented second, (2) a diminished fifth, (3) 
diminished fifth, (4) a tritone. 

Taken as a whole, such a contour is not beautiful. The 
coast lines found on a map of the world must be deemed 
fascinating curves if such phrases are to be called melo- 
dies. 

The song really stands in about the same relation to 
vocal melody as a lay figure does to the human form divine; 
or perhaps one approximates the truth more closely in say- 
ing that its motions are so uncanny as to be a series of 
shocks or surprises that resemble those of an electrified 
corpse, rather than the naturally graceful movements of a 
living person. 

But song not only expresses life, nor is merely the evi- 
dence of healthful life, but represents a highly exalted 
state of existence—in fact, life at its best. 

It is the efflorescence of our own well being ; for song is 
certainly the flower of speech. 

At the words ‘‘ With a full, but soft motion” 
plunges from high A flat to D (a twelfth below), then works 
Here it stops. Hence 
There is no 
cadence, either in the sense of sinking to rest or rising toa 


Here 


the melody 
its way upward to high E natural. 
the melody ends as strangely as it first began. re 
state of rapturous expectation, but simply cessation 

is a very singular exhibition of aberration. 

In the antepenultimate bar we hear the opening chords 
of Schubert's ‘‘ Am Meer” in the original key, which im- 
mediately recall this scene of Heine, and leads us to asso- 
ciate the idea of the sea with the final phrase, ‘‘ Like the 
swell of summer's ocean;” but it is the only satisfaction 
gained or evidence of mental health found, except perhaps 
that the whole work is scrupulously grammatical. 

3ut if ever the laws of melodic structure are formulated 
for modern vocal music and put in text books, it will most 
probably appear that in this particular both these songs are 
ungrammatical. 

At present in this respect all is free, and is a matter for 
the artistic conscience of composers. 

This verifying faculty does not appear to be over-sensi- 
tive in respect to melody in certain song writers, who have 
nevertheless earned distinction in other departments of art 
No one seems to have perceived this truth more clearly 
than Richard Wagner, for he writes: ‘‘ Most of our German 


upon the human voice as a 


mere fraction of the instrumental mass, and disregard its 


vocal composers appear to look 
individual features.” And again elsewhere: 

‘*If we would only consider the boundless disorder, 
higgledy-piggledy of forms, of periods, and of modula- 
tions of so many of our later German opera composers, 
through which they often rob us of our enjoyment of many 
an isolated beauty, we might then heartily wish to see this 


the 


frayed-out tangle brought to order.” 

These remarks bear directly on the case in point. 
songs will prove more useful as studies of 
writers for the voice in showing what to avoid than to 
The harmonies, and 


These 
melody by 


vocalists seeking something to sing. 
especially those of the interludes, alone sufficiently well 
betray the hand of a most accomplished composer, and lead 
to the assumption that his instrumental works are novel, 
elaborate and well worth serious attention. This belief 
has here called forth so extended a critical notice. 


Paris Opera Comique.—The French Minister des 
Beaux Arts, Mr. C. Dupuy, in reply to a deputation stated 
that it was decided to invite French architects to compete 
for the erection of the Opéra Comique on its old site. He 
added that if it was impossible to devote any part of the 
insurance money for the expenses of the completion he 
Sudget of Fine 
Arts. 
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Correspondence, 





secured by the Garfield Club for their annual concert, given in 

the Universalist Church. An unusually excellent program was 

| performed, which opened with a sextet, by Heinrich 

+ Hofmann, dedicated to the New York Philharmonic Club. 
Portiand Pointers. | Mr. Paul Miersch, ‘cellist played a Chopin number, the exquisite 
PorRTLAND, Me., February 9, 1803. and melancholy nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, 
tt JNCERTS have been all the go in Portland this | “ The Butterfly,” by D. Popper. 

week. The weather has not been very propitious for the | ful tone and technic. 

same, but they were generally well attended. Monday evening 

the Haydn Association held forth in a miscellaneous concert 

The choruses were well given, especially those of Fanning and 

Wagner. Miss Rice’s sweet voice was heard to good advantage 
in De Koven’s song. The program follows : 





op. 65, 


and in direct contrast, 
Mr. Miersch played in beauti- 
A fine number of the program was Saint- 
Saéns ‘‘ Romanza,” and a Spanish dance by Cowen. At this con- 
cert Miss Weed made her first and last appearance in Newark this 


season. She is a handsome woman. with a delightful and satis- 
Her first selection, 


‘Nobil Signor,” from the ‘‘ Huguenots,” was sung with perfect 


fying voice, and captivated the audience. 


artistic conception. Her voice, of 'cello-like quality, is velvety and 


Chorus, ‘‘ Song of the Vikings”...... aeaacw bolas E. Fanning 
Haydn Association. rich, her intonation true and her vocalization sincere and limpid. 
Tenor solo, ‘‘ Dear Homeland”...... W. Slaughter In response to a recall she gave with charming expression ‘I 
Dr. Nickerson. am talking in my sleep.” Miss Weed’s other numbers were ‘‘ Du 
Chorus, ‘‘ Lewie Gordon”............. .H. D. Prendergrast bist wie eine blume,” by Rubinstein, and ‘Only for One,” by 
Havdn Assotiation Randegger. Mr. Johannes Miersch played with brilliancy the 
Duet, Tuscan folk song. , Coceece TIrrrrriri .Caraccioli “Second Polonaise,” oy. #1, by Wieniawski, for violin. 
Mrs. Fellows and Miss Rice Part second opened with Beethoven's ‘“ Variations,” for quar- 
Soprano solo, “ Pilgrims of the Night”... Barri | tet: OP- 18, No. 5, and ended with a Dvorak number, This wasa 
Miss Allen. | surprise and pleasure, for Dvorak’s music is new to Newark au- 
Chorus, ‘‘ The Miller’s Wooing”.......... é .F. Fanning | diences. The selection was a ‘‘ Slavonic Dance,” but it will take 
Haydn Association. | many repetitions of this style of music to thoroughly imbue our 
Contralto solo, ‘ Oh, eeahe BR rk ey x08 te De Koven | local audiences with it to the extent of comprehensive enjoy 
Miss Rice. ; ment. Mr. Eugene Weiner, a flutist of rare ability, played 
Bass ake, + Maveurnae ii. ides. ANTHERS; vececeee..Lynes | The Shepherd’s Lay in Noonlight Might,” by Arnold Krug 
Mr. Merrill. ; | The other numbers played by the club were ‘‘ Dream After the 
Duet, ‘Io vivo e t’amo”............000. eh EA F. Campana 3all,” by Czibulka, and ‘‘ Patronille Enfantine,” by ( rillet. 
Miss Rice and Dr. Nickerson. | Following this came the second private concert of the Orpheus 
Vocal march, “Hail, Bright Abode”................0000 Wagner Club at the Universalist Church on Thursday evening, February 


98 which br } sthe he ue arve ¢ achi | 
Haydn Association. | 23, which brought together the usual large and fashionable 


audience. 
one, when the club gave Dudley Buck's cantata ‘‘ Columbus, 


. ‘ 4 1 The 7 Ts ‘4 1 ‘ e t he re “cli o 
St. Luke's Parish House was filled to overflowing last Tuesday rhe program was in strong contrast to the preceding 


evening, the event being the first secular concert by the choir of 
the cathedral. The Kindersymphonie wasa unique affair. The 
part songs were exceptionally well rendered. Master Fisher sur- 
He has a sweet soprano voice of great 


and was light, pleasing and harmonious, containing selections 


from Schumann, Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Storch and Dudley 


Buck. 


passed himself in his solo. 





range and power. In response to a tremendous encore he re- The opening number of the first part of the program wasa 

peated his song. This was the program ; ‘* Peasant’s Wedding March,” by Soderman, which was beauti- 

‘" Sleighing Party”... 066... .F. X. Chatal | fully sung by the club, and revealed the fact of their excellent 
Orchestra | conception of delicate shading, fine phrasing and purity of style 

Tenor solo, ‘* Oh, Promise Me es er ee .De Koven | and equally fine was their rendering of Schumann's exquisite 

Mr. H. S. Hanaford. ‘* Lotus Flower.” The arrangement of Mr. Van der Stiicken’s 

Madrigal, ‘** Whilst Youthful Sports” Barnby | ‘* Old Folks at Home " was the only unsuccessful number sung, 

Choir. i | and was hardly up to the standard of the usual club work. Mr. 

Piano solo, capriccio in F........... seveuswukNvete Oo .. Hummel | George H. Simonds sang the solo part acceptably. The “ Bugle 

Mr. W. H. Carter Song,” from ‘‘ The Princess,” by Dudley Buck, with the accom- 

Part song, Evening "...... err De Call | paniment of string quartet, two cornets and piano, was a fine 

Choir. number and elicited the hearty approbation of the audience, the 

Soprano solo, ‘* Bid Me Discourse”’......... ... Bishop | only exception that could be taken was the apparent poor playing 

Master Phillip Fisher. of the string quartet, owing possibly to a lack of rehearsals with 

Bass solo, ‘‘ The Chorister..............0. _. Sullivan | the club. The other chorus numbers were ‘‘ Dearest, Awake,” 

Mr. H. Eustis by Storch, with tenor obligato solo by Mr. H. B. Ackerson; ‘‘ The 

Teneracio,:“" I gan Waiting". :..0 . ives .. Birch | Gondolier,” by Schubert, and ‘‘ The Sailors of Kermor,”’ by Saint- 

Mr. J. E. Leighton Saéns, the latter with a charming incidental solo by Mr. William 

Part song, ‘‘ Boat Song”..............005 eae ....Cowan | R. Williams. The assisting soloists were Miss Ida Klein, 

Choir. | soprano, and Julia Rivé King, piano. The former sang Doni- 

Dust, “* The Sea is my Home” .....ccccccccoese | zetti’s ‘* Daughter of the Regiment " and ‘ Love's Sorrow,” by 

Messrs. Leighton and Eustis. H. R. Shelley. 

Part Gone Garemne™ oii 0 die tte eh seK .. Mendelssohn Miss Klein sang with volume, flexibility and expression, and for 

Choir. a recall gave ‘‘Comin’ Through the Rye.” Of the splendid vir- 

Catch, ‘*‘ Would you know my Celia’s Charms............. Webbe | tuosity of Julia Rivé King too much cannot be said, and that the 

Four men of the choir. | audience throughout enjoyed and appreciated her performance 

PIDGIN Oi 5cS dis csesisciceevewns C. Von Holten | was evidenced by their concentrated attention and vociferous 

Orchestra. applause. Her Chopin numbers were nocturne, C minor, op. 48, 

The orchestra was composed of the boys of the choir. Mr. No. 1, and polonaise, A flat, op. 53. These were played superbly 


she number, ‘*‘ Rhapso- 


this was followed by ‘“‘ Venet- 


gave her most successful 
Saint-Saéns ; 
In all the numbers she demonstrated 

her fine technic and marvelous execution. Mr. S. A. Ward con- 
| ducted ably, and Mr. Frank E. Drake was the efficient accom 


Carter conducted, and Miss Brown accompanied the orchestra. | and later on 


Mr. Carter accompanied the soloists. die d'Auvergne,” by 
At Kotzschmar Hall last evening, Mr. Wilhelm Heinrich, tenor, 
of Boston, Mass., assisted by Howard M. Ticknor and Miss Cobb, 


gave Schubert's ‘ Fair Maid of the Mill” 


zia a Napoli,” by Liszt. 


toa 
HERBERT SYDNEY HANAFORD 


of the same city, 





delighted audience. panist. 


ee Following are the names of the active members of the club : 


Newark Music. 
NewARK, N, J., February 25, 1893. 
HE musical interest of the past week centred upon 
the Mendelssohn Union concert (private) at Music Hall, 


Harry B. Ackerson, 
Harry N. Austin, 
Arthur C. Bannister, 
Howard M. Barclay, 
I. Harry Blanchard, 
Thomas Booth, 
Thomas Bott, 

Harry W. Brown, 
Charles C. Champenois, 
T. Herbert Dear, 
Charles S. Dodd, 
Samuel M. Dunn, 
John W. Fitts, 
Charles H. Hampton, 
Walter W. Haworth, 
Frank Hodson, 
George J. Kirwin, 
Charles F. Martin, 


Martin G. Meyer,, 
Charles G. Neussle, 


Louis P. Neussle, 
Richard J. O’Crowley, 
Richard V. Orchard, 
Frank H. Presby, 
Edgar D. Price, 
Charles H. Russ, 
George H. Simonds, 
Gustave C. Steins, 
William H. Stillman, 
Richard Stringer, 

Dr. H. J. F. Wallhauser, 
William J. Walsh, 

S. A. Ward, 

Henry Westwood, 
William R. Williams, 
Charles Winzer. 
Andrew D. McNair, 


which occurred on Tuesday evening, February 21, be- 
The various numbers of | 
the program were most satisfactorily performed and the soloists 
made a tavorable impression. The three selections of the chorus 
were ‘The Awakening of the Rose,” ‘Gloom of Woods” and 
‘The Rainbow.” 
companiment, reflecting credit on their able conductor, Mr. 
Arthur Mees. The chorus also sang with fine effect the 114th 
Psalm. The special soloists were Miss Alice Mandelick, con- 
tralto, and Miss Leonora von Stosch, Miss Mandelick 
received an agreeable reception, and sang ‘‘ The Serenade,” and 
for an encore ‘‘ The Wedding Day.” Miss von Stosch undoubt- 
edly carried the honors of the evening, and responded after each 
number with an encore. Her selections were ‘‘ The Legende,” 
‘*The Gypsy Dances” and Raff's ‘‘ Cavatina.” One of the prin- 
cipal features of the program was a bass obligato sung to the 
selection, ‘‘ Maiden Fair, O Deignto Tell.” The entire program 
was exceptionally fine and contained selections from Mendels- 
sohn, Rubinstein, Haydn, Brahms, Tours and Reinberger, and 
was carefully prepared by the music committee, which is com- 
posed of Messrs. F, G. Handel, Frank W. Baldwin, George T. 
Dixon, A. E. Schoch and J. Roland Mix. 

The next and last concert of this season will be given on April 
24, when Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem ” will be performed for the first time 
with orchestra. 

Another musical announcement from Orange is the Paderewski 
recital, for the benefit of the Orange Orphan Home, to be given 
March 28, the sale of seats to begin March 15. 

We had the pleasure on Wednesday evening, February 22, of 
listening to the New York Philharmonic Club, in connection with 
Miss Marion S. Weed, mezzo soprano. This galaxy of talent was 


Orange, 
fore a large and applauseful audience. 


These were excellently sung and without ac- 


violinist. 


A number of Newark musicians attended Minor C. Baldwin's 
fine organ recital at Chickering Hall on February 25, and had the 
privilege of listening to his own wonderful composition, ‘‘ The 
Storm in the Mountains.” 

We had Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Mr. James H. Ricketson at the 
Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church Sunday evening, Febru- 
ary 26, and on the same evening at St. Paul’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Church Mr. Frank Addis Kent’s beautiful sacred solo ‘‘ Only 
Waiting,” as yet unpublished, received its initial rendering, sung 
with fine effect by Mrs. Taylor, the soprano of the choir. 


The composition is a noteworthy one and will without doubt | 
receive recognition from church soloists when published, 

The last of the Seidl concerts took place at Music Hall, Orange, 
Wednesday evening, February8; a cultured and fashionable 
audience was enthusiastic in their appreciation. The soloist was 
Miss Emma Juch, who sang delightfully, and as usual looked 








charming. An agreeable surprise was given the audience just 


before Miss Juch’s last solo, when Handel's ‘‘ Largo” was played 
The following is an attractive program given at the private 


musicale at the residence of Mrs. Dudley Farrand, at Bloomfield 


Friday Evening, February 10: 


PART FIRST 
Piano solo, Féte Bachique . eee ad ~eseeCh. Neustedt 
Miss Farrand. 
Duet, Paragi, O Cara (‘‘ La Traviata Verd 
& 








Miss Adams and Mr. Spear 
Banjo solo, selected...... 
Mr. Dudley Farrand 
Piano solo 
‘ Carrillon de Louis XIV” Neustedt 
‘* Menuet Antique ‘ Henri Falcke 
Prof. W. C. Car ; 
Solo 
‘* Maying Rudersdorff 
Spring” , .Seanio 
Mrs. E. C. Faitoute 
Violin solo, ‘ Elégie nie. Wik sha, Hee Came Ernst 
Mr WwW. J. Maier 
Solo, air from “ Rinaldo” ~ one Hands 
Mr. H. L. Cadmus 
Banjo solo— 
| ‘ Trinity Bell Chimes 
** Juggling Solo”...... Py 
Mr . M. Sandford 
Solo 
‘*My Love is Like a Red Red Rose Warner 


“ Warner 


The Sea Hath its Pearls” 


Mrs. F. Lovering Skinner 


Recitation, ‘‘ To-morrow at Ten” .Nora Perry 
| Miss L. H. Mills 
} 
PART SECOND 
Solo, ‘‘ Merrily I Roam” shee date ; . Schleiftarth 
Mrs. C. McD. Wills. 


idford and Mr. E. M. Da 


Banjo duet, selected..... 
Mr. Ed. M. Sat 


Solo, waltz, *‘ 


vett 
Arditi 


PE atindecadtiimeis 


Solo, prize song, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger . Wagner 





Mr. Albert H. Spear 
Violin solo, concerto cance sieges DeBeriot 
W. J. Maier. 
Solo 
i aes ok 
‘* One Spring Morning er ee in 
Mrs. J. M. Seymour, Jr. 
Recitation, ‘‘ The Legend of the Organ Builder Julia Dorr 
Miss L. H. Mills 
Sola, “*La Hahanera * (* Carmen"). ca ccccsccccccceccoesnes Bizet 
Mrs. F. Lovering Skinner 


Piano Solo 


...-Daguin 
M. Widor 


** Le Coucou” 
| ** Valse Brilliante 


Javkacusena aca «CH. 
Prof. W. C. Carl. 


On the same evening, in the Parish House in the Church of St. 
James, the last of a series of musicales was given. The soloists 
were Miss Mabel Eden, piano, and Miss Lindley-Thompson, so- 
prano. 

MaBet LINDLEY-THOMPSON 
«en —> + — 


San Francisco Sayings. 
San Francisco, Cal., February 2 
O-NIGHT Suppe's ‘“ Trip to Africa 
formed in the Grand Opera House by the San Francisco 
Opera Society for the benefit of St. John’s Church, under the di- 


1805, 


will be per- 


rection of Mr. F. Dellepiane and with a professional orchestra. 





This is announced as the society’s tenth performance. 1e 


whole ten have not made as much noise in the community as sev- 

eral other single efforts I recall, and in saying so I’ve no fault to 

find with the society’s exceptional modesty ; quite the contrary. 

‘‘Nell Gwynne” is announced as their next production, for 
May 18. 

| Mr, Henry Heyman recently emerged from his somewhat pro- 

of an entert 


‘* musical director ” tain- 
‘ Cali 


»f 


| tracted retirement to act as 


ment at the Olympic Club January 31, in aid fornia 


the 


Room” at the world's fair. 
Despite the list of goodly artists who contributed to the pro- 
gram the public failed to respond, and the affair was a disap- 


pointment. 
“His Majesty” is to be sung on the 8th. I've heard the 


The libretto is firs 


hearsals and find the work very enjoyable. 


class, quite worthy of Gilbert, and contains a delicious satire upon 





opera itself, just such as might be expected from as bright a dra- 


matic critic as Peter Robertson, who has had to witness so 
much of it as a perfunctory listener. 

| Of the music I need only say that it seems to fit the br 
libretto, and I only heard the piano version at the rehearsals 


‘Carmen 





The Tivoli is giving a very fair performance of 
Miss Armandale 
Olmi 


’ Miss Sal- 


1 Mr, 


is ‘‘ Carmen, 


(with some dialogue). 
‘* Michaella,” M 


r. tl loreador 





linger George 
Schultae ‘‘ José.” 
Next week the to be 


‘* Princess of Trebizond ” is 


rood work at the Citrus 


sung. 


Cassasa's Band is doing some mighty 








g 
Fair in the Mechanics’ Pavilion, from general accounts. They 
played all of Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat” the other night. 

The series of symphony concerts which Mr. Adolph Bauer is 
giving at the Tivoli ends on the 4th. They have been so success- 
ful that he intends to inaugurate another series at once 
though willing to accord great praise to Mr. Bauer in ach 
such a flattering result, there are several tl s that have con- 
tributed to it besides his own efforts ; the principal one of which 


usical taste 





is the improved condition of m in our community. 
It is not so hard to attract a paying audience is it was in the 


days of Herold’s matinées in old Platt’s Hall, or ater ones 
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Hinrichs in th 
much better than the attendance. 
Bauer concerts which I do not 


by Gustave e same cheerless place, when the enter- 
tainment was so very 
feature of these 

to the meretricious and altogether unworthy 

! that 


nce capable of estimating it 


ing has been sandwiched in 
au at its true 
at the last concert, however, was a great im- 
at the previous one, and as there are good 
well as merely ambitious ones, perhaps the 
be avoided in future 

continue to delight the refined 


es W 

Saturday Pops. 
audiences at Irving Hall. I very much regret that my choir re- 
ompels me to forego Mr. Beck's hospitalities except occa- 
H. M. BosworTu. 


ae 
nearsai 
mally Lappreciate my loss, however 


——+- eo 


Brisbane Organ Notes. 
HE following description and specifications of 
the large festival organ recently erected at Brisbane, 

Australia, are taken from the Brisbane ‘ Telegraph 
The organ which is being erected in the concert hall at the 
Exhibition Building is now nearing completion, and it is expected 
that it will be quite finished within a fortnight or three weeks. 
Sufficient progress has been made to enable some of the stops to be 
used, and the foretaste now obtainable is calculated to make mu- 
sicians look forward with no ordinary degree of pleasure to what 
will be forthcoming when the workmen have finally left the in- 
There are five distinct organs in the instrument, four 
It has three sound 
boards for the great organ, three for the swell, two for the solo, 
one to the choir and eight tothe pedal organ. The stop action is 


strument 
for the manuals and one for the pedals. 


mechanical. Four pneumatic pistons command the stops on the 
great organ, four command the stops on the swell organ, one 
double acting piston for the great to pedal coupler, one double 
acting piston for the swell to great coupler. There are also four 
combination pedals to the great organ, four to swell, two to 
pedals, one crescendo to solo, one crescendo to swell, and the 
tremulant. 

The choir organ occupies the lowest position and stands in 
front immediately behind the “grille.” The solo organ is imme- 
diately behind the choir organ on the same level, and the solo 
tuba, which is on the highest pressure, stands on a separate sound 
It is immediately in front of the other part of the solo 
Immediately above the 


board. 
organ which is inclosed in a swell box. 
hoir organ stands the three great sound boards, two on the same 
evel as the impost and one at a higher level. Immediately at 
the back of that comes the swell box, which is very large, and in 
t are placed three more sound boards. The pedal organ is placed 
alternately on either side of the instrument. The pressures of 
21-2inches. The flue work of 
pressure, the tuba to 15 inch, 


wind in the organ vary from 18 to 
the organ, is voiced to 3 1-2 inch 
pedal reeds to 10 inch, heavy reeds on the great and swell to 7 
The 


lowest notes of the con- 


inch, and lighter reeds on the swell and solo to 3 1-2 inch. 
The 
tra violons form the wings of the instrument and the violons and 


pedals are concave and radiating. 


and the lowest notes of the double diapason on the great organ 
form the front. There are ten mechanical registers for combin- 
ing the various rows of keys to one another and to the pedals, 
while concussion valves are placed all over the instrument to in- 
sure steadiness of wind. 

The connection between the keyboard and the organ is tubular, 
and all the heavy work of the organ is done by highly compressed 
air through these tubes. The tubular action which springs from 
the further end of the trunks is really a wonderful piece of work, 
both as regards arrangement and appearance, and those who are ac- 
quainted with the mechanism speak very highly of the style which 
nas been adopted. It is the work of Mr. R. Simpson, who was 
sent out by Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons, to erect the organ here. 
The pipes above 4 foot C are of the best spotted metal and will 
prove very durable. The appearance of the instrument is not 
strikingly attractive, the specifications having been drawn up in 
such a way that the greater portion of the money has been spent 
in the construction of the organ in England. The 
The pipes have been 
ornamented with brown bands and fleurs 


case is small, 
but when completed will look very neat. 
olored a French gray 
le lis. Another feature of the organ is that the organist sits at 
least 18 feet away from the instrument on the floor of the concert 
hall. He will be immediately in front of the orchestra and di- 
rectly behind the cofiductor, who will really stand between the 
organist and the instrument. This arrangement is considered to 
be a great improvement as far as the organist is concerned, as he 
will be in a much better position to notice the effect of the organ 
than when he sits immediately underneath the instrument. There 
are in all 57 stops placed in a very convenient position, while 
there are in all about 2,500 pipes in use. The air is supplied by 
a % horse power gas engine, driving a cylindrical air pump, which 
is a patent of Mr. Henry Willis. It is described as the best ma- 
chine of its kind, and indeed of all blowing machines. 

The organ has been built by Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons, of 
London, and although that firm have built a large number of 
cathedral organs, this one is regarded as their masterpiece. 
Much larger ones have been built by them, but this is said to 
be the most mechanically perfect instrument that has ever left 
their establishment. It has a wonderful variety of tone from 
the Tuba on 15 inch pressure to the Salcional on the swell. 

Che total cost will be about £5,000, and it is regarded as being 
exceptionally good value for the Mr. R. Simpson, as 
previously stated, has come from England to erect the organ 
he of 
specially well dealt with by him. The Queensiand National As- 
sociation are also greatly indebted to Mr. W. G. Willmore for the 
e has taken in connection with this instrument. 


money. 


re, and the elaborate mechanism the organ has been 


time and trouble h 
He drew up the specifications, and since then he has not ceased 


the liveliest interest in the matter. Since the arrival of 


has given up a good deal of his time i 


to take 


the organ he attending at 
Bowen Park and rendering what assistance lay in his 


A ppended is the specification of the Exhibition 


power. 
Concert Hall 


orgal The instrument consists of four complete manuals from | 


| Cantilene Pastorale 


| Marche Villereccia 


CC to A, fifty-eight notes, and two and a half octaves of concave | 


and radiating pedals, thirty notes: 
GREAT ORGAN. 
8. Fifteenth 
9. Sesquialtera 
10. Double trumpet 


1. Double open diapason..ft. 16 
2. Open diapason 
Open diapason 
. Claribel flute 
Flute harmonique 
Principal 
Twelfth 


(prep. 


11. Trumpet.... 
12. Clarion 


ORGAN, 

8. Vox angelica 

9. Mixture 

10. Double trumpet 
11. Cornopean 

12. Hautboy 

13. Vox humana 
14. Clarion 


Lieblich bourdon 
Lieblich gedact 
Lieblich flote 
Geigen principal 
Gemshorn 
Flageolet 
Salcional 

ORGAN. 
Dulciana ft. & 5. Flute d’amore 
Lieblich gedacht 6. Harmonic piccolo 
Claribel flute 7. Corno de Bassetto 
Viola de gamba 


ORGAN, 

Contra violone 5. Bourdon 
Violone ee 
Open diapason 3 7%. Ophicleide 
Octave 8. Posaune 
SOLO ORGAN.* 

8 4. Clarionet 
5. Tuba 


Flute harmonic 

Concert flute 

Orch. oboe 
* Nos. 1, 


® 
and 4 of this organ inclosed in a swell box. 
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~, og 


Couplers—Solo to great, swell to great (super octave), swell to 


THURSDAY NIGHT, DECEMBER 29, 
Fantasia and fugue in E 


| Selection 


Andantino 


| Allegretto 


| Gavotte 


| sembled to greet the singers. 


Wedding March.... Mendelssohn 


Marche Funébre Chopin 
Mrs. Willmore. 
Rameau 


Itehy 
Mrs. Willmore. 
March and chorus, ‘‘ Carmen” 
Mr. Dicker. 


Bizet 


A 
Correspondence. 
Kincston, N. Y., February 24, 1893. 
HE second concert of this the fifth season of the 
Kingston Philharmonic Society was held at the Academy of 
Music here on the evening of Washington's Birthday. Despite 
the storm and the snow blocked streets a fair audience was as- 
The soloists who contributed to 
the enjoyment of the evening were Miss May Lyle Smith, flutist ; 
Miss Louise Cowles, soprano, and Mr. Perry Averill, baritone. 
The chorus, thirty-six in number, was the smallest ever staged 
by the society, though in the main its work was fairly creditable. 
The lack of male voices precluded a proper balance of the parts 


Kingston 


| and some of the leads were ragged and uncertain, but the intona- 


great (unison), swell to great (sub octave), choir to great, swell | 


to choir, solo to pedals, swell to pedals, great to pedals, choir to 
pedals, pistons to composition pedals ; four pneumatic pistons 
combinations to great organ, four pneumatic pistons combina- 
tions to swell organ, one double acting piston to the swell to 
great coupler and one to the great to pedal coupler; four com- 
position pedals to great and pedal organs, four composition 
pedals to swell organ, crescendo pedals to swell, and solo tremu- 
lant to swell.—Brisbane ‘‘ Telegraph,” November 30, 1892. 

The following programs of the opening concerts are interest- 
ing, showing the class of music performed in the Australian 
colonies : 

OPENING RECITAL, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1892. 
‘*God Save the Queen” 
W. 
Overture, ‘‘ William Tell” (Rossini) 
Mrs. Willmore. 

Barcarolle fourth concerto (Bennet)....................Steggall 
Gavotte Mignon (Thomas) Gladstone 
S. G. Benson. 

Concert variations on the ‘‘ Russian / 

National Air” 


G. Willmore. 


W. G. Willmore 
Operatic selection, ‘‘ Ivanhoe”.... 
Mr. Dicker. 
Pantanio om Gwe TG BOOBs s s6002662 0 ccccccsess cevses Guilmant 
Mrs. Willmore. 


aired Sullivan 


Marche Cortége Delibes 


TEM occbs ccenetennsh cn XaaR ah dene 66s tagtan teeter Mozart 
W. G. Willmore. 
Toccata, fifth symphony Widor 
Idyll ‘‘ At Eventide” 

Mr. Dicker. 
Orchestral Overture 

S. G. Benson. 


EMBER 2, 1892. 
Faust-Gounod 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DE¢ 
Selection 

Mr. Dicker. 
‘* The horse and his rider ” 


Mrs. Willmore. 


Chorus, Handel 


Allegretto B minor Guilmant 


Triumphal march... Lemmens 


Sylvia; Pizzicato Délibes 
Mr. Dicker. 
Sipe OF OMB iio sie i idea sabe ccecccovssseccscondedeycsuad Wely 
‘* Let the Bright Seraphim”.... Handel 
S. G. Benson. 

Guilmant 


Fumagalli 
Mrs. Willmore. 


MONDAY NIGHT, DEC§MBER 26. 


| Pastoral symphony, ‘ Light of the World”.............. Sullivan 


W. G. Willmore. 
Canzonet Lefebure-Wely 
Dead March, Saul Handel 
W. G. Willmore. 
Air Variée ‘‘ Annie Laurie ” 

Mrs. Willmore. 
Gavotte 
Funeral March of a Marionette 

S. G. Benson. 

Overture, ‘‘ Yeoman of the Guard” 
Wayward Fancies 


epithe naitaaebanaiae Sullivan 

Theo. Ward 

Mr. Dicker. 

Processional March. Guilmant 
S. G. Benson. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tion was fairly good, even in the a capella numbers, in which the 
pitch was commendably sustained. ‘There was nothing of a very 
exalted musical character on the program, hence neither the in- 
telligence nor skill of the singers was put to any violent test, ex- 
cept perhaps in the ‘‘ Morning Song ”’ of Raff. The other choral 
numbers were as follows, viz. : ‘‘ Song of the Vikings,” Fanning 
‘** My Love is in a Northern Land,” Elger; ‘‘ Rhine Raft Song,” 
Pinsuti ; ‘‘ The Broken Pitcher ” and ‘‘ Wind that Softly Bloweth,” 
Sydenham. 

The Raff song rhythm caught the favor of the audience and 
had to be repeated, as was also the efforts of the women in 
‘ The Broken Pitcher.” 

Mr. Averill gave much pleasure by his artistic demeanor, fine 
phrasing, good enunciation and spirited singing. His voice was 
a little throaty, but he evinces culture, and he won many hearty 
encores deservedly. 

Miss Smith’s flute was quite as responsive as ever to her artis- 
tic and skillful endeavors. She played well and won much ap- 
plause by her attractive appearance and dignified manner. 

Miss Cowles, the soprano, was also somewhat freely encored, 
as the unwritten custom Her voice has flexibility and 
shows control as the result of training. But all her work 
marred by the excessive trillando, which seems utterly beyond 
Her tones are even shaken out of pitch, and any- 
She 


is here. 


1s 


her control. 
thing like a sustained tone seems quite impossible to her. 
is young and will doubtless overcome this fault as she acquires 
strength and assurance under proper training. 

Mr. William R. Chapman was, as usual, the conductor. He is 
slowly recovering from his illness and will seek strength in the 
milder clime of the South for the next fortnight. 

The final concert of the Philharmonic season is set down for 
May. 

Nothing else of musical account has occurred here for weeks 
past, nor is anything announced for weeks to come. 

ALLEGRO. 
—_>- oe _ 


Chicago Correspondence. 
O* Wednesday, February 15, the Bendix and Marum 
Quartets gave an excellent reading of Mendelssohn's famous 
string octet, E flat major op. 20. 

It was a thoroughly enjoyable affair, and the meagre audience 
was areproach to the musicians as well as the public of Chicago. 
It is not often that we hear the octet in America, and such rare oc- 
casions are worthy of the coin de feu, being torsaken even by the 
profession for a little—but par parenthese, I don’t really believe 
that the average musician cares as much as he should for seri- 
ous chamber music, and the public, like drift wood, goes with 
the current. The American citizen proper—fas aut nefas—knows 


| naught of the Lotus-eater calm, breadth of musical view and 
| sober understanding of the real dilettante, and the masses are 


en seigneurie to the mere ear pleasures of the sense. In a letter 
to his family from Paris, dated January 21, 1832, Mendelssohn 
says: ‘‘ The octet and quintet might well figure in the number of 
my works published by opus number ;” and on March 15, 1882, 
he writes from Paris : ‘*On Wednesday my octet at Abbé Bar- 
din’s, Thursday at Mrs. Kiéné’s, and on Monday—laugh now he 
who can—my octet will be played in a church at the Beethoven 
death commemoration: this is the most stupid idea the world 
ever saw, but I could not well refuse it. Fancy, a still mass dur- 
ing the scherzo! That was certainly the strangest performance 
of the octet ever given.” 

On Thursday afternoon, March 2, at the Schiller Theatre was 
given to an invited company of artists and press people a hearing 
of ‘‘ Mahana, the Widow of the Rajah,” comic opera in two acts, 
by the well known and deservedly honored Christian Back, of 
Milwaukee. The libretto is by Harry H. Heming, of the ‘ Mil- 
waukee Journal,” as arranged from the original German version 
of Emanuel Taussig. The cast was ‘‘ Mahana,” wife of the 
“Rajah,” (soprano) Mrs. Vizoy-Heiber ; ‘* Sarina,” a confidante, 
Mrs. Pieper-Bach (mezzo) ; ‘‘ Guru,” a servant (alto), Mrs. Lena 
Schmidt ; ‘‘ George Sanders,” a rich American tourist, enamored 
of ‘‘ Mahana” (tenor), Hans Dobers; ‘‘ John Pink,” his friend 
(baritone), Comedian Gustave Hartzheim, and the head Brahmin 
(basso), Herman Kurztisch. We heard the orchestration and 
solos, with a glimpse merely of the chorus parts hummed by the 


principals. It was quite a pleasant and impromptu test of the 
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merits of the work. The plot is that the ‘‘ Rajah ” being eaten 
by a tiger, ‘‘ Mahana” is condemned to the suttee ; ‘‘ George,” 
loving her, secures the aid of soldiery (British), and with the aid 
of the droll ‘‘ John” rescues her. A Ganges chorus of female 
slaves, a Bayadere dance, a taking waltze and drinking songs, a 
topical song, the usual and inevitable ensemble at cross purposes, 
comic entry of Brahmins, several very melodious and sentimental 
love songs and duets, grand march and finale, and a capital zing 
boom climax to the first as well as the second acts pretty well fill 
the bill of the regulation operatic hash dubbed a comic opera. 
The instrumentation is bright and spicy, the melodies tuneful, 
the Oriental coloring conventional and stagey, the libretto is 
quite good of its kind, and the dialogue and business will, I think, 
be quite fixable for the stage. 

As Disraeli says in ‘‘ Endymion,” ‘ Clothes do not make the 
man, but they have a great deal to do with it.” So is it with a 
comic opera. Tunes are the clothes of the work most observed 
by the masses. There is none of Gibbons’ ‘‘ insolent prerogative 
of primogeniture ” in the art code of music, and if there are re- 
minders of ‘‘ Feuer zauber”" and the finale of the C minor in the 
little vorspiel, it is nevertheless bright and cheery. The love 
music is right lyric and rather above ordinary operetta—e. g., the 
onomato-poetic words of the aria ‘‘ These visions of beauty and 
splendor,” and the tenor solo, ‘‘ Oh, may the feeling I so fondly 
cherish,” are quite charmingly set. But oh, the pity of it! A 
man bearing the stately name of Christian Bach writing a topical 
What is the Bach family come to ? 

W. WavuGu 


song ! 
LAUDER. 


oe 


San Francisco Correspondence. 
San Francisco, Cal., February 22, 1893. 

performance of ‘‘ His Majesty,” the new opera 

by Mr. H. J. Stewart and Mr. Peter Robertson, at the 
Grand Opera House on the &th was a grand success. Of the 
great merits of the libretto I wrote in my last letter. The music 
fully sustains Mr. Stewart's reputation, as established by his pre- 
vious works—the oratorio of the ‘‘ Nativity,” sung here three 
years ago; the opera of ‘‘ Bluff King Hal,” produced here last 
year, and the ‘Irish Cantata,” which he and Mr. Robertson 
wrote for the Bohemian Club some time ago, and which was sung 
by some of the ‘‘ Bostonians” last Christmas at the Lambs’ Club, 
in New York, with so much pleasure to its hearers. 

The new opera was given by achoice company of amateurs, 
the very best in our city, and was finely presented. Mrs. Mary 
Wyman Williams, as the ‘“ Princess,” sang her music, read her 
lines and looked her part to perfection. I can think of nothing 
which I would have had improved. She was as dainty as a bit 
of Dresden china. Mrs. Brechemin, as a traveling opera prima 
donna, sang and acted her réle—which by the way was her first 
one—with so much spirit and humor that the audience was quite 
She made the hit of the piece. Mrs. 

was particularly pleasing, with her 


HE 


carried away with delight. 
Dickman as the ‘“ Queen” 
rich contralto voice, which is always a delight to hear. 

Mr. Dickman was a rollicking, humorous ‘“‘ King.” Mr. Donald 
de V. Graham appeared as the ‘*‘ Prince,” of whom he made such 
a quiet, gentlemanly fellow that the girls in the audience wished 
he’d at least hug Mrs. Williams a little more enthusiastically 
than he did ; but for his singing no one had a word of objection. 
There was no lack of enthusiasm in that. He is decidedly the 
most popular male singer among us. 

Other principal parts were well sung by Mr. F. G. B. Mills, the 
‘‘ Prime Minister ;"” Mr. Walsh, the ‘‘ Mock Prince,” and Mr. De 
Pue, the ‘‘ Impresario.” The chorus was nearly 100 strong, and 
contained many voices which are capable of fine solo singing. 
The orchestra—a professional one—was large and efficient. 

As only one performance was given at a high price, those who 
were unable to attend are glad to hear that ‘‘ His Majesty” will 





be produced at the Tivoli next month, where, instead of paying | 
$2.50 a seat, one can seé it performed by professionals for one- | 


tenth of the money. 

” There has been an utter lack of the 
tion between the composers and the beneficiaries following this 
production, But when Mr. Stewart tells me that instead of deal- 
ing with a committee, the interests of the Polyclinic were en- 
tirely in the hands of Mrs. M. H. De Young, the president, the 
reason is obvious. This estimable lady is indefatigable in the 
promotion of any enterprise for the public good, but always ina 
way to win the respect and admiration of all with whom she 
comes in contact. I know of no woman in this goodly commu- 
nity for whom, as a leader of beneficiary movements or in the 
domestic circle as a hostess and most graceful entertainer, I have 


usual aftermath of conten- 


greater respect or more cordial admiration. 

Mrs. Mary Wyman Williams’ first appearance in opera was as 
‘“‘ Girofle” two years ago. As she is now contemplating a trip to 
Europe for study, she is to receive a complimentary benefit by 
the company of amateurs who sang that opera with her before. 
It will take place some time in April, and ought as it no doubt 
will be very well attended and profitable. 

The Mechanics’ Fair, usually held in the summer, but owing to 
the world’s exhibition, held earlier this year, has just closed. 
The display of fruit and cereals, and the general evidence of 
exceptional prosperity and abundant supply of the good things 
of life, makes a Californian’s blood tingle with pride and thanks- 
giving that he livesin such a country. Butthe kind of pride 
more proper for mention in THe MusicaL Courier is that which 
I felt at the excellence of the music by Casassa’s Band. ‘The fair 
lasted five weeks, and two splendid programs were given every 
day, which I found quite as enjoyable as Gilmore’s performances 
of similar music in the same building. I am not surprised that 
the managers continue, year after year, to employ Casassa, for 
he has raised the musical feature of the exhibition to a far higher 
plane than formerly, and to a plane which it would be hard to 
excel. Heis one of the most intelligent and graceful of conduc- 
tors, and withal a native Californian. 

The beautiful weather we are now enjoying—while we read of 
blizzards in the East—attracts immense attendance at the con- 
I saw at least 10,000 people in front 
Brother Coggins still keeps up his 


certs in Golden Gate Park. 
of the band stand to-day. 
fine programs triweekly under the baton of Mr. Spadina. 

The Musicians’ Union, so dear to those of its members who 





make a trade of their art, but a matter of so much disesteem 
with those who make an art of their trade, had a very close call 
the other day. The Tivoli needed an extra man to play the or- 
gan behind the scenes in ‘‘ Faust.” One was engaged and offered 
the same wages that the regular men are paid. The union sched- 
ule allowed him $7.50 more. Krelling refused to pay it, and 
threatened to resort to a piano accompaniment for his operas if 
his orchestra struck. Much conference of committee thereupon 
ensuing, Mr. Krelling finally relented, preferring to spare the 
union and preserve the present status. The better element in 
the musical profession would have been no less pleased with the 
outcome of this controversy had Mr. Krelling used his oppor- 
tunity to emancipate his orchestra and other worthy artists from 
the numerical tyranny of this trades union, instead of refraining 
from its destruction. 

A little company of clerks who used to beguile their evening 
hours strumming on guitars and mandolins in my neighborhood 
several years ago, at length engaged a couple of guitarists to 
take them in hand and form a local ‘‘ Spanish Student” orches- 
tra, capable of giving an occasional concert by way of com- 
pensating their teachers. 

The sixth concert of ‘‘Los Bandurristas,” assisted by Mrs. 
Maud Berry Fisher, soprano; Mr. H. A. Melvin, baritone, and 
Miss Ada Weigel, pianist, occurred on the 7th at Metropolitan 
Hall, before a large audience. 

Without committing myself to too hearty an indorsement of 
the bandurria, I can at least pronounce it harmless, and then 
perhaps it keeps its devotees out of other mischief. 

H. M. Boswortu. 


a oe 
Dayton, Ohio, Doings. 
Marcu 4, 1893. 
BEAT TESS musical are quite interesting in our 
Witness the following newspaper extracts : 


burg. 

The Philharmonic Society had an interesting rehearsal last 
evening. The society will give two more concerts, one in April 
and the other in May. 

Song recital, five first-class vocalists, three fine musicians, 
Christ Church parish house, Monday evening, admission 25 
cents. 

Mr. Arthur Cavendish will sing a solo at Christ Church at the 
morning service, to-morrow. 

The recital given by Mr. Cavendish at Christ Church parish 
house this evening will undoubtedly be a grand success. 

Mr. H. B. Turpin has gone to New York city to filla number 
of singing engagements. 

‘* Singing engagements,”’ ah ! 

Church choirs have already begun to study Easter music. A 
new anthem from the pen of Mr. W. L. Blumenschein may be 
expected. 

Mr. Arthur Cavendish will sing at a concert in Troy to-mor- 
row evening, when an entertainment will be given in aid of the 


| Episcopal church there. 


Prof. Arthur Cavendish left for Troy this morning. He will 
organize a church choir, consisting of fifty voices, this evening. 
Mr. Cavendish had charge of one of the largest church choirs in 
New York. 

Mr. Howard F. Pierce left this morning for Cincinnati to ar- 
range with Dr. Elsenheimer, the president of the College of Music, 
tor a series of four lectures on music to be given in this city in 
the near future. The lectures will be the prelude toa series of 
four concerts to be given by Mr. Pierce during the spring season. 
Mr. Pierce will be assisted in giving these concerts by the Detroit 
Philharmonic string quartet, Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, of 
Mr. Fisher Powers, a noted baritone of New 


Cincinnati, and 


| York. 


Mr. Emil Zwissler has been delighting a few of us by his master- 
ful organ playing at the Catholic church on Sunday afternoons. 
Bach, Mendelssohn, the whole classical organ literature, in fact, 
is at his finger ends. He is one of our most gifted musicians. 

The Mozart (Ladies’) Club had a very interesting meeting at 
Mrs. E. M. Thresher’s last Thursday evening. A newspaper re- 
port contains the following sentence 

‘* At this point light refreshments were served to counteract 
the effect of this heavy music,’ &c. 

Wouldn't it be enjoyablé to reverse matters just once and have 
heavy refreshments and light music ! 

The Listeman Club gave two agreeable programs last Satur- 
day afternoon and evening. 


—_ + 


Baltimore Notes. 
BALTIMORE, March 4, 1893. 

HE sixth concert of the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of the talented and energetic 
conductor, Ross Jungnickel, took place Thursday evening, March 
2, at the Academy of Music to a large and appreciative audience. 
The program wasa very attractive and enjoyable one, and 
there is no doubt that the increasing success of this organization 
is solely due to the artistic taste displayed by Mr. Jungnickel in 
always presenting such exquisite programs. The orchestra on 
this occasion was in splendid trim, the intonation and interpreta- 
tion being as artistic as we have ever heard from our home 

orchestra. The following was the program : 

Symphony No. 4, op. 90 (Italian)....... F. Mendelssohn 
Quintet, Na. 3 GD. and EH.) <6 6. cccesccccsscesccsseed A. W. Mozart 
(Adapted for French horn and string orchestra by Ross 

Jungnickel. 
Mr. Xaver Reiter, French horn. 
Adagio, from septet, op. 20..... L. von Beethoven 
Clarinet, bassoon, horn and strings. 





Bande saalsGiets Op. Dei ec sscewa ec hawenawewse ushe vaieeens Ed. Grieg 
String orchestra. 

been. ING. Ds OR Daina wians cag op tnecnasedancasas .. A. Hallen 

ee SS ee ee ee rer H. Goetz 


The symphony is always an agreeable composition and was 
capitally played. Mr. Xaver Reiter, the famous horn virtuoso, 
gave us areal musical treat in the performance of this nearly un- 
known Mozart Quintet, although with the enlarged string or- 
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chestral accompaniment it sounds more like a concerto than a 
quintet. The adagio from Beethoven's septet was also enthusias- 
tically received. The Hallen rhapsody becomes a gem when there 
is a first horn at hand to play the solo part as Mr. Reiter does. 
The Grieg numbers are two exquisite pieces for string orchestra, 
and the Goetz ‘ Spring ” is also a fine composition 
though the latter loses somewhat of its effectiveness at the end 
of a program. Altogether the entire great 
triumph for Mr. Jungnickel and his orchestra. and he has proven 
pretty conclusively that we have the backbone for a really artis- 
tic orchestra, if encouraged as it should be. Jacoso. 


overture 


season has been a 


Indianapolis Items. 


Ovide Musin Concert Company gave a concert 
The audience 


i mere 
in 
was one of the largest the hall ever held, every seat being 


reserved. A most excellent program was presented. Mr. Musin 
gave his hearers quite a treat by playing the air for the G string 


Tomlinson Hall on Tuesday, the 7th inst. 


by Paganini. 

The music loving people of Indianapolis, and in fact all Indi- 
ana, are rejoicing over the fact that Paderewski is to play in 
Indianapolis some time in April. He be brought here 
through the agency of N. W. Bryant & Co. He will playin the 
City Hall. 

Professor Ernestinoff's chorus, which is composed of the best 
M. C. A. Hall on 


will 


talent in the city, will give a concert in the Y 
Friday, the 17th inst. 

The twelfth annual recital of Prof 
given in Plymouth Church on Wednesday, the 15th. 

The Lafayette Choral Union, Max Leckner conductor, gave 
House at Lafayette on the 25th 


Paul Bahr’s pupils will be 


a concert in the Grand Opera 


ult. 
—-_+-e 


Columbus Concerts. 
Co._umeus, Ohio, February 
NE of the most brilliant events in the musical his- 
tory of Columbus occurred upon the 21st and 22d inst., when 
the Nordica Grand Operatic Concert Company appeared at the 
Henrietta Theatre under the auspices of the Arion Club. 

The Arions have always been noted for displaying great ambi- 
tion and commendable enterprise in engaging the very best tal- 
ent to assist at their yearly series of subscription concerts, but 
this latter attraction has eclipsed all former efforts, for upon no 
former occasion have so many of the best artists appeared col- 
lectively upon a single evening. 

The result from a financial standpoint is 'way beyond expecta- 
tion, for the advance sale of tickets was the largest ever known 
standing room” was at a 


23, 1808. 





in this city, and upon both evenings ‘ 
premium. 

Besides the members of the 
Scalchi, Mis¢ Engel, Campanini, Del Puente and Fischer—the 
club was assisted by Mr. Henry Lippert, the Metropolitan Sextet 
Club and Mr. Fred. L. Neddermeyer’s orchestra of twenty per- 
formers. Mr. Isidore Luckstone, of the Nordica Company, was 
also accompanist and conductor of the orchestra. 


Nordica company—N ordica, 


On Tuesday, the 21st, the following program was given 


essa addawaewes ..Genée 


Carmen ”’) re 
Mr. Del Puente. 
Nobil Signor” (‘* Les Huguenots”) 
Mrs. Sofia Scalchi. 
Aria, ‘‘ Heiligen Hallen” (‘‘ Magic Flute” 
Mr. Fischer. 


Song, ‘* Torenter™ '("* Carma ei os 665s cc cictncedaves 


Cavatina, ‘ ....Meyerbeer 


Mozart 


ee ee Thomas 


Nordica. 


Polonaise, ‘‘ Mignon” 


Mrs. Lillian 
Aria, “ Iphigenie in Tauris”...... Gincvcneaceudeucel Gluck 
Mr. Campanini. 
Aria, ‘‘ Ah Rendimi” (‘‘ La Mitrane ”) (year 1600)...... ..Ross 
Mrs. Sofia Scalchi. 
Verdi 


Quartet, ‘‘ Rigoletto "’ rae ona 
Mrs. Nordica, Mrs. Scalchi, Mr. Campanini and Mr. 

Del Puente 
‘ Battle Hymn” (‘‘ Rienzi”) 
Arion Club. 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana ” ind 
(In concert form and sung in Italian.) 


.... Wagner 


Soloist, Mr. Lippert. 


CAST. 
OMG soc 6 é60n deteu ceetewcdenteiectces Mrs. Nordica 
ER bk eevaanaes acngeeruayes candies Mrs. Scalchi 
Sass ivedies 04 csnsacheaewatéoendeasn aa Miss Engel 
Wee akinksdcccdsaccctveteredes . Mr. Campanini 


(With orchestral accompaniment.) 
The favorites of the evening were of course Mrs. Nordica and 
Mrs. Scalchi, and their magnificent voices and brilliant vocaliza- 
tions enraptured their audience and aroused such enthusiasm as 
has seldom been witnessed in a Columbus audience. I have 
heard Mr. Fischer upon several occasions, but never heard him 
sing so well as upon Tuesday evening in his number from Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘ Magic Flute,” after which, being encored, he gave an 
ideal interpretation of Lassen’s ‘‘ Dream.” Mr. Campanini’s 
wondrous powers of vocalization and great artistic expression 
were displayed to the best advantage in his aria by Gluck. 
Mascagni’s grand music made a fitting and brilliant close to the 
concert, but without the accompanying scenery, costumes and 
acting it is robbed of half its dramatic intensity 
I have never heard the Arion Club sing better, for each mem- 
ber seemed inspired by the artistic atmosphere of the occasion, 
light 


and the result was perfection of ensemble and a regard of light 


and shade that was highly gratifying. A word of praise is due 
Mr. Isidor Luckstone for the able manner in whicl 
réle of accompanist. 

Our local critics are guilty of a sin of 


credit due Mr. Nedde rmeyer’s excel 


he filled the 





omission in not givir 





1estra for the 











commendable work done in playing the orchestral accompani- 
ments to ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” on ‘Tuesday night, and the 
third act of ‘‘ Faust " on Wednesday 

Only one rehearsal was held for each evening, and it would be 
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a difficult to f any orchestra that could have done 


better unde 
Another 1mm audience 
ng program was performed 


imstances 


greeted the artists on Wednesday 
evening 
Italian S Genee 


Sons . Schumann 

song, eee 
Mr 

r (** Orteo 
Mrs 

de 


Del Puente 


Campanin 


Scalchi 
nlere pevi 
Mr 
Saba” 


Mrs. Nordica 


Gounod 


. Donizetti 
Buck 


Par? II. 


Third act of scenery, costumes, &c.).....Gounod 
.. Mrs. 
... Mrs 

ecevece Miss Engel. 


Mr. Campanini 


Nordica 


Scalchi 


Marguerit« 
Siebel 


Martha 


Fischer. 
» feel happy not only for th 
great financial ; 


treat t , but for the 


artist 


The 
formers was w” 


tenth concert of}the Columbus Orchestra of 


I htty 
j ; 
at the Board of Trade Auditorium on the + 


inst 


This excellent organization 1s composed of young men who 


of the art” only, and they are 


Their 


study and play together for ** love 
success that attends their efforts 
for it 


tor, Mr. J. 5S. Bayer 


surely deserving of the 


playing is } njoyable, ani ought to be, is well done, 
thanks to t 

The 
soprano 


H. Schi 
manner 


ie untiring efforts of their conduc 
M. Youmans, 
Mr. T. 


artistic 


assisting artists at this concert were Mrs. E 
Mr. Lino Mattioli, from Cincinnati. 


played the 


cellist, 


accompaniments in his usual 


Following the program 

Parr I 
Overture . Langey 
Sere 
Polish Dance 
Aragonais 
Concerto No 


. Moszkowsky 
Loc 
.]. Massenet 


nata 

law hmana 

) minor Golterman 

Mrs. Lino Mattiol 

lla Confidente, 
Mrs. E. M 


oO Obligat« 


Aria Alla Ste . V. Robond 

Youmans. 

Violoncell », Mr. Mattiol 

Waltz, ‘‘ Soir D'Hiver : 
Part II 

Unfinished symy + — 

Allegro moders 

Romanzt 

Air de ba 


g or 


ring orchestra. 
Nocturne 


Vito 


Still wie di 
Madrigal — 
Mrs. E. M. Your 
In der Waldmi lescriptive 


seven tone pictures 


That good old musician Herman 
Eckhardt 


Ladi Quartet. The 


and courtly gentleman, Prof 
1as formed an organization which is called the Eck- 
harat : formed a large 


quartet is upon 


scale consists of twelve of the professor's pupils who grace 
music ar 


A concert 


fully wield the bowin the performance of classical 


ranged for six violins, three violas and three 'cellos 
organization to take place at the Board of 
27 tl 
27 


was given 


is anno by this 


Trade inst. 


Nedder 


auspices of the 


1 Monday evening, the 
oncert meyers 
15th 


club rooms 


orchestral ¢ 


DY 


concert orchestra on the inst., under the 
Pheer 
Among the 


Overt 


x Club, at the 

numbers performed were 

ell.” 

Flute solo, * eN gt 
I, Howe. 


Grand descr ptive fantasie, ** 


ure 
itingale” and tl ** Frogs,”’ t 
Columbus.” 

Violin solo, by Fred L. Neddermeyer and several orchestral 
numbers of the lighter style, including Neddermeyer’s character- 
istic and meritorious polka comique, ‘‘ The Royal Flycatcher.” 

The 


Ohio College of Music 


next pu recital is announced to take place at the hall of 


upl 
on Friday evening, March 3. 
AULETES 


re 


Ottawa Observations. 
March 3, 
AST evening witnessed the most artistic musical 


Orrawa, Canada, 1805. 


event that has taken place in our city in years. Messrs. 
Wolff, Hollman, Mrs. Moody-Manners and Mr, Manners afforded 
our dilettanti a most delightful two hours, replete with music of 
the highest order, and the reception accorded these artists was 
of the very highest and most enthusiastic nature. Of the per- 
formance of such men as Mr. Wolff and Mr. Hollman it would be 
impossible to speak in too high praise; indeed, where such per- 
fection is displayed words fail to express the admiration and ap- 
preciation one feels—one is lost in the beauty of conception and 
rendition of the artist. Of Mrs. and Mr. Manners high words of 
praise are also due. Both evinced the possession of magnificent 
voices, trained to a nicety, and used with every finished detail. 
Mrs. Manners scored a particular triumph in the ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
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from ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
both Mr. Wolff and Mr. Hollman. Mr. Otto Graff's 
ments throughout the evening were a lesson in themselv-s. 


accompanti- 
The 
audience was large and ultra fashionable. 

On the 18th the pupils of Mrs. Sanders and Mr. Ernest Whyte 
gave a recital in St. James’ Hall. The instrumental portion of 
the program was the best. Inthe vocal part the efforts appear 
to me to have been altitudinous. 
‘* Batti, Batti,” in the hands, or rather mouth, of an amateur, and 
Another peculiarity I notice is the fact that so 


too Suppose for instance 
that one a pupil. 
many teachers play at these pupils’ concerts. If they are intended 
to show the improvement of students, well and good, but my im- 
pression is that the teacher or pupil teacher, so called, should be 


This system obtains far too largely at some 
| 


less en évidence. 
enterteinments. 
“The Chimes of Normandy” 1s being prepared by some ama- 
teurs, and will be given shortly after Easter. 
The Bottsford Concert Company, of Boston, gives two concerts 


on the 6th and 7th. LEONATUS. 


London Letter. 
LONDON, February 15, 1893. 

ESSRS. RICORDI are having Boito’s li- 
M bretto translated into English, and it is expected 
that ** Falstaff” will be given in London in English as well 

as Italian before the close of the coming season. 
Arrangements have been made to give the ‘‘ Golden 
Legend,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan, at Crystal Palace on June 
24, in the colossal style familiar to those who have attended 
the Hiindel festivals held at this place. 
occasion will be Mrs. Albani, Mrs. Marian Mackenzie, Mr. 


The soloists of the 


Ben Davies and Mr, Henschel. 

Sir Augustus Harris is contemplating a revival of ‘La 
Juive” at Covent Garden the coming season. Halévy’s 
masterpiece was first given in London in 1850 under title 
of ‘‘ L’Ebria.” The Carl Rosa Opera Company have been 
giving it in English through the provinces, where it re- 
ceived a reception that ought to presage its successful re- 
vival in the metropolis. 

Much interest is taken in musical circles in the success of 
Mr. Frederic H. Cowen and English music, as represented 
by him in Italy. The opinion prevails that he has been 
wise in withdrawing his opera from Genoa and placing it in 
the of 
impresario. This enterprising publisher has contracted to 


hands Edouardo Sonzogno, who is Mascagni’s 
mount ‘‘ Signa” and produce it this season, perhaps during 
the month of April. 

The Philharmonic Society, under the conductorship of 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, will open their season of 1893 at St. 
James Hall on March 9, giving subsequent concerts on the 
evenings of March 23, April 20, May 4 and 18 and June 1 
and 15. Among the orchestral works to be performed for 
the first time at these concerts are Symphony No. 2, in E 
minor, Frederic Cliffe ; Symphony No. 4 (‘‘ The Irish”), C, 
Villiers Stanford ; ‘‘ Sommernichte,” suite by Hans Huber ; 
a selection from music to ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” by Edward Ger- 
man ; also selection from ‘‘ Hypatia,” by Dr. Hubert Parry ; 
‘* Helen of Kirkconnel,” a Border Ballad, by Arthur Somer- 
ville ; prelude to ‘* Colomba,” Dr. A. C. Mackenzie; ‘‘ De- 
overture, by Rheinberger ; ‘‘ Lustspiel” overture, 
overture, by Sir Arthur Sullivan ; 


metrius ” 
by Smetana ; ‘* Macbeth 
new triple overture by Dvor4k, and a symphonic work by 


Tschaikowsky (conducted by composer). The following 
works will also be included: Beethoven's symphony No. 2, 


in D, and No. 3 (** The Eroica”’) ; 
flat, Mendelssohn’s symphony in 


Hayden's symphony in E 

E 

Auber; ‘Iphigenia in 
8 


minor. Overtures— 
‘*Marco Spada,” Aulis,” Gluck ; 
‘* Zauberfléte,” Mozart ; ‘The Al- 
chymist,” Spohr ; ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” Wagner; ‘‘ Tristan,” 
Wagner, and ‘‘ Euryanthe,” Weber. The principal vocal- 
ists will be Mrs. Melba, Miss Macintyre, Mr. Norman Sal- 


‘* Manfred,” Schumann ; 


mond and Mr. Santley ; solo pianists, Miss Clotilde Klee- 
berg, Otto Hegner, Sapellnikoff Slivinski, and probably 
Paderewski ; solo violinists, Miss Wietrowitz and Mr. Willy 
Hess ; solo violoncellist, Mr. Julius Klengel. These concerts | 
enjoy a deserved liberal patronage. 

Miss Blanche Ruby, daughter of the United States Con- 
sul to Beltast, is studying in London for the concert stage. She | 
has a high soprano voice of excellent timbre which promises 
much for the future. She has a fine presence, and has been 
heard to advantage at several soirées recently, and showed 
that she was qualified to keep up the high standard of repu- 
tation enjoyed by her sister Americans in the metropolis. 

St. James Hall was crowded on the 10th inst. on the oc- | 
casion of Sarasate’s farewell concert before his continental 
tour, from which he returns to England in June. | 

The Boosey ballad concerts and the Chappell popular 
concerts are enjoying their full quota of patronage this 
season. 

One of the most striking examples of how the English 
people show their appreciation of the talent of strangers 
who settle among them is shown in their cordiality extended 
to Mr. Randegger. He spoke in most enthusiastic terms of 
his treatment by the Britons to me during a pleasant chat 
the other day in his artistically arranged domicile ; here I 
saw many tokens of personal regard for him by his dis- | 
tinguished musical associates, principal among which was | 
a beautiful mantel piece, the gift of the late Goring Thomas, | 
representing by the most exquisite carving the busts of all 
of the principal artists that were associated with the bring- 
ing out of ‘‘ Esmeralda.” The gem of his extensive musical 


| 
in which she was accompanied by 


Ev. 








library is a volume containing ten original manuscripts of 
Mozart bearing date of 1776, which have never been pube 
lished. 

Mr. Randegger is an Austrian by birth, having been born at 
Trieste, April 13, 1832. At the age of thirteen he commenced 
the study of music, under Lafont & Ricci. After a short 
time his natural talent asserted itself, and during the time 
until he was twenty he composed several masses and other 
church music, beside two ballets, ‘‘ La Fidanzata di Castella 
mare” and ‘‘ La Sposa d’Appenzello,” both of which were 
produced at the Theatre Grand in Trieste. He then joined 
hands with three otherof Ricci’s pupils and wrote the opera 
‘Tl Lazzarone,” which met with such immediate success 
that it secured for him the appointmeut as musical director 
of the opera houses at Fiume, Zera-Venico, Sinigaglia and 
Brescia. In 1854 he brought out a tragic opera in four acts, 
‘‘ Bianca Capello,” at the principal theatre in the latter city. 
After this he was prevailed upon to come to London, where 
he has remained ever since, enjoying a wide reputation as a 
teacher, conductor and composer. 

In 1857 he was conductor during the season of the Royal 
Italian Opera at St. James Theatre, and in 1879-80 con- 
ducted the Carl Rosa Opera Company at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and has been principal conductor of Italian opera 
in the metropolis ever since. In 1864 he produced at the 
Royal Theatre, Leeds, the ‘‘ Rival Beauties,” a comic opera 
in two acts, which had a long run both in London and the 
provinces. He composed the 150th Psalm for the Boston Ju- 
bilee, 1872 ; a dramatic cantata, ‘‘ Fridolin,” to libretto of Mrs. 
Rudersdorff, for the Birmingham Festival, 1873 ; a soprano 
scena, ‘‘ Meda,” sung by Mrs. Rudersdorff at Gewandhaus, 
Leipsic, 1869, and ‘‘ Saffo,” sung by Mrs. Lemmens at the 
British Orchestral Society, 1875 ; a scena for tenor and orches- 
tra, set to words from Byron’s ‘‘ Prayer of Nature,” given at 
the Philharmonic concert 1887, and the anthem sung at the 
funeral of the Prince Consort. 
London Mr. Randegger, has been a prolific composer of 
vocal, orchestral, organ and piano music, some of which 


During his residence in 


has reached great popularity, while the sale of his ‘‘ Primer 
of Singing ” exceeds 85,000 copies. 

In 1868 he was appointed professor of singing at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and has since been an acting 
director of that institution 
singers who have enjoyed his private tuition may be men- 
tioned Miss Agnes Huntington, Mrs. Blanch Stone Barton, 
Mrs. Belle Cole, Miss Lucille-Hill, Mrs. Helen Osgood and 
inestimable assistance to 


Among the many American 


many others. He has rendered 
singers by his marks of expression and phrasing, according 
to tradition, in the solo parts of the ‘ Elijah,” twelve 
soprano songs from Handel, and Concone’s Studies, while he 
has in hand several works, among which are the operatic 
songs from Mozart. 

The King of Italy has lately made Mr. Randeggera Knight 
of the Crown in recognition of his services to music, and 
smiles of evident satisfaction lit up his happy countenance 
as he spoke of his intended journey to sunny Italy to attend 
the premiere of ‘‘ Falstaff” and meet the congenial spirits 
on this notable occasion, 

FRANK VINCENT 


Taste at Lodi.—At the production of ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana” at Lodi the receipts at the box office were 50 
lire; but the public, which cannot appreciate Mascagni, bore 
cheerfully nineteen performances of ‘‘ L’Africaine.” 

Jubilee of the Leipsic Conservatory.—Next 
month is to be celebrated the jubilee of the Leipsic Conser- 
vatorium. The event will be marked by a grand function 
and several musical performances. 

Paderewski at London.—Mr. Paderewsk: is to 
play at the London Philharmonic concert on June 15. On 
the same evening Mr. Gorski, a Polish violinist who cre- 
ated a favorable impression last year, will play Bruch’s con- 
certo in G minor. 

Wagner at Prague.—At Prague there are to be 
Wagner performances with Bayreuth singers in July and 
August. Wagner's early opera ‘‘ The Fairies,” which had 
heretofore been the exclusive property of the Munich Opera, 
was lately given in the Bohemian capital. 


A Wagner Fragment.—The Berlin ‘ Allgemeine 


” 


Musik Zeitung ” publishes an interesting fragment written 


by Wagner in the album of a lady living near Leipsic. It 
consists of eleven bars of a short solo for ‘‘ Gottfried, of 
Brabant,” who appears in the third act of ‘*‘ Lohengrin,” 
where he is restored to his sister ‘‘ Elsa” after having been 
enchanted by ‘‘ Ortrud.’” The solo was abandoned by 
Wagner because he felt that so small a part would generally 
be intrusted to a second-rate singer, the result of which 
would be fatal in so important a situation, Consequently 
‘* Gottfried” has remained a persona muta until this day. 

The Prix de Rome.—The arrangements for award- 
ing the musical Prix de Rome were completed at the last 
session of the Paris Academy of Fine Arts, Preliminary 
examination, May 6; decision in this course May 18, Final 
examination May 21, to last twenty-four days. Decision in 
this final course by the musical section of the academy 
June 30. Final decision by the whole Academy July 1. The 
judges are Messrs. C, Lefebvre, C. Lenepven, V. Jonciéres, 
C. Widor and Benjamin Godard. 
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A Rhapsody on Music. 
HE maestro has bowed and glided noiselessly 
to the grand piano. The hum is broken with a mo- | 

mentary hush, then rises again with hurricane force into 
a wave of commentary until pierced with a tremulous note 
demanding silence. A minor chord or two follows, float- 
ing like a benediction into the body ofthe great hall, misty 
in the struggle of the incandescent lights with the waning 
light of the afternoon. It is the right light for music ; one 
does not want a glare to dream in. A hush falls im- 
mediately upon the audience. The expressions on the up- 
turned faces change rapidly, as if an angel had swept 
through the room and in his flight had stolen the masks 
these ‘‘ civilized” barbarians conceal the hu- 


7 


which 
man in them. 
elation of the human—this rare lighting up of men’s faces 


with 
Music alone can compel this complete rev- 


with divine wonderment ; music alone can create of a sud- 
den this intense isolation in the midst of a crowd that per- 
mits and, indeed, enforces this supreme abandonment of 
the i 
every man's heart—this incontinent retreat into the riotous 
it is the maddest, divinest of arts—none 
hard, 


magination, this liberation of the poet imprisoned in 


world of dreams ; 


other can evoke this marvelous transformation of 
worldly, animal, selfish and careworn faces into beautiful 
human faces—the faces we look for in the streets in vain, 
and lovingly welcome in our day dreams. 

Sculpture, painting and literature sometimes hold us in 
their thrall, and indeed the latter is often the record of the 
Siste 


‘r arts ; still, they cannot dominate our every fibre as 


does music. There is no draught which can intoxicate 


more quickly than subtle harmonies. Music is our sport, 
and we are its sport; listehing we live all the lives we 
hoped to live in our early dreaming ; and then live again 
the life we have lived—thus hovering ever betwixt the 
heights and the abyss, we taste the distillation of all joys 
and fears and miseries, finding a sweet bitterness in all, 
and are delighted to be the playthings of this false fate. 
All realities become the unrealities they are; only the 
ideas laughed at in the noisy streets outside seem valuable, 
and these are at once a consolation and atorture. Music 
makes us forget all things, and it brings everything back 
to memory. It flatters and mocks us, it lifts us up among 
the gods ; it thrills us with power and songs greater than 
any sung by men; it whispers of easy accomplishment on 
the morrow, and then drags up those yesterdays we 
thought were buried, and reminds us that there is no to- 
morrow. It is the echo of our own hopes, and we, poor 
fond fools, willingly accept its voice as an external certifi- 
cate of worth and capacity, and, dreaming of that morrow, 
are happy. Ah, well, it is good to be happy,and what else 
can make us so? 

After life and sunshine, 
gift of God. 

The musician is more than a poet. 


music is the divinest, sweetest 


He is the creator of 
a shadow world in which the poet may revel, but which no 
it is 
All 


Zabel can listen and comprehend, but no tongue can trans- 


words can describe. Music is a universal language ; 


foreign in every land, but it needs no interpreter. 


late; for music is idealized sound, and something more—it 
is the soul of all philosophies, all religions, all strife, all 
peace, misery or happiness. We have grand poems and 


sonorous prose in our literature, but music is the only art 
possessing pure harmony that is at once ideal and common 
There is something lacking in the grandest poetry, some- 
thing indefinable, that is in every snatch of true music; it 
cannot be explained or accounted for by theories or laws 
but poetry may make better men ; music makes demi-gods. 
To be able to pile sound upon sound until it reaches a 
grand culmination of triumphant music is to be able to cre- 
ate, not only a few men and women—the triumph of the 
novelist—but a whole world of marvelous peaks and seas 
and gods and goddesses ; it quite transcends the delight of 
making beautiful English. 

The world of the musician is entirely different from 
this world of reality, but it throws a startling, unescap- 
able light upon realities ; it is the world of romance, but 
it presents the realism of improbable dreams, and what 
can be more realistic thanthat? We delude ourselves with 
Thought is the only real thing in the world, 
hearing alone, 
All other pos- 
and pleasures The 
holds the key to human souls, long locked, and, though 
throws them 


‘ realities.” 
and though we can enter through our 
essentially a world of thought. 


music is 


sessions are mockeries. musician 


more—he 
shut out their cries and 


he cannot look therein, he does 
open to those fain 
And he gives all who care to listen the free- 


who would 
memories. 
dom of that ancient Eastern city of dreams which exists 
in the minds of almost every man and far transcends in 
mystery and splendor the Orient men go out in ships to 
see. Looking into the stolid face of your neighbor you can 
scarcely think it conceivable that he is floating in a gar- 
landed barge, lying on a bed of roses, with his head in 
the lap of Venus, stricken with the languor of love, drunk 
with the singing of the Bacchantes dancing at the prow, a 
a king of love and life—floating idly beneath an amethyst 
sky, on a gently rocking purple sea, broken into wreath of 
pearls by splashing nymphs. 

Music is a great paradox; it gives anddenies; it consoles 
one for what is done irremediably, and makes one yearn | 
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for that which is unattainable ; it laughs in one’s face at 
one’s success, or ennobles one’s failure, and, while comfort- 
ing, dazzles one with triumphs beyond one’s reach ; or else 
one is caught up in the grandeur of the music and wakes 
only to failure when the last note has died into silence and 
the released hum of humanity—the disillusioning murmur 
of life—macks one’s new born hopes. Music makes life 
more real and dreams more vivid than light; it is the gate 
of Paradise and the cheat of all mankind; it brings su- 
preme fulfillment, great desire or great despair ; it is every- 
thing to every mind; it is the echo of thought and germ of 
reflection; it can be a queen or a common paramour; it is 
the one art practiced of men which completely transcends 
humanity without being repellent to the lowest intellect. 
Music is the sea on which all the argosies of our hopes 
It is a paradise to the sensualist and 
The poet 


go safely into port. 
All can find in it what they seek. 
to write 


the ascetic. 


who sees visions and dreams, but has for his 


bread, and so cheats all the world, listening, sees his page 
thoughts. The artist sees his canvas 


crowded with great 


start into life. ‘The merchant, forgetting his counting 
house and ledgers, lives again in the wonderland of his 
All who 


are disappointed in life are crowned with success, or made 
In the 


boyhood, when he, too, dreamed of being a poet. 


content with the revelation of the cheat of success. 
mad world of music old faces are seen, cold lips are warm 
and return one’s kisses, old hopes are renewed, old loves 
prove true. Faces filled with joy are dashed through a 
rent in the sound, as the air is still quivering with the 
crash of the fortissimo, aud then in the minor chords be- 
come contorted with pain and disappear. 

The audience and the hall are swallowed up in the vague 
shadows this of sound. Here are demons, 
nymphs, strange lights and stranger shadows —a medley 


ol world 
of the most grotesque imaginings and human memories 
The wildest imaginations of men find expression in music, 
as they never can in words or color, for music is both; and, 
miracle of miracles! the men who cannot understand the 
mysteries of the world of books, set forth in plain types, 
are immediately in sympathy with this stranger world of 
It is a world of sorrows and joys, of laughter, joy- 
It 
is the epitome of human endeavor, the mockery of human 


It is God speaking to men through his 


music. 
ous and terrifying, and tears of happiness and despair. 


accomplishment 
human agents. 

If all this 
mad for one evening—and live 
in *‘ A Knight Errant.” 


madness, take a fool’s advice: Go and be 


'—Walter Blackman Harte, 
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Musical Items. 


Hermann Wolff Coming.—Mr. Louis Blumenberg of the 


International Bureau of Music informs us that he has just 


received a communication from Hermann Wolff, the Berlin 


th 


manager, that he will be here about the end of this month. 


recent statement pub- 


Not Living in Chicago.—The 


lished in Chicago that Miss Adéle Lewing is a ‘‘ Chicago 


pianist” is an error, for Miss Lewing has for some time 


(we do not know how many years) been a permanent resi- 


dent of Boston 


Another Benefit.—Mrs. Anna Mr. 
Greene, Mr. Adolph Brodsky, and the New York Symphony 


Burch, Plunkett 


Society will appear at concert in Carnegie Hall this evening 
for the benefit of the Hospital Fund, under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Damrosch 
Annette Reynolds.— Miss Annette Reynolds sang at the 
concert of the Union League Club, Brooklyn, last Wednes 
day evening with great success. Her selection was Coomb's 
‘* What the Chimney Sang,” which was given in a most ar- 
ti manner 


Stic 


Dr. Zieg‘eld Sails.—Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, with several 


assistants, sailed yesterday on the North German Lloyd 
steamship ‘* Aller” for Europe. Dr. Zieg fe ld will go to 


Berlin, St. Petersburg, Paris, London and Vienna to engage 
artists for the Trocadero in Chicago 
A Students’ 


given 


A. Scharwenka Conservatory Concert. 
was 


concert of the Scharwenka Conservatory last 


Thursday evening in the concert hall of the conservatory. 


The following was the program given 














Pia An eapriccio etdc . Mendelss« 
Miss Bertha Cadogan 
Song, Thou art Like unto a Flower wens Bs Rub ; 
Der Asra eeeed 
Mr. Ar r Buckout 
Violin, se 3 are ere De B 
Miss Genevra Waters 
Piano, t m “I shlingsboten”’...... Ra 
aching 
Miss Helen Crane, 
Song, “Spring Se Sn en Pe AR ) 
“My Lover is a Weaver ”’......... Si Caedecsekns obaelh 
Miss Emma Kantne 
Piano, ‘‘Sa WIRE?” . .cccscae “a aa \ 
Miss Isolde Scharwenka 


Caroline Ostberg Taking the Lead.—Caroline Ostberg, 
of whose high artistic value and recent notable successes 
in concert the readers of Tue Musicat 
duly informed, is in demand for many important musical 


Her Mr. 


Courter have been 


this energetic manager, Louis 


spring. 


events 
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| Blumenberg, has contracted for her appearance in Chicago, 


at the Auditorium, on the 22d inst., in 


a grand concert 


propelled by resident Scandinavian influence, and the fol- 
lowing week she will be the principal attraction on two oc- 


casions in Minneapolis and St, Paul. 


In May she will be 


the queen of song in several festivals in different cities, the 


details of which are now being perfected. 


Opera in Venice.—It is announced that Sonzogno 


has hired for the Lenten season the Fenice 


At the 


theatres. 


‘Samson et Dalila;” at the latter, ‘‘ Mignon,” 
and ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


famous as the scene on which many of 


were } 


former he will giv 


TheoldS 


produced, is to be pulled down 


and Rossini 


» ” 


e “I Rantzau” and 


‘ Carmen” 


an Samuele Theatre, 


Goldoni’s comedies 


NOTICE. 


- 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of four (4) dollars for each. 

During a period of thirteen years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. 


We 


have received nu- 


merous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish 
the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a 


selection. 


Adelina Patti 

Ida Klein 
Sembrich 

Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Gonzalo Nufiez 
Marie Roze 

Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 

Josephine Yorke 

W C Carl 

Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 

Albani 

Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 

James T Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W Everest 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Fursch-Madi—2 
John Marquardt 
Zélie de Lussan 
Antonio Mielke 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Louis Lombard 
Edmund C Stanton 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

E M Bowman 

Mrs Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 

Mr & Mrs C H Ciarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 
> E Jacobsonn 

C Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L Heckle 
Edvard Grie 

Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 
Lilli Lehmann 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Achille Errani 
Henry Schradieck 
John F Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 

C M Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm R Chapman 
Montegriffo 

Mrs Helen Ames 
Eduard Hanslick 
Oscar Beringer 
Princess Metternich 
Edward Dannreuther 
Ch M Widor 

Rafael Diaz- Albertini 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W L Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 
Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoft 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson, M D 
E S Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Bolto 

Paul von Janké 
Carl Schroeder 

John Lund 

Edmund C Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 
Wm H Rieger 

Rosa Linde 

Henry E Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S Weed 
John Philip Sousa 
Adolph Hoppe 
Anton Rubinstein S C 
Paderewski S C 
Richard Wagner S C 
Charles Gounod S C 
Hector Berlo‘z § C 
Eugenia Castellano 
Henri Marteau 
Glose Family 


Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M Foerster 

J H Hahn 

Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 

Joseffy 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A L Guille 

Ovide Musin—2 
Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemiinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W Edward Heimendah! 
S G Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 
Victor Capoul 
Albert M Bagby 

W Waugh Lauder 
Mrs W Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A A Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W E Haslam 

Car! E Martin 

Jennie Dutten 
Walter J Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 
Adele Le Claire 

Mr and Mrs Car! Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosentha! 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 

Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr F Ziegfeld 
C F Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C Elson 
Anna Burch 

Mr and Mrs Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 
Adele Lewing 
Frederic Shailer Evans 
Hugo Goerlitz 
Anton Seid! § C 
Theodore Thomas S C 
Franz Liszt S € 

H Helmholtz SC 
Joseph Joachim S C 


Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 

Laura Schirmer 

P S Gilmore 
Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfeis 
Mrs Johnstone-Bishop 
Max Bruch 

L G Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S B Mills 

E M Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

H W Sherwood 
Florence Drake 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E A MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C A Cappa 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner—2 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr S N Penfield 

F W Riesberg 

Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Car! Faelten 

Belle Cole 

G W Hunt 

Georges Bizet 

John A Brockhoven 
Edgar H Sherwood 
Grant Brower 

F H Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R Parsons 
Mr & Mrs G Hensche 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M Nowell 
William Mason 

F X Arens 

Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 
Handel 

Carlotta F Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seid! 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr and Mrs Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Virginia P Marwick 
Richard Burmeister 
W J Lavin 

Niels W Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H Howe 
George H Chickering 
John C Fillmore 
Helene C Livingstone 
M J Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 
Carl Busch 

Alwin Schroeder 

Mr and Mrs NikiseL 
Dora Becker 

Jeanne Franko 


Frank Taft 
Velesca Frank 
Furiccio Busoni § C 


Frida DeGeble-Ashforth 
Theodora Pfafflin S C 
Caroline Ostberg 

Marie Groebl 
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United States and even in this country.” 
HE line of Chicago Cottage Organ Company's 
goods including the Conover piano will here- 
energetic house of Hermon, Day & Co., the Chicker- 
ing representatives in that city. Mr. Day was in 
closed within a day or two. It will help to develop 
the business, and it will add a stimulus to the Balti- 
s+ 

T cago world’s fair will give visiting dealers an 
idea of the varied styles and character of these in- 


o> 
after be handled in Baltimore by the young and 
Chicago last week himself, but the deal was only 
more music trade. 
HE exhibit of the Vose & Sons pianos at the Chi- 
struments. In addition the Vose separate exhibit at 


| the Vose warerooms, Wabash avenue and Congress 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8, 1893. 





Telephone - - - - 1253-18th. 


HERE directors’ meeting of the Metcalf 
Piano Company, of Rochester, last Saturday, at 
which a preliminary discussion took place of certain 


was a 


affairs of the company preparatory to some changes 
that are about to take place. Full particulars will be 
published later. 
= 

E would not be surprised to hear at almost any 
W moment of a decision to enlarge the factory of 
James M. Starr & Co., Richmond, Ind., account of 
demand for Starr pianos coming 
from the increased sales of the dealers handling these 


on 


the pressure and 


rapid selling instruments. 
iman & Gray, of this city, 


in Chicago. They 
pose to make an exhibit th 


} 


f Boar will 
bit at the world 


have a large 
made extensive 
at will be a credit to 
he disaffection among the pia 
xhibiting 


rhe piano firn 
exh 8 fair have 
arrangements and pro 
no manufacturers 


Albany | 


them and the city. 1 
of other cities will not deter this firm from e 
“Evening Journal.’ 

OOD. We congratulate Boardman & | 
G Gray on their stand, and hope that they will | 
make every effort to present an excellent exhibit of a 
piano that has been known since 1837. If they will | 
combine with their display the showing of some of 
their earlier instruments it will doubtless be profit- 
able to them and interesting to the public to note 


what progress they have made in the last 56 years. 


Messrs. 


| Co., 


A 


| in great shape. 


J. 


| third coming out in our issue of to-day ; 


| number of the series of articles. 


| street, Chicago, will enable the dealers visiting that 
| city to give the pianos a detailed and thorough exam- | 


ination, and besides this a large assortment will al- 
ways be seen at the warerooms of Lyon, Potter & 
Chicago. 
= 
LL the later styles and casework of the Brown 
& Simpson pianos, of Worcester, are coming out 
As a factory develops and its system 
begins to become, so tosay,automatic in its operations, 
the product assumes a homogeneous character, and 
many differentiations in detail disappear. In a piano 
factory this law equalizes the character of the vari- 
ous pianos and they become more distifct as a prod- 
uct; they get their individuality. This point has been 
reached with the Brown & Simpson piano, and, the 
point is a big one. 
oF 
& C, FISCHER will make a great exhibit in their 
500 square feet space at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, and those who desire to see the uprights 


|and some of the small grands which the house will | 


send there can be gratified by visiting the Fischer 
warerooms, corner Sixteenth street and Fifth avenue. 
3ut the exposition pianos will be duplicated and 
some of them triplicated, and these will be seen in 
various parts of the country where Fischer represen- 
tatives hold forth. There will be uprights, small 


grands and concert grands among the Fischer ex- | 


hibits. 
oF 

E learn that Epaminondas Wilson, who went to 
W Wooster, Ohio, when the 
pany was organized in that city, has left the company 
and returned in Boston. Mr. Wilson founded the 
3oston Piano Company in Boston, but after his fail- 
ure there, disposed of the title, scales, patterns and 
so forth to the parties in Wooster, who also took Mr. 
Wilson along. Mr. Wilson was not a practical piano 
maker, although he knew a great deal about piano 
material, having at one time owned a piano supply 
chiefly hardware supplies—in Boston. This 
Moore, of the Everett 


factory 

plant was purchased by Col. 
Piano Company, of Boston. 

= 

HE “ 1,” . 2,” 3%” editions of the Briggs Me- 

chanical Conundrum have been made public, the 

see page 29. 

The drawings will be somewhat more complicated 

from this time on, but those who take the trouble to 


| follow the matter carefully will have no difficulty in 


understanding and appreciating it, by the ending 
It zs essential, how- 
ever, that the explanations be followed from week to 
week. Messrs. Briggs make no claims to the success 
of the mechanism as an actual motor, although they 
might be justified in so doing; they simply ask 
‘‘Why” the mechanism they suggest will not solve 
the question of ‘‘ Perpetual Motion,” and solve it suc- 
cessfully? It is for the reading public to furnish an 
answer. One thing is quite sure, the principles dis- 


N ‘sending their annual subscription, the Halifax | 


Boston Piano Com- | 





‘closed in this simple machine will set mechanical 


, | Students thinking, and it may be difficult for the most 


| skeptical of them to prove an unsuccessful result. In 


| congratulate you on having worked up such a splendid | fact the more it is thought upon the more feasible is 


| it likely to appear. 
Ke 

HE increase of the capital stock of the Ann Arbor 
Organ Company to $60,000 shows the confidenc® 
that the men financially interested in that institution 
place in the active men who are running it. The an- 
nual statement of the concern, which we published 
several weeks ago, shows what a prosperous condition 
they are in, and in these days of deadly compe- 
tition prosperity means not only push, but merit— 
therefore, it might be well to look into these instru- 
ments. As Mr. Clements says: ‘‘ There may 

something in it.” 


be 





RETROSPECT. 


UR Mr. Blumenberg ‘ia just returned to the 
0 home office after an absence of about a month, 
chiefly in the West. His work in Chicago in conjunc- 
tion with the affairs of the piano trade and its rela- 
tions to the World’s Columbian Exposition is now 
well known to the trade, as it is to the authorities of 
the exposition. He worked hard and faithfully to do 
justice to both sides, and with the consciousness of 
knowing that he has performed his duty he bows to 
the inevitable, with the firm conviction, however, 
that his judgment, as expressed in these columns, 
will be endorsed by the results. 

What has been done by those firms who in their 
wisdom deemed it best to withdraw from the expo- 
sition, cannot be undone. The final effect will be 
told in the history of the piano trade of the United 
States. 

In the meantime THE MUSICAL COURIER desires to 
take this opportunity of expressing its unqualified 
thanks for the exceptional courtesies and confidences 
bestowed upon its representative, Mr. Blumenberg, 
by those high authorities of the great Fair— Director 
General Davis, and Chief of the Liberal Arts De- 
partment, Dr. Selim H. Peabody. 


ABANDON THE DINNER. 


> 

HE dinner of the Piano Menubecterets’ Associa- 
7 tion of New Vork and vicinity, arranged for 
March 18 at the Hotel Brunswick, was conceived 
under the firm impression that Mr. William Steinway 
was to preside. The piano trade will unquestionably 
accept this as a correct pre 

The great domestic tragedy in Mr. Steinway’s 
household and his own illness will no doubt prevent 
him from making his appearance in public in any 
such capacity as a presiding officer at a dinner or 
and good humor are the 





mise. 


banquet where good cheer 
pre-requisites of success. 
| Itis therefore a highly commendable step on the 
| part of those gentlemen of the Association who have 
| started the movement to abandon the dinner alto- 
gether, out of regard for the personality that was to 
have presided, and in respect of the memory of her 
who was nearest to his heart. 

This is no time for a dinner to be given under the 
auspices of an Association whose president is afflicted 
to an extent that makes his appearance impossible, 
and when the success of the dinner depends upon his 

| personal control of the proceedings. 

William Steinway is the foremost representative of 
the piano trade ; he is ill and he is in mourning, and 
we do not believe that there will be an attendance of 
any numerical strength at a music trade banquet at 
the present time. Many of those who have paid ten 
dollars for their plate will refuse to attend out of re- 
spect to his feeling if any effort should be made to 
carry through the scheme. But there are too many 
dignified men and men of character in the piano 
trade of this city to permit of such a gross betrayal of 
the better instincts of humanity as would be com- 
prised in giving a public banquet of the trade at this 
sad juncture. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and oa Pianos, 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 








W ENGL A} 
bp PIANOS i 


LIVE PIF AGENTS >. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUF. MAILED FREE. 





Ww 


LARGEST PRODUCING. PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” **23¢rn""™ 


arerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 








UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES: 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE sSsTERLING CoO. 





STERLING 





FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


“SNOISAG TNALLAVIE ONY 


WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; 





any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


ADEE ees Le Sen 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumeni 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. 











MINNEAPOLIS 
Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. 


FACTORY: 





NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th 


HIGH CRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


UFACTURED BY THE — 


=> CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave. South, 


Avenue, 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT 


PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 
190 Third Avenue, New York. 





Factory : Brooklyn, L. 1. 











WARD) & DRUWN PIANO 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MANUFACTURES 


HICH 
CRADE 
PIANOS. 
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NATI. 


CINCI 


—E 


E called on a number of Cincinnati firms in the 
W ! trade early last week, and found the 
trade rather quiet, but the jobbing line satisfac- 
Bad roads in Ohio, In- 
ina and Kentucky are responsible for slack trade, 
the financial uncertainty in legislation is also 
iffecting trade throughout the West. However, this 


yndition is not limited to the music trade, but to 


music 

retail 
ry, although not too active. 
di: 


rade in general 

[he Levassor Piano Company now represent the 
Story & Clark organ, of Chicago. The Story & 
Clark Organ Company is at work appointing new 
agents all through Ohio and Indiana where the organ 
has not been represented. The full line of the Le- 
vassor Piano Company now is Knabe, Hallet & Davis, 
Malcolm Love, Wheelock, New England, Smith & 
Mr. O. W. Williams, of the 


company, was East last week. 


Barnes and McCammon. 


It is reported that Hockett Brothers & Puntenny, 
f Columbus, are about to open a branch house at 
Dayton. The last municipal census of Dayton, just 
out, gives that city 75,000 inhabitants, and it is said to 
be an excellent point for trade, which is not overdone 
in the music line. 

S. V. Harding, the old established deaier at Sey- 
mour, Ind., is said to have 27 teams out all the time 
scouring his section for piano and organ customers. 
He has systematized his business so that he is in con- 
stant touch with his team agents. The piano and 
organ business of the East is not done on any such 
but West it the one and 


only object being to sell goods. 


method, out ‘‘all goes” 


We have closely observed the growth and develop- 
ment of the Baldwin piano, manufactured by D. H. 
Baldwin & Co. in Cincinnati, and on each visit to the 
city we have found init steps of progress and im- 
provement which we did not hesitate to make record 
of. On this occasion we tested a Baldwin piano again 
and we desire to state that it was by far the choicest 
product of that factory we have hitherto played 
upon. Its tone had quality, strengthened by great 
resonance; its touch 
that held us at the keyboard, and its response to all 


was sympathetic to a degree 


kinds of 
showing proper action regulation and action setting. 
If D. H. Baldwin & Co, continue to make such pianos 
(and we unquestionably believe they will) they will 
have solved the Cincinnati piano making problem, 
3usiness with this house is always steady and 
moves in regular beats, like a pendulum. There is 
never any extraordinary excitement or commotion, 
but a regularity of mercantile action that is evidence 
of a settled and firm principle operating in its con- 


passage work was prompt and effective, 


duct. S26 


The action of the New York piano manufacturers 
in withdrawing from the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion is deprecated in Cincinnati also. There are 
many curious opinions expressed, among which is a 
surprise at the lack of diplomacy on the part of cer- 
tain firms who are supposed to have had an opportu- 
nity on this oceasion to get a fair and square business 
advantage which they failed to secure. Again, on 
patriotic grounds it is looked upon asa mistake. 


** * 


A. Baldwin upright, by the way, will be placed in 
the Cincinnati division of the Women’s Building at 
the World’s Fair. It is a special design, made for the 
room in which it is to go. 


* * * 


We understand that the Krell piano will go into the 
Ohio State Building on the World's Fair grounds, but 
we are not absolutely sure. It is merely a rumor and 
is given as that. 

** * 

The piano now made by Crawford, Ebersole & 
Smith at the Rice-Macy factory in Chicago. which 
was purchased by the Cincinnati house, is still called 
the Rice-Macy piano, Within a short time it will be 
called the Smith & Nixon piano. Mr. James Butler, 
formerly with the house here, has charge of the fac- 
tory, and as he is an expert piano man things are in 
shipshape condition. 

All the pianos made at present are consumed by 
the retail establishment in Chicago, of which R. W. 





Cross has charge. In fact this Chicago establish- 
ment is as much a Smith & Nixon connection as any 
of the others are known to be. There is no necessity 
to withhold this information from the trade or plead 
ignorance. All the Rice-Macy pianos are now taken 
by Mr. Cross. But arrangements are being made to 
increase the product rapidly, and by the time every- 
thing is in readiness to get Smith & Nixon pianos on 
the market the output will be sufficient, temporarily 
at least, to supply Smith & Nixon agents with what 
they may need of these instruments. 

Mr. Crawford wants it distinctly understood that 
his house has no relations with the Schaeffer Piano 
Company, of Oregon, IIl., except that they purchase 
Shaeffer pianos and pay for them ; that is all. 

The Smith & Nixon piano will be made for the pur- 
pose of insuring absolute protection to agents and 
giving them a greater scope. The scheme is, like all 
of Mr. Crawford's schemes, based on a strict business 
theory. 

The branch house at Pittsburg, which was visited 
by Mr. Ebersole last Tuesday, Crawford & Caswell, 
formerly of Allegheny City, is located in the for- 
mer store of Mr. Henricks, on Wood street. There 
was a rumor that this branch would also get the 
Steinway piano, held for so many years in Pittsburg 
by the Klebers. Mr. Crawford was unable to give 
out any information on the subject, except to say 
that if the Pittsburg house had the Steinway pianos 
they could sell lots of them. They may sell them 
after April 1. 

At present that branch handles the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger, the Kurtzmann and the Schaeffer. It has 
all the appearance of becoming a lively competitor. 

Mr. S. E. Clark, of the Detroit connection of Smith 
& Nixon, was in Cincinnati last Tuesday. The card 
of S. E. Clark & Co., Detroit, calls for Steinway, Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger, Wissner and Stuyvesant pianos. 

x * * 

Francis Ramacciotti, string winder, of New York, 
was in Cincinnati a week ago to-day, and is one of the 
many Eastern supply men who call at Cincinnati in 
their Western tours. These Western trips are as 
much a part of the business plan of Eastern supply 
houses as the periodical visits among the New York 
and New England firms. 

ves 

The John Church Company will remove about 
April 15 to its new building, corner of Fourth and 
Elm streets, owned by its president, Mr. Hooper. 


Artistic Pianos. 
— 7 
Description of Chickering Pianos Made for Hotel 
Waldorf. 


(This hotel is situated at Thirty-third street and Fifth ave- 
nue, built by the Astor Estate and managed by Mr. ——— 
Boldt, the well-known landlord of the Bellevue, Philadel- 
phia.) 

Semi-Granp—(Marie Antoinette style) : The entire case laid 
in gold and decorated in Vernier Martin, ornamented 
in the highest style of art. This instrument is for the 
main parlor. 

CaninET GRAND—(Louis XVI. style): The entire case laid in 
gold, and ornamented and decorated in the highest 
style of art. This instrument is for the ladies’ parlor. 

Two Casinet Granps (Empire style) : in fancy San Domin- 
go mahogany, with gold ornaments. These two instru- 
ments will be placed in the two Empire suites. 

One Caninet Grand (Colonial style) : finished in white and 

This piano is for the music room. 

in fancy figured walnut and mar- 

This piano is fora 


gold. 

CABINET 
queteried 
special suite. 

These instruments will be exhibited in the warerooms of 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons, corner Fifth avenue and 
Eighteenth street, March 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

The above is the official description issued by the 
Chickering house of this aggregation of artistic in- 
struments such as can rarely be seen at one time. 

The Semi Grand represents the acme of decorative 
art applied to piano making, and is a lasting and 
eloquent tribute to the taste and artistic instinct of the 
firm of Chickering. It will make a sensation ‘among 
the very class of people who are most apt to recog- 
nize and appreciate a classical product, and many 
beneficent results will flow from the manufacture of 
this grand and the uprights that are to be placed in 
the Hotel Waldorf by Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 

As the exhibition continues to-day and to-morrow, 
we would advise our readers who are enabled to do 
so by location and time to look at these superb in- 
struments. 


GRAND 
in mother-of-pearl. 


ONE 





WORLD'S FAIR. 


OR interesting points regarding the question 
of awards and the attitude of Theodore Thomas 
regarding the piano question at the World's Fair we 
recommend a reading of the first part of our Chicago 
trade letter in this issue of the paper. 

No further secessions are reported, but, on the 
other hand, additional applications of New York and 
other piano manufacturers have been made during 
the past week. Three New York piano manufac- 
turers and one New York State piano manufacturer 
have applied and all may be accommodated ; and it 
appears from a cursory glance at our list that be- 
tween 50 and 60 (if not more) piano manufacturers 
will be represented at the Exposition. 

The oldest piano manufacturing concern—Chicker- 
ing & Sons—and the youngest concerns in piano 
manufacturing will be represented on the floor of 
the Manufactures Building, and the chronological 
representation will be completed by the intermediary 
houses. Such pianos will be seen as will surprise 
the army of dealers who will visit the exposition. 








COLBY PIANO COMPANY, 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


—- ——— 


HE new lecal wareroom of the Colby Piano 
Company at Erie is fine enough to put on any 
main street of any city in this country. The new 
building was erected under the plans of Mr. Colby himself, 
and above the store is a large floor subdivided into a half 
dozen rooms, all of which will be used as a School of 
Music by Mr. G. W. Hunt, the Erie music teacher, whois so 
well known among the music teaching fraternity of the 
whole country. This will give Mr. Hunt teaching rooms 
such as he could never get in any of the large cities. 

Above this floor, however, there is a surprise in the shape 
of a really beautiful Music Hall, called Colby Hall, which 
can readily seat 350 people, It is an arched room, 27x90, 
and is about to have its platform placed 
when completed it will be more commodious, as it is larger 


in position, and 


than many pretentious music halls in all sections of the 
country. 

Mr. Colby tells us that the Colby Piano Company is now 
turning out and shipping regularly 25 pianos a week, and as 
Colby pianos are sold in all sections of the country, we 
need not wonder at this condition. ‘‘ We are making a 
piano for the dealer to handle at a profit, and which 
enables him to extend the sales of our instrument,” said 
Mr. Colby, ‘‘ and that is the basis of our trade.” 

The Colby uprights made for the World's Fair are now 
completed and ready for shipment, and we judge that Col- 
by pianos will be among the first on the grounds at Chicago, 
‘We believe in the Fair,” said Mr. Colby, ‘‘and we believe 
in competition, and we shall compete for a diploma and 
medal,” which is right and correct. 

Mackie-Bell Treble. 

AST week’s Rochester's papers again pub- 
L Mackie-Bell Treble 
pianos. The people of Rochester should know that the 
Mackie Piano, Organ and Music Company does not manu- 


lished an advertisement of the 


facture pianos, and that the Mackie-Bell Treble piano is 
consequently a stencil piano, and like all stencil pianos is 
necessarily low grade. 

It makes no particular difference as to the maker, any- 
how ; it is a stencil piano, and in a city like Rochester, 
where the people have local pride which induces them to 
support home industries, the other dealers, who are selling 
all kinds of pianos made outside of Rochester, are doing 
business at a disadvantage when confronted with a piano 
which appears to be made by Mackie. 

These are rather late days to go into the discussion of 
stencil lore; we ate a little tired of it ourselves, having 
fought the battle near to a finish and given the stencil 
piano such blows that it is practically paralyzed, but here 
and there flagrant cases arise that necessarily need atten_ 
tion. 

Every dealer in Rochester should make it his conscien- 
tious duty to explain to expectant customers what a stencil 
piano is; that it is not made by the dealer whose name is on 
it,and that when such a piano appears it always signifies 
that it is alow grade instrument. We have fought it on 
that basis for 10 years and always successfully. 

The Mackie concern are not piano manufacturers and 
they should not put their name on a piano not made by 
them. 


~Mr. Frederick Leporin, connected with the B. Shoninger Com- 
pany’s Fifth avenue wareroom, met with a serious accident on Friday 
last which will confine him to his bed for two or three weeks. 

In looking through a new building he fell down the elevator shaft 
to the sub cellar, and, although no bones were broken, he is badly 
bruised and cut. 

Mr. George Nembach, of George Steck & Co., was in Chicago 
yesterday. 











MEETINC. 


> 


SPECIAL 


HE following call for a special meeting of the 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association has just been 
issued : 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION } 
OF NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY, 
NEW YORK, March 6, 1893. | 
70 the Members 
GENTLEMEN—At the request of Messrs. J. & C. Fischer, Hazelton 


Brothers and the Estey Piano Company, the undersigned, in con- 
formity with provisions of the by -laws, begs to call a special meeting 
of this association, to be held at No. 110 East 
the city of New York, on Wednesday, March 8, 1893, at 4 P. M 


Your attendance is respectfully requested N. STETSON, 


Fourteenth street, in 


Secretary 


It is surmised that the objects of the meeting are to 
pass a series of resolutions of condolence on the death 
of Mrs. William Steinway, and to pass resolutions 
officially abandoning the dinner set for March 18, For 
reasons stated in the editorial on this subject in an- 
other part of the paper, the dinner must necessarily 
be abandoned. 


SOHMER AND 


HE Sohmer piano exhibit at the World’s Colum- 
t bian Exposition will be striking and effective 
and the visitors will be sure to stop at the Sohmer 
booth for a long time. 

A remarkably artistic Sohmer piano has been made 
for the great ‘‘ Puck” building, and the Sohmer will 


be the only piano in that building. 

Another beautiful Sohmer goes into the New York 
State Building, and thus we see that some of the 
high grade New York pianos will be seen and heard 
at the Chicago Exposition. 


Fires. 
Emil Wulsehner & Son. 
For the second time within a year the Weller Block, on 
Fourth avenue, between Walnut and Chestnut streets, was 
badly damaged by fire. 


The building is a four story, white stone front, and the 
upper floors are divided into suites occupied as flats. The 
first floor consists of several storerooms, all of which were 


occupied. 


Emil Wulschner & Son sustained the heaviest loss. They 
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carried a large stock of pianos and organs, which were 
stored on the first floor and in the cellar. The fire did not 
get below the second floor, but their stock was deluged by 
water. The covers spread by the Salvage Corps prevented 
the musical instruments from being totally ruined, but the 
stock in the cellar and most of that on the ground floor was 
badly damaged. The firm carried a stock valued at $25,000, 
and their loss will, in the opinion of the bookkeeper, reach 
$15,000. The damage to the building will not exceed 
$1,500.—Lousville ‘‘ Commercial.” 
Schaeffer Piano Factory. 

A small fire occurred at the Schaefer Piano Factory last 
week. An early discovery prevented what might have 
been a serious conflagration. 


Change in Scranton. 

HE firm of Guernsey Brothers and the firm 
of J. W. Guernsey, both of Scranton, Pa., have con- 
solidated, and hereafter will be known as the Columbus 

Music Store, J. W. Guernsey, proprietor. 
Mr. M. W. Guernsey, of the former firm of Guernsey 
srothers, will represent the Everett Piano Company on the 

road, 


The Heppe Recital. 

HE first of the C. J. Heppe & Son’s recitals 
T at their 1117 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, took place on February 27. 

Mr. John Francis Gilder, of Boston, 
and rendered a program of eight numbers. 
the second floor was used as the 
filled of 
sentative Philadelphia society people. 


warerooms, 


was the soloist, 
The eolian room on 


concert room, and was with an audience repre- 


The New Dolge Warehouse 

ORK has already has been begun in making 
W the alterations in the large structure, 110 and 112 
East 13th street, soon to be occupied by Messrs. Alfred 
Dolge & Son. The whole of the first (ground) floor will be 
devoted to the Executive force of the house, consisting of 
some 65 to 75 clerks, bookkeepers, accountants, department 
chiefs, &c. The basement will be used for storage and 
shipping, and the three upper floors, 50x100 each, will be 
used for stock purposes, each floor having its stock clerks. 
The salesmen will also be located on these floors. 
Alfred & Rudolph Dolge 
While the office 


The private offices of Messrs. 


are in different parts of the first floor 
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l be 


arrangements will not be sumptuous or gaudy, they will 
of the latest modern design, combining useful and neces- 
sary adjuncts applied for the purpose of conducting all mat- 
ters of business as promptly and effectively as possible 








Wegman, of Auburn. 
-, Sea men demonstrated some years ago that 
what we call commercial laws as applied to the piano 


business are not immutable, and their examples fol- 


One of the 


first men who went to work to prove that pianos made in a 


lowed subsequently make the point stronger. 


small city could sell as readily as those made in the large 
centres was Mr. Wegman, of Wegman & Co., Auburn, N 
Y., and in succeeding he also succeeded in annihilating a 
Many 


cities since his 


tradition or a commercial law prevalent in the trade 








piano factories have been started in small 
experiment proved a success, and all those which were con- 
ducted properly have maintained themselves and are mak- 
ing money, 

It was on Saturday last, March 4, 
CourIet 


Tue M 


took another survey of the Wegman factory at 


that ICAI 
Auburn, and found it crowded with pianos in course of con- 
struction and its books filled with orders from good firms, 
sell just twic said 


‘* We could make and e€ aS Many pianos,” 


Mr. Wegman, ‘if we were disposed to extend credit lines 


As it 1s 
in 


and take risks, but we prefer our present system.” 
now, the factory is filled with material and was never 


New 
dynamo are now in place and in running order, and the 


such condition. boilers, a new Corliss engine and 


pianos are coming along with a regularity and similarity 
highly gratifying to the firm 

Wegman & Co of World's 
Columbian Exposition, and among others have a satinwood 


The 


will exhibit at the 


cours¢ 


piano in hand which in case work is a genuine gem 


hand carving done at the factory is a marvel 


sance style, original and 


fascinating. A description must 


be delayed until its appearance at the Exposition, but it 1s 


sure to attract minute examination on account of its really 


artistic merit. 





A New Music Publisher. 
R. R. F. LOEHR has commenced the pub- 
lication of music at Milwaukee, Wis., at Nos. 207 and 


209 Grand avenue, which he occupies in conjunction with 
Music House. His first 


consists chiefly of music of a light an 


Gramms catalogue, just issued, 


d popular order in the 





form of piano solos, duets, dance music and some composi- 


tions for piano and violin 
Milwaukee ‘‘ Trio 


Mr. Loehr is also business man- 


rof the 





ag 





No. 3 


THREE 


LINKS 





OF A CHAIN. 


SAVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT FOR REFERENCE. 





- Refer to First Two 


Advertisements. 









































They are parts of the Perpetual Motion Mechanism we are describing in this series of advertisements. 





HE two long links, a and 4, are connected by a short link, ¢. 


Notice the ste 


Don't forget to look up the former advertisements of this series, two in number. 


el catch button at @, also the steel pin, «. 


You may not see what the present 


drawing has to do with them, but it will shortly be clear to you, should you follow us. 


You don't think we can establish your’ confidence in the possibility of making a perpetual moto 


argue the matter; all we ask you to do is to read these advertisements—all of them 


r? All right, we won't 


and THEN express your opinion. 


There is a piece of musical mechanism to which you can attach confidence, without fear; that is the BRIGGS PIANO. 


If you don’t wish to be disappointed link your faith to the BRIGGS PIANO. 


ea 


BRIGGS & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRIGGS PIANOS, 


5 & 7 Appleton Street, 


CO>u; 


1K Ee HK 


Boston, Mass. 





C. H. DITSON & CO,, 
J. 0. TWICHELL, 7 


223 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


New York. 


Hil. 


SMITH & NIXON, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


THE MUSICAL COURI 


ER. 





CLEVELAND. 


URING the past three or four years so many 
D changes have taken place in the music trade of 
Cleveland, that a complete list of the piano and organ 
representation in that city will unquestionably prove 
of interest and value to the trade. The lists were all 
furnished to us personally by the dealers themselves 
and are therefore official : 

KIRSCH, MECKEL & CO. 


Pianos 


cago Cottage 
" Organs 
arpenter 


ox & White's * : 
H, M. BRAINARD COMPANY. 


Symphony ”’. : 


Pianos 


hase 
Organs 
alior ' 


B. DREHER’S SONS COMPANY. 


Haines 
Krakauer 


Blasius 


Pianos 


Ster 
Mat! 
Edna 


W orceste, 


ing... 
shek & Sor 


Organs 
Sterling 

Story & Clark 

Molian 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY. 
let & Davis 


! 
ane 


Pianos 


Organs 


Pipe organ | 
| dition than is the average in other cities. 


J.T. WAMELINK. 


Hardmar 

enerson Pianos 
V ose 

Krell 

Mason & Hamlin 


Virgil Pactice Cla 


ste way 
Gildemeester & Kroeger 
Kurt 


W issner 


ztmnann 


Stuyvesant 
haeffer 


S 
Estey Organs 
1 
! 


yon & Healy Peloubet reed pipe organs 
This is the complete representation of the firms, 

with the exception of a number of low grade pianos 

sold under peculiar names and used as a last resort. 


** * 


Mr. J. F. Isham, for eight years with Geo. Hall and 
16 years with the H. M. Brainard Company, on 
Monday, February 27, joined the forces of the B. 
Dreher’s Sons Company. This company has leased 
the upper floor of its warerooms in the handsome 
Arcade Building and has decorated it handsomely for 
the purpose of using it as a salesroom of its high 
grade pianos. The establishment thereby nearly 
doubles its former sales space and will have facilities 
to do a still larger trade than heretofore. The Dre- 
hers will probably be in this city next week on 
business, 

* * 

All the Cleveland piano men feel sore at the action 
»f those piano manufacturers who have withdrawn 
from the world’s fair and all believe that an error was 
made in doing so. 

As was published in these columns some time ago, 
the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, of Cleveland, is 
an incorporated company. Mr. E. W. Browning, sec- 
retary, and Mr. E. H. Russell, treasurer, are in 
charge of the business. 


a. i 


us that there is a 
in Virgil practice 


Wamelink house informs 
trade in Cleveland 


The 
very 
claviers. 


active 
** * 

The B. Dreher’s Sons Company, which has branch 

houses in Canton and Akron, Ohio, has just opened a 


new one at Ravenna. 
*_* * 


There was a sample Needham upright at the ware- 
room of the H. M. Brainard Company which had 





made a favorable impression that may lead to its 
representation by that firm. 
x * * 

One Mr. V. Zoul, a wealthy Bohemian of Cleveland, 
who spent last summer in his native land, brought 15 
Bohemian pianos over with him, made at Kénigs- 
graetz, Bohemia, by piano manufacturer Anton 
Petrof, who makes pianos for the Vienna market. 
There were nine small grands and six uprights. About 
half of them have been sold by Mr. Zoul, chiefly to 
his countrymen. They.are well finished instruments, 
but as Mr. Zoul is not keeping them in condition, as 
they should be kept, very little can be said of them. 
One novelty about them is in the desks of the grands, 
where in a rosette carved in the centre of the desk a 
portrait of a celebrated master is inlaid. One had 
Beethoven, the other Dvorak, &c. 

* * * 

The trade in pianos and organs in Cleveland, while 
it has not been very active, has been steadily increas- 
ing, as witness the rapid advance for instance of 
Coe’s business and réles played by the other houses, 
as compared with former years. It was supposed 
that the Hallet & Davis move was merely experi- 
mental, and it has turned out to be a permanency. 

And so it is with the others. The former acerbity 
of business competition has been transformed into a 
spirit of more generous opposition, and this has 
been brought about by the busier condition of the 
firms themselves. The city has grown very rapidly, 
and is to-day one of the handsomest and wealthiest 
towns in the Union ; and in such towns high and me- 
dium grade pianos, and organs too, sell well. 

The financial condition of the firms has necessarily 
risen in the esteem of the manufacturers and in the 
local banks. Cleveland houses consequently stand 
well and can get all the credit they need for the con- 
duct of their business. 

Another thing we have observed and it isthis: The 
stocks of pianos and organs are kept in better con- 
The instru- 
ments are placed well, even if sometimes crowded, 
and they are kept clean and in tune. Pianos are at 
all times in condition to be shown to the unexpected 
customer, something which cannot be said of many 
warerooms in many cities. 

* * * 

Kirsch, Meckel & Co. are going to sell about 175 
Shaw pianos this year. We believe they sold 110 last 
year. This is truly remarkable considering that 
when they took hold of the Shaw it was new and un- 
known in the city of Cleveland. 

They have just issued the following card, which 
speaks eloquently for itself. 

With pleasure we announce to our friends and the public that we 
have just sold six Shaw pianos to the Cleveland School of Music (Al- 
fred Arthur, director). These instruments are to be placed in their 
elegant new quarters in the Arcade. The fact that Professor Arthur 
has adopted the Shaw piano is additional evidence how rapidly this 
popular piano is gaining in favor with the leading musicians of our 


KIRSCH, MECKEL & Co., General Agents. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FORT WAYNE ORCAN CO. 
Packard Organ. 


city 








NYONE visiting the Fort Wayne Organ 

Company, at Fort Wayne, Ind., as we did last week, 

will find as busy an organ ‘‘ shop” as can be seen anywhere 

at present. Every department is in complete running order, 

and the stock of working material on hand is simply over- 
whelming, but every inch of it is necessary. 

Moreover the company is busiest in its more costly and 
elaborate styles, which have made a place for themselves in 
the wholesale trade and which are now in constant and 
steady demand. In this respect the Packard organ has 
become famous in the trade—namely, as an instrument with 
artistic case work and with consistent designs. 

As Mr. Bond said while going through the factory with 
us, ‘‘ Every inch solid Indiana prime walnut—every piece 
of it.” And so it was. The Packard organs are made of 
solid black walnut and no imitations are even attempted. 

The company will astonish the music trade with some of 
the organs destined for its exhibit at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. We are not at liberty to make any state- 
ments or betray even the nature or character of the Packard 
organs ordained for a place at the World’s Fair, but we will 
say that they will not only astonish the natives but also the 
foreigners who will come to the Exposition. 

The Fort Wayne Organ Company is now an old estab- 
lished reed organ manufacturing house. It has a firm grasp 
on the trade, and its trade is healthy and vigorous, because 
its instruments are worthy of the highest commendation 
and its methods businesslike and commercial. 

Mr. L. E. Thayer, the traveling representative, is at 


SHAW PIANO COMPANY, 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER visited the Shaw 
Piano Company’s factory at Erie, Pa., last week and 
found it in its complete state one of the best organized 
piano making institutions recently investigated by us. The 
buildings are extensive and comparatively new, and, with- 
out going into the tedious details of measurements, can be 
described as among the most satisfactory achievements in 
factory construction in the piano line of recent date. 

An atmosphere of order and system prevails throughout 
the factory and everything is done on clean cut lines, the 
various departments never infringing upon each other, and 
the subdivisions being kept in definite bounds in accord- 
ance with fixed rule. 

We cannot understand how a high grade piano could be 
properly made without such system and rules as prevail at the 
Shaw piano factory. In fact, it is one of the secrets of the 
success of a meritorious piano to have it constructed under 
just such auspices. 

Large quantities of ebonized walnut and mahogany up- 
rights are to be seen in various stages of evolution, and 
here and there white mahogany and satinwood cases are 
found interspersed among the lot of walnut and mahogany, 
which represent the chief output. The factory is crowded 
with stock, material, pianos in the rough and workmen, and 
the mill room is a pandemonium of noises from machinery, 
saws and planers. 

In short, the Shaw piano factory is just the kind of piano 
manufacturing establishment an expert would expect to see 
after having tested the Shaw piano itself. It is a high grade 
factory, just as its result, the Shaw piano, is a high grade 
piano. 

There are now booked sufficient orders for Shaw pianos 
to keep the whole output of March in reserve to fill them, 
and every mail is increasing these orders. This means a 
busy spring trade for the Shaw Piano Company 

We notice that there is an exciting contest in progress in 
Denver in the shape of a newspaper offer of a $500 Shaw 
pianoto be given tothe most popular saleswoman in Denver 
Thousands of votes are being cast every day and hosts of 
visitors call at the warerooms of the Shaw State agents, 
the Knight-Campbell Music Company, to look at the Shaw 
piano offered by the Denver ‘‘ Sun” as its prize. The last 
copy of the paper to hand shows that one of the leading 
candidates received as high as 4.000 votes in one day and 
the excitement is growing all over the State among store- 
keepers and saleswomen and salesmen. It is certainly a 
great advertisement for the Shaw piano. 

A specially designed Shaw upright piano goes into the 
Pennsylvania State Building in the World’s Fair grounds. 
The room in which it 
maple and the piano was ordered to be made of the same 
The ceiling of the room being very high, the com- 


is to go is finished in bird’s-eye 
wood. 
missioners ordered a piano much higher than the usual 
This instrument is 6 feet high, the additional 
maple 


uprights. 
height consisting of a continuation of bird’s-eye 
above the pinblock made of a concave surface, beautifully 
finished and very attractive if the front is taken off. The 
front itself is highly artistic. It will unquestionably attract 
a great deal of attention. 

The Shaw Piano Company will of course make a fine ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair, and all about this will be found in 
subsequent numbers of this paper. 


Some Business Troubles. 

Daniel W. Gise, a well-known dealer in music and 
musical instruments at Frederick City, Md., on March 1 
filed a deed’of trust in the office of the clerk of the court, 
naming Wm. C. Birely as his trustee. His and 
liabilities are not stated, but his friends claim that the for- 
mer will be sufficient to pay his indebtedness in full. 


assets 


Lionel Kent was arrested at Charleston, 
W. Va., on February 24. He is wanted in Parkersburg on 
a charge of having embezzled a Cincinnati piano company 
out of about $195. Mr. Kent claims he has offsets which 
will square him with the company. He acted as agent for 
the company at Parkersburg and left there recently for 
Charleston, where he opened an agency for the same 


Geo. 


company. 


Mr. Stephen Tullis, well known in Bloomington, 
and at present a music dealer at Richmond, Ind., was 
arrested Tuesday and lodged in jail, charged with aiding 
in the murder of William Shortridge, at Newcastle, last 
November. Mrs. Sarah Shortridge, wife of William Short- 
ridge, was also arrested, charged with being the accom- 
plice of Tullis in the crime. An undue intimacy is said to 
have existed between Tullis and Mrs. Shortridge, and the 
sudden death of Shortridge aroused suspicion of his having 
been foully dealt with. His body was exhumed and enough 
arsenic found in his stomach to kill four men. The grand 
jury investigated and indicted both Tullis and Mrs. Short- 
ridge for murder in the first degree.—Bloomington, IIl., 





present in the East. 


‘“‘ Eye,” February 28. 
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The Alla Unisono 2... 


a 


— Piano Paradox. 


Doubles the power of the Strongest Fortissimo, 


Yet echoes the Faintest Pianissimo. 


SS AV po 
a ite ¢ 


It opens up new fields for musical expression heretofore unat- 


tainable, yet most desirable. 


This is the latest revelation of what may be expected in the 
Wonderful A. B. Chase Pianos. 


This attachment may be placed on any A. B. CHASE Piano 


when so ordered. For further facts or figures 


ADDRESS 


THE A. B. CHASE CO. 


NORWALE OFTIO. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


0 OFFICE Must 
245 WABASH AVI 
CHICAGO 
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: 1893. } 

gentleman who has just come from 
hat the feeling among those manu- 

erest to withdraw from 


este a 
New Yor 


Columbian f perfect satisfaction 


expense at 
as much 
ne thing, 
had the 


lave Charge 


hope that the 
raw their 
tow 


reconsider! 


them- 


ex pose 
names and Ex- 
ld enumeration of the official 
} ] 


ntioned 


} 


report which 


d of the details me 


the 


Many of the leading 


# the Exposition 


gained marks of distinc- 


posi- 


lves in the | 


at the greatest ot all ex- 


own country, would be to 


yhad not kept pace either 


the progress made by their 


trade that there are 


nart 
pal ie 


iful pianos made in th of the world, 


rhts the coming Exposition will prove, 


as 


lemphasize any claims which the makers 


sir own particular advantage 
is Overt 

an accepted fact in this city that pianos, 

of which have withdrawn, will not be permitted 

sic halls on the Exposition grounds 

that at a meeting between 


tal arts, James W 
R the 


and 


authority 


committec 


irector general 


H 


George Davis, 


Selim Peabody, the musical 


Thomas, this question was discussed, 
lomas expressed his willingness to acquiesce 
action the officials migh 


Mt 


ive Chicagoans assert that 


determine upon 


would b Thomas position I have 


they would be 


to forego all the small additional pleasure 


ng 
ue from the u instruments which 
to 


this 


of the 
been outlined would subject them 


of 


is has 


s to show the feeling of the people 


ion to the matter 


The Spectatorium Relies. 
the fair will 


attractions at be the entertain- 


Celebration ( 


ot 


he Columbian ompany 


Spectatorium, now in course construction, and in direct 


connection with the gronnds 
The play intended to represent the history of Colum- 
down to 


of leaving his native country 


the time of his royal reception after his return from 
One of the great features of the Spectatorium | 


America. 
will be the exhibition and playing of old musical instru- 
ments that were in use at that time, which the manage- 
ment have spared no trouble to procure, their agent having 
lately returned from Europe with the relics. 
worm-eaten and fragile old instruments, some forty in 
number, have been put in the hands of Mr. Joseph Boh- 
mann, the instrument maker in this city, who is charged 
with the task of repairing them—no slight responsibility. 
Among the rarest of these instruments are monochords, 
made of three plain sides, 6 feet in length,with two strings, 
used as a base vial; archutes, measuring 5 feet in length, 


with ten strings; vihnelas, an instrument of odd construc- 


tion and shape, probably used as a viola and played with a 
1 


bow ; viella d’arcos, instruments of four strings, probably 


preceding the violin : old wooden flutes, about 15 inches in 


length, blown from one end like the clarinet ; triangular 


harps of various kinds, also some very rare old brass instru- | 


ments, including the long, straight trumpets, old trombones 
or contrabasses, cavalry trumpets, &c. 

Mr 
tures and Mr, Fred Archer for the musical programs. 


Steele Mackaye is responsible for the dramatic fea- 


Alanson Reed’s Funeral. 


The funeral of Alanson Reed, which took place last Mon 
day, was attended by a committee appointed by the trade 
which consisted of W. W. Kimball, Mr. P. J. Healy, Mr. 
Charles (¢ 


trade. Mr. I. N 
Adam Schaaf, Mr. 


attendance from the music 
MacDonald, Mr 
W. F. Albright, 


5s 


+ Charles H 

B. Thompson, Mr 
Jones, Mr. E 
gel, Mr. Chris. Mayer, Mr. Chas. Stanley and others were 
there representing the trade also, many of the 


ted 


m having been 


connec in business with the deceased, who will always 


have an honorable place in the history of the music trade 


as the pioneer in this city, as an honorable and enterprising | 


merchant and a faithful friend. 
Starck & Strack. 
The Starck & Strack Company have nearly ready 
market a smaller sized upright piano 
It will $1, 
and we can all remember when a 4 foot 7 inch piano 
Mr. Phil Starck 


been taking a western trip and, as his partner, Mr. Strack, 


ever, will not be very small. be about feet 


high, 


was accounted a full sized upright. has 


says, stirring things up. This concern have recently sent 


to Massachusetts and to California 


planos 


Mr. Ramacciotti Traveling. 
M1 New York, 
this week and reports a fairly successful business with his 
He left for Ind., and 


Francis Ramacciotti, of has been here 


covered strings. here Richmond, 


Cincinnati, O 
Another Assignment. 
Mr. C. E. Haile, of Galena, II1., is 


The of 


announced 


assignment 


Mr. Healy was Present. 

Mr. James E. Healy, of Lyon & Healy, while East at- 
tended the meeting of the Musical Merchandise Board of 
Trade, held in New York recently. 

Mr. Geo. E. Griswold Coming. 

M1 E 
& Healy, instead of taking his usual semi-annual trip to the 
Pacific Coast is taking an Atlantic Coast trip, 
with him several trunks loaded principally with the product 
of Lyon & Healy Those who haven't 


them will undoubtedly be surpr th 


Georg¢ Griswold, the star traveling man of Lyon 


and took 


the factory seen 
lat 


variety and more 


Mr, 


ist 


particularly the quality of these Chicago made goods. 


g 
Griswold is in Washington to-day attending the inaugura- 


tion ceremonies 


Stezer & Co. Increase their Warerooms, 


Messrs. Steger & Co. have reserved the whole of the 
fourth floor of their building as additional warerooms. They 
will then have the main portion of the ground floor, and the 
entire second and fourth floors. This is preparatory to car- 


a greatly enlarged stock 
Goy. Levi K. Fuller. 


Gov. Levi K. Fuller has been in the city the entire week, 


rying 


with the exception of two days spent in St. Louis in com 


pany with Mr. I. N. Camp. Governor Fuller says arrange- 
ments have all been completed for the dedication of the 
Vermont Building at the world’s fair grounds on May 10, 
at which 200 members of the Vermont press will be present 
which will be the first large visiting delegation from the 
Green Mountain State. 
Story & Clark. 
Mr. Hampton L. Story will become a resident here dut 
ing the continuance of the world’s fair 
Story & Clark have secured some additional space at the 


Exposition. While not a very large assignment of space, it 


will help them some in their contemplated handsome ex- | 
hibit, and they have completed their arrangements for a | 


very handsome booth at the fair. 


Their London factory has recently received some very | 


hand: .me orders from Russia, with which they are well 


pleased 


| 
| 


These badly | 








| pe 





Clever Advertising. 

What with special telegrams and reported travels in 
which the name of the piano is deftly inserted, some of our 
enterprising manufacturers are managing to get a good 
share of advertising out of the fair already. How isthis for 
a special telegram to one of our leading dailies ? 


THE PIANO WAR. 


HAVE Nol 
tHE 


tHE WORLD’s 


LARGESI PIANO MANUFACTURERS 
AGREEMENT TO 


CONTRIBUTI 


NEW YORK’S 


WITHDRAW-—ON CON- 


MAKI 


SIGNED AN 


PRARY, THEY WILI ro 


FAIR A SUCCESSS. 


NEW YORK, March 1.—Sfectal 7elegram.—The report that J. & C. 
Fischer had signed an agreement to withdraw from the world’s fair 
This firm is reputed to have made nearly 
which have been sold in the North- 


is without foundation. 
100,000 pianos, fully one-half of 
west, and they express themselves as too deeply grateful for the un- 
paralleled popularity of their instruments to do aught to mar the per- 
So far from this firm ex- 
that 
Phis 


t success of the Columbian Exhibition. 
of 


nothing is more to their liking than a fair 


Tec 
whole record 
field and no favors 


riencing a fear competition, their proves 


they feel assured will be accorded in Chicago 
Mr. Post at the Fair. 


Mr. Chas. N. Post, one of Lyon & Healy’s brightest con- 


| stituents, is a frequent visitor to the world’s fair grounds, 


Curtis and Mr. P. P. Gibbs, but this was not the | 


Mr. Thos Floyd |} 


. Story, Mr. A. J. Pomeroy, Mr. Jacob En- | ; ? 
H. Story, M A. J. Pomeroy {r. Jacob En | calling to an attendent, ‘‘ Do you know anyone by the name 


| could sell many thousand more. 





where the concern are now erecting an elegant two story 
booth for the display of their factory products. One day 
Mr. Post thought he would visit the English department, 
and entering into with the gentleman in 
charge, asked where the Higham brass band instrument 
with a strong 
George, 


conversation 
exhibit was located. ‘ Higham! Higham!” 
accent of the H, ‘‘ Hi don’t know any Higham. 7 
of Higham?” The reply came after a moment’s thought, 
‘ Perhaps the gentleman means Igham.” Mr. Post made a 


discovery and is still langhing 
Columbian 0. & P. Co. 


The Columbian O. & P. Co 
organs this year, and their Mr. Woollacott says the concern 
He is therefore looking 


will produce about 5,000 


around for additional factory premises 


NOTES. 

Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. are redecorating the first and 
second story of their warerooms 

There are four houses in the city of Chicago who are now 
suc- 
cess of the plan too The 
advantages of the method are too great to be lightly passed 
over. The saving in time to the salesman in the higgling 
over the price which usually takes place is a feature alone. 

Mr. J. O. Nelson, the manager of the Mason & Hamlin 
branch, says they are doing a good business, and he doesn't 


d 


oing business on the one price system and making a 


Others must and will follow. 


count the time sales either. 

Mr. James H. Butler is the new superintendent at the 
Smith & Nixon piano factory, at Columbia Heights. The 
same workmen are retained by the new concern 

Lyon & Healy use six telephones in conducting their 
business in this city 

One musical society has already made application for 
eight Chickering grand pianos to be used at their concert 
to be given at the large music hall of the exposition. 

Mr. W. D. Dutton, of New York, left the city this week. 
He has done most excellent work for the Hardman concern. 
They will not only have a fine location but an enlarged 
space. 


Mr. John W. Northrop goes to Boston to-night. He goes 


| for more stock, and takes with him his first statement, 


which he has no occasion to be ashamed of. It is an ex- 


ceedingly favorable one, and shows a fine profit. 


Visitors. 
Our visitors for the week have been Mr. L. E. Chase, 
ot Muskegon, Mich., who has just returned from a suc- 
cessful Western trip; Mr. George W. Newton, a very lucky 
salesman, who is doing good work in neighboring States 
for Chickering-Chase Brothers Company; Mr. Emil Wul- 
schner, the eminent dealer from Indianapolis, Ind., and I 
don’t known how many other points ; Mr. Thomas Shaw, 
of Wichita, Kan.; Mr. D. Wishart, of Messrs. Charles Begg 
& Co., of Dunedin, New Zealand ; Mr. P. M. Zeidler, of New 


York 


The Needham Piano-Organ Com- 
pany. 


E learn from Mr. Charles H. Parsons, the 
treasurer of the Needham Piano-Organ Company, 


| that they have been granted yet additional space at the 


world’s fair, and will now occupy 620 square feet for their 
exhibit of pianos and organs. 


concession made to this company 


This is the second 
granting them larger space, as the readers of Tur Musica! 
Courier. will remember. 

Arrangements have been about completed, and the Need- 
ham Piano-Organ Company will very shortly occupy their 
salesroom in the vicinity of Union square. 

To be so closely associated with other piano and organ 
manufacturers is a matter of much gratification to them. 











COLONEL MOORE | 
On Ladies” es’ Suffrage. 


vide for, as well as protect 


‘Yes, by all means, vote?’ 


Say: 


my way clear that it will add one jot to their welfare or happiness. 


‘*Why, sir, we destroy all that 
we try to Lring woman to 
be k 


to the human family An 


URING a recent debate i in the Massachusetts 
Legislature on Ladies’ Suffrage (we despise the vul- 

gar term, Woman’s Suffrage), Col. Wm. Moore, of the 
Everett Piano Company, Boston, who is the member from 
Walpole, made the following speech. It will be seen that 
the gallant colonel is opposed to the measure and on the 
ground that it would sink ladies to the level of men. But 


our 
thing to ved, living in 


ment 


help to make them 
‘And I should be 
the daysof chivalry ; for when 


and higher atmosphere is bri 
tolove? We 
who is it that fights but th 
asking f 
asking for 


. . ugh 
here is his speech : 

“T rise, Mr. Speaker, 
House, to protest against woman's suffrage 


reasons: 


as one of the committee you appointed of this 


And for the following 





“IT would to God it were otherwise ; 
with greater reverence 
mother than myself? 


for who, sir, can possibly hold 
the memory of his dear departed but sainted ¢naracter. and 


Israc 1, ‘What 





wilt thou?’ She 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


“Have I not sisters as well as daughters that I would gladly pro- 


would be best for them to be granted the right to vote would I not 


a higher sphere, 
1 who 
women to instill that purity of living into the 
both physically 
loath to destroy 


woman as she 


cannot consistently 
or more suffrage than she now 


ein Holy Writ 
her two sons, 
mé ankind, to whom woman owes all that is grand and beautiful in her 
when the Saviour saw her He 


it to man’s level, what have we left 








my two sons may sit tl 1e one on Thy right hand and € 
in the hour of danger? Did I feel that it | left in Thy kingdom.’ But Jesus answered, ‘Woma k 
whe at you ask.’ 
‘ When asked if the y were able to be bapt ‘ 
But, sir, I regret to say I cannot see | that He was baptized with and drink of the cu 
oe _— —s re a that they were, how the Saviour said, ‘ You s l 
' i y ET A Rade e baptized with My baptism and dri nk of the cup that I shall drink 
is grand and beautiful in life when | put to sit on My right hond and on My left is not mine to give.’ And 
level. She is to my mind, sir, some- | this request was m mt and answered nearly 2000 years ago by tl 


and is a purifying ele- | Saviour of the world 






signal Ue Walter Eeatheve thi ‘*‘ And when the women say they are classed with idiots and crim 
. ve Detter teachers than | jnals, do they not do this of their own accord? Do we marry idiots 
youth of our land, to | and criminals to be our life companions and t he mott hers of our 

and morally stronger ? offspring from choice? By no means. No; ; be we to geta 
: step higher ; for who among us is not considered at le a step more 

in this the nineteenth century | respectable when married than a man living alo An do you 








think, sir, that a woman would not and does n i los %*k with pri 
muc h ple asure on a fond and careful husband? 


is to-day living in another 









And what makes men brave to endure so much in the battl 
love what we have to fight; and | life? Is it not to receive the plaudits and praise of woman ? Re 
ose of equal standing? I fear, sir, woman her to man’s level and what has he left t him to dare an 
, has does not know what she is do? 
‘Does man fight in the battle merely t lo bett han the man 
You may remember the mother | next tohim? N ir; it is to be able to render a x ount te 
wor ee oa Neo Saviour of | loved ones at home ; and to throw the laurels wo er at t 
feet of t hose he desires to honor 
asked this mother in ‘Hence I hope the motion will not prevail, and 
said unto Him, ‘Grant, Lord, that | pass.” 
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High Grade Upright Pianos 








CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 
Rrattleboro, Vt.. U.& “4 


MANUFACTORY OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL © 
INSTRUMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
maiied postpaid, 


H. ‘BEHRENDT, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Exporter 











THE S L. HOUSE CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
125 and 127 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WM. A. POND & (0, 


25 Union Square, New York City. 
NEW MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


EASTER SUNSHINE oom ralto or Baritone. 
By John &. Marsh, e 50c,. 











160 Friedrich Str., BERLIN W., GERMANY. | sinG vr CHRIST IS RISEN- Soprano or 
Tenor. By John B. Marsh, ° . 50c, 
| DAWN OF HOPE Mezzo or Baritone. By 

’ | Mrs Joseph Knapp, . ° 40¢. 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER (Bo) No. 2 
s | Solos and Chorus. By W.C. Williams, 30¢c. 
Piano Plates | HE IS RISEN — Soprano and Quartet or 
Chorus. By Paul F. Martens, ° 20¢. 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
NEW PATENT 


COLUMBIA cui k 


CHIN REST. 


ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK 

| Solos and Chorus. By W. O. Wilkinson, 
| ROSE AND THE LILY -— Soprano, Contralto, 
Baritone and ( horus. By Geo. W. Warren, 30c. 


20¢. 





| 
| eg PREPARATION NOW: 


ROoOstT'sS 


DIRECTOR 


- OF THE .. « 


MUSIC TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1s9s. 











Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVER | 


on or taken off than any other. Neatest in PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- 
appearance, strongest, and in every way FACTURERS and AGENTS. | 
the best Chin Rest. ———_ 


For sale by all Music FOR EVERY PERSON 


receipt of 81.25 by 


Dealers, or sent on | A BOOK NECESSARY 





. ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE. 
ELIAS HOWE CO., $2.c3s es 
«» Boston, Mass. H, A. ROST, Publisher. 














JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For advertising rates and further particulars address 


} 
0. HAUTER, | 







116 East 59th St,, New York City 


‘SCHILLER PIANOS 


ARE FAST BECOMING 


E’AVORITES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Schiller Piano Co.. 


OREGON, It... 
STEVENS & KLOCK ORGAN CO., 








MARIETTA, OHIO, 
Seven Octave Combination Pipe and Reed 
Organs in Piano Cases, finished 
in all fancy woods 


ABSOLUTELY HIGH GRADE. 





Catalogue 


We have REMOVED 
819 BROADWAY to our 
NEW BUILDING, 


18 East 22d Street, 


NEV ToR=z. 


T. B. HARMS & CO. 


on application 





High Grade. | 


Prices 
Moderate. 


from 





GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Nos. 





71 and 73 
=m DIAN 
Musical Strings, 
JAMES CAMPION, 
NEW YORK. 
Piano PANELS and Desks 


University Place, 
RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 
312 East 95th Street, 
Sawed, Engraved and Carved. 


PIANO STOOLS 








Fifteenth and Throop Sts., 


CMICAGO. 





Turning. Scroll and Band Sawing 


| 
| 





Established 
8 


ve 


C.N.STIMPSON 
& C0., 


Manufacturers 


Carved Legs, 
TRUSSES, 
PILASTERS, &e., 










PIANO ' 
WOOD WORKING Sa 
FACTORY. . 


| Piano Trusses 
and Pilasters. 





Legs, 


Sawing, Carving 





In White Wood, Ash, and 
Oak, Black Walnut and | pi dit iia Panels. 
Mahogany for 
UAKE LEGS 
Grand, Square anc rom REPAIRING 
| OLD PIANOS, Eve even @ 


Upright Plamos. | peawaRoN. SMITH Me Ne? | 


514 to 518 W. 24th St., oH kia 
W estfield, Mass, NEW ce ASH or | 
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Trade in Boston. 

HE change in location which will soon take 

place with two of the Tremont street houses 1s yet a 
topic of 


t 


nterest at the piano men on the row 


long 
Che 


mom 


New Englar 


Piano Company have their new sales- 


d, and moving in is only a question of days 


mmp.et 


portion of the goods will be trans- 


balance of the stock as quickly 


ront windows and doors is so 


‘ 


hat passers by on either side o 


1 admire 


soylston street, south of Tremont, of a 


Ihe 
piano wareroom is causing considerable speculation 


It is 


advent into 


noti that for the past few years important 


public buildings have been erected on 


this direction, and it is the opinion of 


merchants that the time is not far distant 
etail houses 1n Boston will be found on 


ets, offer 
Boylston street 
estab- 


will be 


} 


will be there in about 


Pi 
th, as the appointments in their new store are 


April 1 


ano Company a 


fast reach- 


mon 


nd by it will be ready fe 


yreoccupancy. 


Smith & Beardsley. 


Business in pianos has been unusually good for the past 


lall along the line come reports of numer- 


ble sal and none of the houses are more 


ncouraged over what has been done 1 what 


in sight than Smith & Beardsley 
Ss 
Thur 


meeste 


1 


last upris id § 1 of the 


sday 


Kroeger make were sold out of ‘ir store 


& 


considered that these are high priced pianos 
the 


both the piano and Smith & Beardsley 


comparatively new in soston market, it speaks 


fo 
The Wissner, that most popular of sellers, has been given 
» this 


hirm 


which adds yet another condition to their ad- 


and to their prosperity 


They were thinking seri- 


of obtaining a location for their salesroom on the first 


but what is the use of moving, 


say they, when busi- 


coming along about as fast as they can handle it ; 
any way, as fast as the manufacturers can supply them the 
goods? The rent where they are now is cheap and other 
expenses correspondingly light 


Mr. Mahoney's Benefit. 
lay evening last a benefit concert was given for 
ran piano mover, Mr. James Mahoney 
Mr 


mont 


Mahoney has been connected with the trade on Tre- 


street for 30 years, and the dealers feel that in be- 
stowing upon him this testimonial it is but a slight expres- 
ul services 


Mr. Ernst Prabo, 
Alma Faunce Smith, pianist; Mr. Wulf Fries, 


furnished the 


sion of appreciation for long and faithf 
Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen, soprano; 
Mrs 
violoncellist 
Messrs 


wareroom 


pianist 
program 


Smith & Beardsley furnished the piano from their 


Another New Salesroom. 


A very attractive salesroom, which has lately been opened 
m Tremont street, is that of James W. Cheeney at No. 222. 


In Mr. Cheeney'’s place can be found the Woodward & 


Brown and Brown & Simpson pianos, and a well assorted 
stock of small instruments. 


About the Workmen. 

There seems to be a concerted movement on the part of 
the piano makers to organize a union in Boston, one which 
takes in all departments of the industry. 

Only one portion of the trade, the polishers and varnish- 


ers, is organized in this section, but ever since the strike 


and boycott of the Ivers & Pond Company certain piano | 
makers of influence among the craft have been working to | 


organize the entire trade. 
Several meetings have been held, all of which were at- 


tended to the fullest capacity of the halls, and much en- | 


thusiasm prevailed. 
As there are some 3,000 operatives in the piano factories ot 


Boston, the organization promises to be an important one. 


Another Removal. 
Cook & Co., manufacturers of piano stools, have 
their plant to the corner of State 
Cambridgeport, into the large building adjoining 
the one occupied by the Standard Action Company. 


C. A. 


moved and Osborn 


streets, 


The new quarters are much larger and more convenient 
in every way than where they have been, and the firm is 
now fully equipped to extend their business. 


Standard Actions. 


The Standard Action Company are making good the 


many predictions which were conceded them by those 
familiar with the members of the firm and their ability as 


action makers and business men. 


From the very first they have commanded attention, se- 


rade and held it, and at no time in the history of 
had at 
orders to fill, and from high grade piano manufacturers, than 


cured 
their business have they more men work, more 
at the present day, 

The several claims made by them for superiority in the 
construction of their action seem to be recognized and their 
business is extended over a territory which takes in about 
all sections of the country 

They are live, bright fellows composing that firm and they 
and 


work in perfect harmony to one common end, success, 


they are fast getting there 
A. M. MePhail Piano Company. 
We mentioned in a number of THe Musical 


Courter that Mr. B. F. Blake would in the future look after 
the wholesale department of the A. M. McPhail Piano 


previous 


Company 
Mr. 
company and has been from the first, but has had other in- 


Blake is one of the stockholders and directors of the 


terests which claimed his time and attention. 

The increased business of the McPhail Company made it 
necessary to divide the work and secure more assistance, 
particularly at this time, when the starting of the Chicago 
branch will demand the attention of one always, and for 
some of the time two, of their force. 

Mr. Wm. Barry Owen and Mr. Blake will start for Chi- 


' cago this week to formally open the branch store in the 


Masonic Temple. 
Mason & Hamlin. 


Mr. Henry L. Mason will start for Chicago in about two 
weeks to be gone several months. 

He will personally look after the opening arrangements 
and continuance of the Mason & Hamlin exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. 

The Consolidated Company. 

The Consolidated Manufacturers’ Company, operating the 
Guild Pianos and New American Actions—Geo. M. Guild, 
patentee—have been progressing slowly with their several 
industries. 

They are mannfacturing now about 10 Guild pianos a 
week and some actions. 

The workings of a corporation are slow always, and this 
one is no exception, but they are getting ahead and every 
indication points surely to a business of considerable magni- 
tude in the near future. 


A New Musical Toy. 

And still another new instrument has made its appear- 
ance. It 1s called the Columbia harp, and is an offshoot of 
the auto-harp, resembling that instrument in musical pos. 
sibilities about as much as a tin whistle does a Boehm flute- 

The Columbia harp makes a very pretty little toy, and 
will sell nicely around Christmas time probably. 





OBITUARY. 











Mrs. William Steinway. 


The world of music, the music trade, society 
and many others who cannot claim any relations with the 
world of society, but who knew of Mrs. Steinway because of 
her charitable deeds, were shocked on Sunday morning to 
learn of the rather sudden death of the wife of Mr, William 
Steinway. Elizabeth Caroline Steinway died at 3:30 o'clock 
Saturday afternoon, March 4, at her residence, 26 Gramarcy 
Park, from what can be termed a sudden attack of pneu- 
| monia, one of those rapidly developing cases that are un- 
| happily so frequent among persons of robust physique. 

Mrs. Steinway was the daughter of Richard Ranft, Sr., 

who many years ago established the felt and cloth importing 
| firm of which his son, Richard Ranft, Jr., is at present the pro- 
prietor. Mr. Ranft, Sr.,is residing at Dresden with another 
| married daughter, the wife of a retired German army officer. 
| During a visit of Mr. Ranft and his daughters at Dresden 
in 1880, Mr. Steinway, then a widower, who was also in 
Germany at the time, married his late wife, April 16, in 
that city. With the exception of occasional visits to Eu- 
rope, the Steinway household has been at 26 Gramercy 
Park in the winter, and during the summer at the beautiful 
residence at Steinway, L. I., overlooking Long Island 
| Sound. 
As the ‘‘ Times” says 
| “Her tastes were thoroughly domestic, but she found a 
great deal of time to devote tocharity and her social duties 
In the musical world she was well known, and her friend- 
ship was highly esteemed by all the well known musicians 
She was the mother of three children, two boys of eleven 
and eight years and a little girl of about four. 

It was on Tuesday last that Mrs. Steinway first disclosed 
that she had a cold, and by Thursday a well pronounced 
of Naturally all that 
human skill could devise was applied to the case, and all the 


case pneumonia had developed 
care and attention possible given to the patient, but with 
was pronounced 


Monday 


mausoleum 


no avail. Early on Saturday the case 


hopeless. The funeral took place quietly on and 
the 
Greenwood.” 

Mr. William Steinway has 


for 


remains were placed in the family at 


been contined to his house by 


gout some time, and the duty of 


illness—rheumati 
announcing the death of his beloved wife was assumed by 
Mr the 


heroism It is now re 


Steinway bore up under 
of the 


the family physician 
blow with the innate 
ported, at this writing, that his own condition is somewhat 


man 


1 


improved, and that the additional tasks before him occat 
sioned by this calamity have called forth the most promp 
response to meet them as befits a strong and intrepid char- 


acter such as Mr. Steinway is known to possess 


Cyrus B. Prescott. 


Mr. Cyrus B. Prescott, the veteran music dealer of 1 
catur, Ill., died of paralysis, at Ashland, Ill, on February 


27, at an advanced age. 


George Rothgrieser. 

George Rothgrieser, traveling representative of August 
Pollmann’s music house, of New York city, died of heart 
failure, at Hot Springs, Ark., on February 25. He came in 
on the train, went to the Great Northern Hotel, and was 
there but a few minutes when he fell dead in the office 
Memphis ‘‘ Appeal Avalanche.” 


Estey & Camp, Des Moines. 

R. EDWARD N. CAMP, of the firm of 
M Estey & Camp, Chicago, has been in the city 
and consummated an important deal affecting the well- 
known branch house in this city. April 1 the place of busi- 
ness will be transferred from 502 Walnut street to 604 
Walnut, and will occupy the three stories and basement. 
Another important change will be that Mr. W. H. Lehman, 
who now devotes a portion of his time traveling for the 


| Chicago house, will confine his attention solely to the busi- 


ness inthis city. The Des Moines branch becomes through 


this change the distributing point of 10 or more counties 





| contiguous to Des Moines.—Des Moines ‘‘ State Register.” 


Story & Clark Organ Company. 





8 Oey 
TOTTI 
a 











CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY, 


LONDON. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846. 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
~, Lithography and 

Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
ap: Houses to apply for 
4 Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
Most 
perfect and quickest 





and printed. 


execution; liberal 
conditions 


LARGEST HOUSE i music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





ESTEY ORGAN CO. GEORGE G. SAXE. 


 ESTEY & SARE, 
istey Organs and Estey Pianos, 


5 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORE. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO.,)- 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, | 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 











STREET 








YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN Co 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





|_ORING 








Cc. G. RODER, 


PIANO ORGAN 
OCOMPANY,, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, i bite NEEDHAM ORGANS 


UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 

















E. A. COLE, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHAS, H, PARSONS, Presipent 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: 


GREAT BRITAIN—HeEnry Ampsripce, London. NEW aoe “a AND—Mu & Tuompson, 
chu 





RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 

Warsaw. INDIA : Be an & ( Calcutta 
AUSTRALIA~—Svutrow Bros., Melbourne. BRAZIL—F. Re iarDS, Rio Janiero. 
GERMANY—Boume & Son, Gera- Reuss. (For American iaeetianioaell »me Office as above.) 





A Starck, 
'pREs’T, 


“THE HIGHEST TYPE.” 2's" 


ST4 KOK PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPITAL, HIGH CLASS 


$50,000.00. ST 2% 54 PIANO ONLY. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


SUMMIT MEHG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO COVERS 
Plush, Felt, Fleece, Ge 

PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
Bet. Broad way and Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


AND _ 








In samer and Rubber, 








HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 


WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


Manufactures the Highes 


PIANOS 


Ss. J. ALBRIGHT, 





t Grade 








ORGAN DEALER IN FINE 
oF PIANO AND CABINET 
"-- To-DayY. 


| WOODS § VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


204 CENTRE STREET, 
(Formerly occupied by NEW YORK. 


Dan tats & Co,) 


AGENTS WANTED: ow sa i 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 
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What Mr. Perry Thinks About Violins. 


WILKESBARRE, Pa., February 29, 1892. 
Lditors The Musical Courier : 
HAVE been much interested from time to 
| time in reading articles in your valuable journal on the 
olin. Much that is written has the flavor of soft soap— 
f I may use the expression—but sometimes, as in your last 
ssue, a man of sense tells something valuable about violins, 
is he did in an article, ‘‘ Buying a Violin.” 
Sometimes we hear of someone who pretends to tell us 
to make Well, he never tells anything worth 
If a man has obtained any valuable knowledge 


Ow a violin. 
nowing 
yy experience he seldom parts with it, unless he has ceased 

use it in his business or has laid down his tools. 
old 


The Stradavarius (as I pro- 


A large amount of what is said about violins is 


superstitious and of no value. 
nounce it) attained its celebrity during the maker’s life, al- 
though the remarkable prices obtained for old Strads since 
are more the result of a desire to possess one than because 
of its remarkable tone. I have a maker of violins 
at times for over 40 years, have built organs and pianos 


been 


for 25 years, and occasionally have filled in a little spare 
time in making and experimenting on violins. I have 
played the violin since I had arms long enough to reach the 
fingerboard of a half size, and fancy I have some judgment 
of the tone of the violin. And I want to say right here 
that the violin is the most uncertain quantity imaginable. 
t is next to impossible to say beforehand what sort of tone 
you are going to produce. We find in organs and pianos, 
if built alike over the same scales and plans, a great simi- 
larity of tone qualities, but not so with a violin. Instru- 
ments made exactly alike and over the same patterns will 
be totally different in the tone, power and other ways, even 
if made of the same materials, cut from the 
and seasoned in the same way. Notwithstanding all these 


same timber 


uncertainties, however, I have learned by long experience 
that no good violin can be made from young timber or tim- 


has been of recent cutting and seasoning. 


ber which 

To get a good violin the materials should be from 50 to 
100 or 200 years old, and if properly made you will be cer- 
tain to get good results by the use of very old wood. I 
often have to laugh at the violin cranks who pretend to be 
able to see the work of the old masters in some make of 
violin—the scroll, neck, fingerboard, perfling, &c. ‘* Why,” 
said one crank to me, ‘‘ I can tell the / holes of a Strad or 
Gurneri or Amati the moment I get a glimpse of them.” 
Now, it is a remarkable thing, if this genius has such re- 
markable eyes, that no violin maker should have hands 
with cunning enough to fashion just such / holes on a mod- 
erntop. Isaidtohim: ‘ Since you are smart enough to 
know these peculiarities, why should not others be able to 
Well, it couldn’t be done. 
This is 


make exact copies of them?” 
No man living could cheat him with imitations. 
the language of the real crank, and there are lots of them. 
They have read a book on violin making, catch a few points, 
and go off into enthusiastic spasmodics on old violins ; and 
to one who knows something about the violin it is very 
amus 


ing 


I do not mean to say, however, that there are not very 
rood old violins, but often an old violin has been laid aside 

its last owner and allowed to become worthless by neg- 
ct and disuse, eaten up by worms, covered with a coat- 


of .dirt, 


moth and cobwebs, especially on the inside, 
which has rendered it of little value. When you come to 
examine it you find about every glue joint ready to fall 
apart, owing no doubt to the fact of its having been kept in 
a room heated by steam, which roasted all the life out of it. 
By taking every piece apart, refacing and gluing one might 
restore it, but it may be worthless even then. 

I made inquiry of Wm. A. Pond & Co., of New York, 
some years ago, about old famous violins, and they showed 
me one which had been placed on sale, requesting me to 
try it. But before doing so they had given me a history and 
the various famous owners for 150 years, to all of which I 
listened with attention and interest. I then played upon it 
a little, and handing it back said: ‘‘ At what price do you 
hold it ‘* Three thousand dollars,” said Mr. Pond, ‘‘ and 
itis considered cheap.” ‘‘ Well,” said I, ‘if I 
violin badly I might pay you $5 or $10 for it, and I should 


needed a 


consider it a poor bargain for me at that. If it ever had any 


tone it is all gone, and is as dead as the last century.” 
It does not follow that because a violin is 250 years old it 
must be a good one. They are often worthless. 





Sometimes 
| 


a fixing up and general repairing and revarnishing will re- 
store them somewhat, but if the life of the wood is all gone 
by a sort of dry rot the new materials will only hold them 
for a while until they become played out and are a total 
loss. 

A violin expert of New York city one time called at my 
store with a genuine old Amati, which he valued at $1,500. 
He had been lucky enough to purchase it at a low figure, 
and had it repaired nicely, revarnished and rubbed up to 
what is called ‘‘ dead polish.” The violin was certainly a 
fine one, and I played it for an hour with great satisfac- 
tion. I was at thattime just making a violin from ma- 
terials which I had sent to Germany for, and as I handed 
him his violin I said : ‘‘ Well, my friend, I am now making 
a new violin, and when you come again you shall play it. 
I’m going to remember and put the same tone of this 
Amati into it.” We laughed at the joke a little, then he 
said very seriously, ‘‘ Mr. Perry, from what I have seen of 
your work, I have no doubt that you can fashion and make 
as good and nice a violin as anybody ; you can fashion, 
shape, glue, polish and finish one equal to any ; but after 
you have done all that you will have to wait from 200 to 
250 years to have the tone get there. It takes 200 years 
to make a tone equal to this.” 

A few months agolI called at the gentleman's place in 
New York and inquired what became of his wonderful 
He put his face close to my ear and said, in an 
The tone began to deteri- 


Amati. 
undertone, ‘‘I sold it for $300. 
orate so rapidly that I was glad to get it off my hands at that 
price.” 

Having said so much, I will say that the violin I was then 
making is the best I have ever made, and is constantly im- 
proving, and I would not part with it for any old violin I 
have yet handled. 

When you want to buy a violin pay a fair price and buy a 
good new violin, that will constantly improve ; but if you 
buy a fixed up old violin, while it may be good, you are not 
certain how long it may last, and in four cases out of five 
when the new varnish is dried out it may become played 
out and its vibratory qualities will be all gone. The secret 
of a good new violin lies in the fact of having it made from 
very old timber. 

Recently the bridge spanning the Susquehanna River at 
this place was taken down. 
or 70 years, so I took my saw and went on a tour of inspec- 
tion and found some excellent pine. From this I have 
fashioned several tops for violins and in each case have 
been successful. I placed one of these tops upon the back 
and sides of an old Guarnerius made in 1727, taking the 
old shattered and reglued top carefully off. To my sur- 
prise the old Guarnertus is improved a hundred per cent.,and 
is probably a better violin now than it ever was since made. 
This experiment is suggestive ; it shows that the best way 
to restore very old violins is by infusing new life by means 
of good old timber and making a new top. In fact the top 
of the violin is the essential part, which finally wears out 
Yours truly, 

J. R. Perry. 


The Saalfield Failure. 

ICHARD A. SAALFIELD, music publisher, 
whose store is at 843 Broadway, and printing estab- 
lishment at 794 to 798 Tenth avenue, has made an assign- 
ment to Thomas C. Walton, giving thirty-one preferences, 
aggregating $19,668, the largest being to the Riverside 
Bank, $6,000; Bacon Paper Company, $2,176; Singerley 
Pulp and Paper Company, $1,314, and the Sherman Bank, 
$1,070. Mr. Saalfield began business in 1872 and became 
embarrassed in 1884, with liabilities of $29,500, but he ob- 
tained an extension from his creditors, running over two 


and destroys the instrument. 








years, and he paid them in full. 

In May last he made a detailed statement, showing assets 
$137,000 and liabilities $33,000. The book and music plates 
were inventoried at $50,000 and printing plant at $13,000. 
Although claiming a capital of $100,000, Bradstreet’s gave 
him the very lowest rating. David Gerber, of Dittenhoefer, 
Gerber & James, attorneys for Mr. Saalfield, say that the 
trouble is only temporary and that Mr. Saalfield proposed 


to pay every creditor in full, probably in a month. The 


| assets are from $100,000 to $150,000, while the liabilities are 


about $40,000. Mr. Saalfield has a branch in Chicago. He 
has not transferred any of his assets either by bill of sale 
or mortgage and he has assigned everything to the credi- 


tors. 


The timber had stood for 68 | 








Some New Enterprises and Business 
Changes. 


The Farley Company, of Orange, Mass., will com- 
mence the manufacture of piano cases about May 1. 


J. A. Beal, of Danbury, Conn., has moved to No. 
11 Library St., in the Armory Building, where he will have 
more room to display goods. 

The B. Shoninger Company have removed their 
branch piano and organ warerooms to new and more com- 
modious quarters at 414 Main street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Vossler & Sons will occupy the store at No. 299 
Main street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., about May 1, where they 
will carry a full line of musical goods. 


A spacious room in the new Hannah Block, re- 
cently erected by Hurford Brothers, in West Tuscarawas 
street, will be occupied on or before April 1 by a music 
store to be started by Charles B, Klein and S. W. Gibbs, 
under the firm name of Klein & Gibbs. These gentlemen 
need no introduction in Canton. Mr. Klein is one of Can- 
ton’s best known and appreciated musicians, whose tastes 
in all matters musical are of a high order. Mr. Gibbs is a 
young man of business ability and integrity, and the asso- 
ciation of these two gentlemen in means a 
departure from the beaten paths in this line of business. A 
full and complete line of pianos, organs, violins and all 
musical instruments will carried. — Canton, Ohio, 
‘* News-Democrat.” ° 


business 
be 


Mr. A. B. Smith, formerly of Newton Falls, has now per- 
manently located at Warren, Ohio, where he has opened a 
music store. 


James McCann has purchased the J. Fred Smith music 
store on North Detroit street, and will dispose of all the 
stock not pertaining to a music store. He expects to carry 
one of the handsomest stocks in the city in the musical 
line. —Xenia, Ohio, ‘‘ Gazette.” 

Mr. Joseph Beach has leased rooms in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, where he will run the entire line of the John Church 
Company. 

D. C. Whitehill, the Brookville, Pa., piano man, has 
decided to abandon his Pittsburg store, according to the 
Brookville ‘*‘ Republican,” and will close out on April 1. He 
will thereafter devote himself to his stores at Brookville and 
Reynoldsville. 


J. H. Harper, of Newton, Kan., and H. L. Howe, of 
the same place, have moved into larger quarters. 

S. UNGER, publisher and proprietor of the 
ze Musical News, removed his music store about the 
middle of February from 656 Penn to elegant and spacious 
warerooms, 27 and 29 North Fifth. In 1876 Mr. Unger 
engaged in teaching piano, organ and violin at Sinking 
Spring. After a successful tutorship of three years he, in 
1879, located at 322 North Sixth street, this city, and opened 
a store for the sale of sheet music. The business grew, and 
it was decided to seek quarters more centrally located, 
in 1882 he removed to 115 North Sixth street. Prosperity 
following him here, a full line of band and orchestra music 
was added. In 1889 the publishing of band music was com- 
menced, when Die Jula polka was brought before the pub- 
ic, this comprising the first number of the Royal edition of 
band music. In 1891 he moved to 656 Penn street, where a 
full line of musical merchandise was added. In the fall of 
the same year an organ department was added, and in the 
spring of 1892 a piano department.—Reading, Pa., ‘* Mail.” 


J. S. Unger in New Quarters. 


and 





FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 
ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for ,ianos, and also dimen- 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 


MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N, ¥Y. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, .t. oer cee ee 


PIANOS. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO 


| Possesses every merit desired in a first- 
class instrument. 


Fa) 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ANDERSON PIANO (0. scroea 





WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 























HIGH GRADE.— 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 














CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness io 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues wil) 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 


Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowle dged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 


Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E, RiITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes 
Couin-Mazzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 


Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows, 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ESS 
BrRrooxzrtyn, NJ. YW. 


ZManzwzwibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


PETIT Gs 


8 LJ [J PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., P| A NO 
10 East I5th Street, NEW YORK. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGET FIAWNOS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, Pedal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 











It will pay you to handle them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 















ALBANY, N.Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 


S. S. STEWART'S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no one for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. Stewart Banjos are used by all professional 
players. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of In- 
formation. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 1o cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. 


S, §. STEWART, 22{ & 223 Church St., avwszs3ristiAt® Philadelphia, Pa 


and Second and Third Sts., 




















ypsl ly 


& C0, : as 46 
(75 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


wiw'vore, _ AQTIONS 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms: 159 and 161 E. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 
« « Phe IDissenharter « » 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 























s% Ne 
MANUFACTURED Y-2""——-T FACTORY: 

- 204, 206, 208 E. 28d St. 
Harry Coleman New York City. 

is C7 








ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the bo oks have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“AUTION. 


Every Tutor writt en by Otto Langey in this country, and every one het 1as revised and written an 
Appendix for, wi yntain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty f genuineness 


DO YOUR PIANOS IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE ? HARD OIL POLISH. 









DIAMOND 
POLISH 





AT ONCE 
TERRITORY. 


APPLY FOR 


First Premium, Connecticut 








State Fair, 1890, 'g1 and ’92. 

















YOURS | G ’ 
>  OGonor 
rou sero 
i Piano Legs 
ai YRES ane 
PRICE. PILASTERS, 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
_ STYLES. 
Exorbitant =e Orders from dealers prompt- 
Li GM ly attended to. 
pee TRIUMPH- apap ui ccmmia 
640 & 612 West 36th St, 
. a, Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. — NEW YORK. 
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A Sample Letter. 


recently received by 
the piano manufacturers, 
Briggs with the soft stop.” 


January 26, 1893. 


letter, 

s&Co., 

the ‘‘ 
w— —, Pa., 


HE following 
Messrs. C. C 


Brigg 


veaks well for 


We 
style K. 
style L left. 

we could sell a K at once, if we had it, toa 
lso ee us soon as you can a style A. This 
the best advertiser that we ever got hold of. 

*m to our best people, who get into ecstasies over 
The consequence is that we have sold several 

» who got their education from the 


were of the impression that we had an 
Please hurry one along for us, as we 


nos to people 


first piano we purchased of you was a style A. It 
‘about five years and nine months old, and has earned 

325. Weare still renting it to a teacher of 
10 says that it is the best piano she has ever 
has dozens of pianos at various times. The 
We never saw 
had. 


t 
} 
1 she 
on are almost as good as new. 
ar so well, considering the use they have 


From a Dealer’s Viewpoint. 


ly Wusical 


to 


(Oouriler-: 

me that those piano manufac- 
withdrawn from the world’s fair have 
benefit an exhibit will be to their 


ems 
rs who have 
looked the 


ove! 


no it aside the question of awards, which seems 


p 
» main stumbling block, and consider the exhibit in 
ransaction, something which will 


and importance to the many 


a business 

of gratification 

th their friends, will visit the fair ? 

dealers to-day can offhand tell what pianos 
1ibition at the Centennial Fair in cae ya 
first medal, which the second, 
something that passes pte 
directly interested parties 
the first testi- 

gratifying, you 
how much is the 


corded the 
business 1s 
all except the 

and while to receive 

when 


dealer 


exceedingly 

n to solid facts, 
make of piano was awarded the 
‘s Columbian Exposition carries 
retail purchaser a something repre- 
gold disk, the 
to a very limited extent. 


r or importance of 
1 only 
dealers care about the 
selling the same 


suppose we 
to continue 
been handling, as long as 
satisfaction, 


going 


have 


for us and give 


they 


country is going to continue sell- 


e piano unless these conditions exist. 


an embarrassing position. 
the makes I have been 


to my 


m placed in 
inos in my store, 
recommending 


advertising and 


rawn. My strongest competitor 

iments well represented. 

been made whereby myself, 

rge number of friends will go as a party 
fair. Will someone please tell me 

s, passing through the Lib- 


already 


am to makea 


ng and viewing the piano display, the in- 
are not there, but my competitors’ 


ng 


f mie know what to say. 


I don't 


suggests half a dozen annoying 





reflections, which I have got to cudgel my brain to explain 
away. 

The first thought would naturally be, of course, that the 
maker distrusted the quality of his instruments in compe- 
tition with others ; the second that they couldn’t stand the 
expense of the exhibition ; neither one of them pleasant to 
anticipate. 

I can say that a very large and elegant line of the pianos 
I am handling are on exhibition at the warerooms of the 
Chicago representative, and we will go there while in the 
city and see them. But we didn’t come to Chicago to visit 
piano warerooms, but to visit the fair, say they. 

I am disappointed and feel that we, who are responsible 
for the final disposition of the goods manufactured, should 
have received a proper consideration, 

Has any other dealer a word in the matter ? 

A DisGRUNTLED DEALER. 


The Sander Musical Instrument Com- 
pany. ° 


HE Sander Musical Instrument Company, 
successors to Fred. H. Sander, 146 Franklin street, 
Boston, obtained a charter March 2 from the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 
They have a paid up capital of $30,000. 
The incorporators are: Fred. H. Sander, J. Wilburn 
Goldthwaite, R. A. Todd and Michael A. Dearborn. 
The officers are Michael A. Dearborn, president ; Fred. 
H. Sander, vice-president and treasurer, and J. Wilburn 


Goldthwaite, secretary. 


The company’s charter specifies that their object is the | 


manufacture and selling of music boxes, and further, the 
publishing, printing and manufacture of music suitable for 
the novelties of their manufacture. Also the manufacture 
of book binders and box papers. 

It is the intention of the company to establish branch 
houses in New York and other large cities as soon as proper 
arrangements can be effected 

The Sander Musical Instrument Company will make a 
complete exhibit at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 


Chestnut. 

N a visit to Cleveland the other day we were 
0 surprised at the office of Burden & Couch, dealers in 
hardwood lumber, 121 Superior street, to find how many 
piano and piano case manufacturers were using chestnut as 


foundation wood to veneer on. We always knew that a 


considerable percentage of chestnut wood was doing good | 


service in making piano cases, but we had no idea of the 
quantity consumed until now. 
saved over purchases of other woods and yet the practical 


There is considerable money 
results are the same. 


the Pittsburg piano cover 
at Columbus, Ohio, mz 


Holtzman & Co., 
an offer to locate 
f Trade of thatcity. Tt 


turers, have 
the Board « 


ey may locate 
J. W. Martin, of Rochester, who has been ill an 

an Eastern specialist, has returned 

ck Kranich, will leave 

nidad fora short trip 


Mr. Karl Fink, accompanied by Mr. Frecer 
here on March 9 for Bermuda on the steamer Tri 
Mr. Kranich will return with Mrs. Krani 


for a while 


y TANTED 

improved edition, which will enable anyone tc 
fundamental major and minor chords, or transpose any scale, on 
in fifteen minutes’ time without previous instruction 
containing an instrument. Send $1 
182 and 184 Wabash 


uda 


as been in Berm 


whoh 


Agents to solicit orders for ** Hand's Harmony Chart, 


produce all 


pia ano or organ, 
in music. Sells in every house 
for sample and termsto Nin. S. Hand Company, 
avenue, Chicago, II] 





months. 





| East needs a superintendent who understands the line 


| tende 


| both state 
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Movements. 

EBERSOLE, of Smith & Nixon, Cincin- 
J. nati, who was in Pittsburg and New York last week, 
has gone home. Mr. Endicott, of Chickering & Sons, Bos- 
ton, who was in Baltimore and here also (on Sunday), is 
back at his desk. L. E. Thayer, of the Fort Wayne Organ 
Company, who was here last week, is at the Continental 
Hotel, Philadelphia, to-day. C. B. Harger, of the Chicago 
‘« Indicator,” is at the Everett, on Union square, and com- 
plimented THe Musica, Courter by calling in. Malcolm 
Love, of Waterloo, who returned with his wife and child 
from Jacksonville, Fla., has gone home. Mr. Howard, of 
Howard, nes & Co., St. Paul, was expected here yes- 
terday. A. White, representing the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Pellet was here Monday and, we believe, yes- 


terday. 


HARLES BUTLER, Jr., the piano swindler 
who worked in Genesee County last summer, is 
doomed to spend a term in prison as the result of similar 
speculations in Washington County. Butler, it will be re- 
membered, claimed that he was the manager of the Buffalo 
Piano Company when he made his appearance in this 
county, and in July of last year he induced Thomas O. Par- 
minter, of Morganville, to take a piano valued at $480 on 
trial, promising to make Mr. Parminter a present of the 
instrument when four of the same kind had been sold in the 
neighborhood, and if four sales were not made within four 
months Butler was to remove the piano and no expense was 
Mr. Parminter. Two days afterward Butler 
Mr. Parminter to sign two notes, one for $150, due 
months, and the other for $250, due in twelve 
3utler sold the notes to E. C. Walker, Jr., and left 


to be made 
induced 


in four 


the county. 

The latter part of last November F. S. Wood, 
then District Attorney, learned through a press dispatch 
which appeared in the ‘‘ News,” that Butler had been ar- 
rested for working a similar scheme in Salem, Washington 
County. 

Mr. Parminter swore out 
before Justice Robson, and Under-Sheriff Neasmith went to 
held 


who was 


a warrant for Butler’s arrest 


Salem to serve it, but found that the man was to be 
Mr. Wood has just received a letter from a Washing- 
that at a 


Terminer last week on charge 


there. 
ton County 
term of Court of Oyer and 


official stating 3utler was convicted 


of obtaining a signature to a written instrument under false 


pretense and was sentenced to three years in the Danne- 
mora State Prison and to pay a fine of $500—Batavia, N.Y 
‘ News.” 








us city of the 


No superin- 
Address the editor 


A piano factory making a cheap piano in a prosper« 
nt of a high grade factory need apply 
" and the Camden (N. J.) ‘* Telegram 

, N. J., will enlarge their 


The Philadelphia “ Inquirer 
that Blasius & Son, of Woodbury 


y | piano factory. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. Waterloo, N.Y 





G3” We invite correspondence from" Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 





“CROWN” 


PIANOS 489 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to the Trade only by 


(7a. P. BENS, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 


/ ANGFACTURER 


GHIGAGO. 


323 TO 333 SO. CANAL STREET. 


DEALERS WA 
CATALOGUE FREE! 





Manufacturer o 


“CROWN” 


Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is increasing 
and from time to time I need piano and organ workmen, If 
you a ne send your address, on postal, *-U what you 


wanted and give ioe Chie 
P. BENT, 823 to 838 Chieago, Lil., (estab. 1870 


CENT, SENT BENT. 


ASHE FOR IT AT OWFS=E! 


CHICAGO. 


NTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 


323 TC 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 
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EASY SELLERS 


ARE THE 


VOSE & SONS 138, 15, 17 and 19. 





aa sweet tone, rich finish and artistic style 


please the customers; they come, they see, 
they buy, and their Pianos always give satisfaction. 
The growth of their trade the last few years has 
been wonderful. 


Spin A 











WESSEL NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoRE. 


b. W. SHAVERS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


(Established in 1849. 69 OOO MADE 


EMERSON 





AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 
L. F HEPBURN & CO., ®°,72,Bible House, 


NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U.S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t®’ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 








N. Y. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Bunton; 8s Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WARERUOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


eee ty Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare, 
bt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FEL TS. 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PIANO (MATERIALS AND TOOLS, 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
HIGH GRADE, 


a. ie y dl) es, MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St., PIANOS 
RR am AR ® 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. =X SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 























The mon age ALBERT Grand Concert Model 
, ' SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert **G’"’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties, 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 §. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N. B,—Have you seen the E, J.A1sert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send fpr descriptive circular. 


NO AT WZ 














thy ) 








NEW YORK. 
LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 














174 and 17 ape age Avenue, CHICAGO, ILI 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents 
vSAN FRANC Isco, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO. Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. = 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents 
NEW HAVEN, CONN J] 
ee WE LEAD THE TRADE. = 
—] 
o LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! & 
7, os 
oO DIALOGUE = 
00) EDNA ORGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home ?”’ me 
CusToMER—‘‘ You are the one I long have sought wo 
7, And jeearand Secnaine t melas rye = 
O oo 
mw 
gs HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. & 
— 
4 PIANO CASE) ORGANS A SPECIALTY. mi 
= 
= MONROEVILLE, ©& 
’ —] 
m THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN C OHIO. = 





ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


oat 8, New York City. 
Chicago Heights on East Ill. RR 


FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. Y., on N. ¥. C. RR. 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. SAR 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 











AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE 


AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE. 


STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


to examine these instruments. Catalogue 


| Chicago. 





7_ 


RicesMacy FY, 
“Schactter Pian OS, 


ic. 268 Wabash Avenue, 


+ “Chicago. . . 





HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


@f High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


¢. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand ad Upright 
PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


276 West Madison Street, 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 








THE LYON & HEALY 
FACTORIES 
PRODUCE UPWARD 
OF 100,000 
MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 
ANNUALLY. 








NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 


market. 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos. 


FACTORY : . 
1st Superior Street, 
OEICAGO.7 

SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


HIGH GRADE 


DIANGS 








B. ZSCHERPE & CO.. 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


STEGER & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student, 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


Manufacturer of the Unsurpassed 


Bohmann Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 


MANDOLINS AND BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris Exposition 
int Patentee of the celebrated 


VIOLIN HOLDER AND CHIN REST. 





Above cut shows the Violin Holder closed as the 
instrument liesinthe case. Sire 

Is the only Chin Rest that will hold the Violin in the 
correct position without the aid of a tutor. Makes 
Violin playing easy. Is recommended by Theodore 
Thomas, A. Rosenbecker, Carl Troll and other great 
artists who would not be without them. For sale by 
all first-cla:s dealers, or sent on receipt of price, $2.50. 


Joseph Bohmann, 306 State St., Chicago, III. 





a 





126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers. 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 11th St., 


+ NEW YORK. 








The only house making a specialty of Drums. 
Dealers will consult their interests by writing for prices. 


The best and cheapest goods on the market. 








A. G, SOISTMAN, 
Manager. 





Brapsury Music Hatt, CHICAGO, ILL. | BROOKLYN, N. Y. MANuPACToRY, 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street,| 1171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., 


vi York th 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. eee ~~ communis _ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


» EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS. 


923 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





We carry at all times 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. 


a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 

the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 

WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

New York. 


shaved. 
Foot East roth Street. 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 4no UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO; 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEE JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


POLDOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


"Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK Tat 
Sole Agents for the United | , ‘ 7 . 
ow states and Canada. § 26 Warren St., New York. 























NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 





~ Cambridgeport Mass: 
9 GUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. 





——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, J. D. BOEDICKER SONS, 


45 East 42d Street. 











A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 


COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN 60, 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
TIPALDI BROs., 


The ONLY Importers of 
Fine Neapolitan 


MANDOLINS 
© MANDOLAS. 


Used by all 








| Cor, Seventy-seventh St., and 
FACTORY : [Storms Ave., Grand Crossing. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST,, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 








Catalogue sent on application. 


238 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 




















GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & C0. 





BLASIUS & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 





HOIr-itOoOs-MlO9 CHESTNUT ST PHILA 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The COC. 8S. STONE 


Fiano Cases 


ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, Mass. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT * rBeagrere 








102-704 East {48th St Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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ne TOM WM ARTIN GUITA 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME 





1833. 


Ia” NO CONNECTION 


MARTIN 


years the 
reputation, < 


ver SIXTY 
world-wide 
De GONI | 
COUPA, 
but 
United States, 


rot 

vy enjoy 
Madame 
Mr. j. P 
and many others, 
the 


Mr. 
Mr. 


niy here in but 


GUITARS were 
ind testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, 


De La COVA, | 
Di 
as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, 


WM 
FERRER, 
deem it unnecessary to do so, 
also in Europe. 





THE ONLY RELIABLE 
1893. 





NAME. 3 





and are still the only reliable 


SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. 
Mr. CHAS. 


all first-class Professurs and Amateurs throughout the country. 
such as 

Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, 
notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


instruments used by 


JANON, 


not 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Importers 


all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. Y. 





UNBXCELLED IN—— 

Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 

And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


oO. 





Between 2ed and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trasses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 








Gi74 


53000 


SOLD. 
aed NeW YOrK 


OPULAR 


“EASE § 
ANOS. oA UO cticaeo 








KBR 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PLIAN OS.’ 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

2 lliustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


23d Street. 
23d St., New York. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEVT YToR=z. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (4 Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, 





Telegraph and R.R. Station : 


ESSEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvOoRYTON, CONN. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR —- 


SEVEN OCTAVE PiANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 
different sets of reeds easily regulated 
Can be retailed as cheaply as a five 
Made a specialty by many dealers. 


yualified tone ; 

while playing. 

octave organ. 
ADDRESS 


H. LEHR & C0.. easton, pa. 








MOLLER statignazce =? ORGANS. 


Aso MANUFACTURER OF 
Reed Organs of Every Size for Parlor and Chapel. 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN PIANOS. 


Our Organs ‘re unsurpassed in tone, style and worsmanship, and are indorsed 
by leading Professors of Music. They are now in general use all through the United 
States, and have also been introduced in England and Australia. 

Few of the many Organs we have built are: The three manual! forty-five stop 
Organ in Mt. Vernon Place M. E. Church, Washington, D. C., refer to Rev. Dr. J. 
Wightman; the Amity Baptist Church Organ, New York City, refer to Rev. Leighton 
Wilhouse, 27 Grove street; Christ Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Rev. Zimmerman ; 
wt. Auburn M. E. Church, St. Louis, Richal B. Miller ; St. Mark’s Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., D. F. Easterday; St Mark’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, W. W. Knoderer. 
Builders of the large three manual Pipe Organ in Bethlehem Lutheran Chirch, 
Harrisburg, Pa., containing 40 stops and 2,000 pipes. References: Rev. Mr. Fishburn and L. H. Kinnard 

Catalogue, Specifications, Drawings and all information regarding our instruments, free of charge. Address 


M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Md. 








Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


Marquetry of all 


it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (‘BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 5 
Covers. 
5 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY (0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty. 


Sample line of Piano Scarts sent on approval if 


124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. desired. Please state reference when ordering 


McCAMMON PIANO CoO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 


THE BosTOoN PIANO Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


o)t8 PIANO ACTION CoO., 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV YORK. 


Branch: 





(Formerly Albany, N. Y.) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HALLETT & CUMSTON 








ONCE SAID: 
the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 

This is the reason why so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 
have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


“You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i838. 





WaARBROOMS: 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


PIANO, 


Oatalogue and Price List on Application. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
A! frame. cast in one piece, ae Lys 1877, and March. 1878, which has 
caused them to be pr d by judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


* %& *% 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


Cc. A. AHLSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, © 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St.,. Jamestown, N. Y.- 





Jarpine & Son, [SAAC TL COLE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


une onan TEN LER S, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
And Importers of 


GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 












i ve OF St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y. Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. ¢ oh Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, 43 irst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pittsburgh 
R. C. Cathedrai, re 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


—MANUFACTURERS 


PIANOS. 


nb sens and bar ~raienoina 338 and 340 East 3ist Street, New York. 










































THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


IUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed... . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 

















PIPenH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 








Established 1847, . 


SAMUEL PIERCE, . READING, MASS 





BROWN & PATTERSON, 


> PLanss, 


MARCY AVENU E AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 


Wood > Brass Piano Stools 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


PRINCESS ORGANS, 


5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 
W ASHINGTON, N. J. UO. SBS. A. 




















JIGLIN MAKERS. 
BOWS. ELEGANT CASESATIALAR 
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STEINW AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 


BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20--24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


BUROPEAN 
St. Pauli. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE 


NEW YORE. 





BRIGGS PIANO 


BOoOsSsTon. 


First in Art. 
First in Trade, 


First in the Favor 
of the Public. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. me 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


= 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURASILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


GP" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 


JAMES M. StaRR & Co, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade:a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126: and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York 








hee 


